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4¢ Ts all the council that we two have fhared, 
the hours that we have fpent, 
When we have chid the hafty-footed time 

For parting us———-Oh ! and is all forgot ? 


And will you rent our ancient love afunder ?”” 
Mipsummer Nien t’s Drzam. © 


In the evening, when Emily was at length 
informed, that Count de Villefort requefted 
to fee her, fhe gueffed that Valancourt was 
below, and, endeavouring to affume com. 
pofure and to recollect all her fpirits, fhe 
rofe and left the apartment; but on reach- 
ing the door of the library, where fhe ima- 

Vor. IV.  =&B gined 
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gined him to be, heremotion returned with 
fuch energy, that, fearing to truft herfelf in 
the room, fhe returned into the hall, where 


fhe continued for.a confiderable time, un- 
able to command her agitated fpirits. 


When-the could recall them, fhe found in 


_ thelibrary Valancourt, feated withthe Count, 


who both rofe on her entrance; but fhe did 
not dare to look at Valancourt, and the 
‘Count, having led her to a chair, menial 
ly withdrew. 

Emily remained with her eyes fixed 
on the foor, under fuch oppreffion of | 
heart, that fhe could not fpeak, and with 
difficulty breathed ; while Valancourt threw 


himfelf into a chair befide her, and, fighing 


heavily, continued filent, when, had fhe 
raifed her eycs, fhe would have perceived 
the viclent en-.otion he fuffered. : 

At length, in a tremulcus voice, he faid, 
“J have folicited to fee you this evening, 
that I might, at leaft, be {pared the further _ 


‘torture of fufpenfe, which your altered 


manner had occaficned me, and which the 
hints 
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- hints I have juft received from the Count 
have in part explained. I. perceive I have 
enemies, Emily, who envied me my late 
happinefs, and who have been bufy in 
fearching out the means to deftroy it: I 
perceive, too, that time and abfence have 
weakened the affe&tion you once felt for 
me, and that ace can now eafily be taught 
to forget me.’ | 

- His laft words faiveved: and Emily, lefs 
able to {peak than before, continued filent. 

‘© © what a meeting is this!” exclaimed 
Walancourt, ftarting from his feat, and pac- 
ing the room with hurried fteps, “« what a 
‘meeting is this, after our long—long fepa- 
ration!” Again he fat down, and, after the 
‘{truggle of a moment, he added in a firm 
-but defpairing tone, ‘“‘ This is too much— 
J cannot bear it! Emily, will a not {peak 
to me?” m4 

He covered his face with his hand, as if 
to conceal his emotion, and took Emily’s, 
which fhe did not withdraw. Her tears 
could no longer be reftrained ; and, when 

Ba he 
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he looked up and perceived that fhe - 
was weeping, all hts tendernefs returned, 
and a gleam of hope appeared to crofs his . 
mind, for he exclaimed, ** O! you do pity 
me, then, you do love me! Yes, you are | 
ftill my own Emily let me believe thofe 
tears, that tell me fo!” 

‘Emily now made an effort to recover her 
firmnefs, and, haftily drying them, ‘* Yes,” 
faid fhe, ** 1 do pity you—I weep for you 
but, ought I to think of you with affec- 
tion? You may remember that yefter-even- 
ing, I faid, I had ftill fufficient confidence 
in your candour to believe, that, when I 
fhould requeft an explanation of your 
words, you would give it. This explana- 
tion is now unneceffary, I underftand them 
roo well; but prove, at leaft, that your 
candeur is deferving of the confidence I 
give it, when I afk you, whether you are 
confcious of being the fame eftimable Va- 
lancourt—whom I once loved.” 

“ Once loved !” cried he,—** the fame— 
the ae 1” He a in extreme emotion, 
, and 
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and then added, in a voice at once folemn, — 
and dejected, —** No—I am not the fame ! 
—I am loft—I am no longer worthy of 
you !” 

He again éonecaied his face. Emily was 
too much affected by this honeft confeffion 
to reply immediately, and, while the ftrug- 
gled to overcome the pleadings of her heart, 
and to act with the decifive frmnefs, which 
was neceffary for her future peace, fhe per- 
cerved all the danger of trufting long to her 
refolution, in the prefence of Valancourt, 
and was anxious to conclude an interview,_: 
that tortured them both ; yet when fhe 
confidered, that this was probably their lait 
meeting, her fortitude funk at once, and 
fhe experienced only ' emotions of tendernefs 
and of defpondency. | 

Valancourt, meanwhile, loft in thofe 
of remorfe and grief, which he had neither 
the power, or the will to exprefs, fat infen- . 
fible almoft of the prefence of Emily, his. 
features ftill concealed, and his breaft agi- 
tated by convulfive fighs. BO 
B 3. © Spare 
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“< Spare me the neceffity,” faid Emily, re- 
collecting her fortitude, “ fpare me the ne- 
ceffity of mentioning thofe circumftances of 
your conduét, which oblige me to break 
our connection forever.—We mutt part, I 
now fee you for the laft time.” | 

“¢ Impoffible |? cried Valancourt,. roufed 
from his deep filence, ‘* You cannot mean 
what you fay !—you cannot mean to throw 
me from you forever |” 

“© We mutt part,” repeated Emily, with 
emphafis,—‘¢ and that forever! Your own 
-conduét has made this neceffary.” 

“ This is the Count’s determination,” 
faid he haughtily, ‘not yours, and | fhalt 
enquire by what authority he interferes be- 
tween us.” He now rofe, and walked 
about the room in great emotion, 

<¢ Let me fave you from this error,” {aid 
Emily, not lefs agitated—** it is my deter- 
mination, and, if you reflect a moment om 
your late conduct, you will cen that 
my future peace requires it.’ 

é° Your future peace requires, that we 

fhould: 
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fhould part—part forever!” faid Valan- 
court, “ How little did I ever expeét to 
hear you fay fo!” 
‘¢ And how little did I expe, that it 
would be neceffary for me to fay fo!” re- 


joined Emily, while her voice foftened i into 


tendernefs, and her tears flowed again.— 


“ That'you—you, Valancourt, would ever: i 


fall from my efteem |” 

He was filent a moment, as if overs 
whelmed by the confcioufnefs of no. longer. 
deferving this efteem, as well as the certain- 
ty of having loft it, and then, with impaf- 
fioned grief, lamented the criminality of his 


Jate conduct and the mifery to which ic had 


reduced him, till, overcome by a recollec- 
tion of the paft and a conviction of the 
future, he burft intotears, and uttered only 
deep and broken fighs. | 
The remorfe he had expreffed, and the 
diftrefs he fuffered could not be witneffed 
by Emily with indifference, and, had the- 
not called to -her recollection all the cir- 
cumitances; of which Count de Villefort had 


B4 informed. 
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informed her, and all he had faid of the 
danger of confiding in repentance, formed 
under the influence of paffion, fhe might 
_ perhaps have trufted to the affurances of her 


heart, and have forgotten his mifconduct in - 


the tendernefs, which that ‘Tepentance €x- 
ented. 

Valancourt, returning to the sian befide 
her, at length, faid, in a fubdued voice, 


“<*Tis true, I am fallen—fallen from my 


own efteem! but cauld you, Emily, fo 
foon, fo fuddenly refign, if you had not be- 


_ fore ceafed to love me, or, if your conduc . 
_ was not governed by the defigns, I will fay, 


the felfith defigns of another perfon ? Would 
you not otherwife be willing to hope for my 


reformation—and could you bear, by eftran- — 


ging me from you, to abandon me to mi- 


fery—to- mylelf !’—Emily wept aloud.— 


““ No, Einily—no—you would not do this, 
if you {till loved me. You would find 
your own happinefs in faving mine.” 

There are’ too many probabilit'es es 
| againtt that hope,” faid Emily, ‘ to juf- 
ufy 


. 
———se 
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tify me in trufting the comfort of my whole 
life to it. May I not alfo afk, whether 
you could with me to do this, if you really — 

loved me?” | 
“¢ Really loved you!” exclaimed Valan- 
court—‘* is it poffible you can doubt my. 
love ? Yet it fs reafonable, that you fhould 
do fo,.fince you fee, that I am lefs ready to: 
fuffer the horror of parting with you, than 
that of involving you in my ruin. Yes, 
Emily—I am ruined—irreparably ruined— 
I am involved in debts, which I can never 
difcharge:!” Valancourt’s look, which was. 
wild, as he fpoke this, foon fettled into an 
expreffion of gloomy defpair; and Emily, 
while fhe was compelled to admire his fin- 
cerity, faw,, with unutterable anguifh, new © 
reafons. for fear in the fuddennefs of his feel- 
ings and the extent of the mifery, in: which: 
they might involve him. After forme mi- 
nutes, fhe feemed to contend againft her - 
grief, and to ftruggle for fottitude to cdn- - 
clude the interview. I will not prolong thefe 
moments,” oy they “ by a converfation, 
* Bs. "which. 


a 
ty, 
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which can anfwer no good purpofe. Va+ 
Jancourt, farewell !” 


© You are not going?” faid he wildly, - 


interrupting her—** You will not -leave me 
thus—you will not abandon me even be- 
fore my mind has fuggefted any poffibility: 


of compromife between the laft indulgence: 


of my defpair and the endurance of my lofs!” 


Emily was terrified by the fternnefs of his. 


look, and faid, in a foothing voice, ‘* You. 
have yourfelf acknowledged, that it is ne- 
ceffary we fhould part ;—if you with, that. 
IT fhould believe you love me,. you will re- 


peat the acknowledgment.”—‘* Never— | 


never,” eried he—‘* § was diftracted when 

‘Imadeit. O! Emily—this is too much;— 
though you are not deceived as to my. 
faults, you muft be deluded into this ex- 
afperation againft them. The Count is the 
barrier between us; but he fhall not long 
_ Femain fo.” 


“You are, . indeed, diftracted,” faid 


Emily, ‘‘the Countis not yourenemy; on | 


the contrary, he is my friend, and that 
‘ might, 


—— ee 


ee 
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might, in fome degree, induce you to con-- 
fider him as yours.”—* Your friend !” faid: 


. Valancourt, haftily,. **- how. long has he. 


been your friend, that he can fo eafily: make, _ 
you forget-your lover? Was.it he, who Fee 
commended to your favour the -Monfieury 
Du Pont,, who, you fay, accompanied you- 
from Italy, and who, I fay, has ftolen youre 
affc€tions ? But I have no right to. queition~ 
you;—you. are your own miftrefs: Du. 
Pont, perhaps, may not.long triumph over’ - 
my fallen fortunes! Emily, more frightened: 
than before. by. the frantic looks of Valah-: 

court, faid, in.a tone -fcareely audple,.. : 
« For heaven’s fake be reafonable—be com-. 
pofed, .Monfieur Du Pontis.not yourrival,, 
nor is the Count his advocate... You have: — 

no rival; nor,.except .yourfelf, aa enemy... 
My heart is wrung with anguifh, which:muft . 
increafe while your frantic behaviour fhews . 
me, more than ever, that you are no longer - 
the Valancourt I have been accuftomed to 
lave.” | | | , tha 
He made no reply, but fat with his arms 
BO refted . 
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refted on the table and his face concealed 
by his hands; while Emily ftood, filent and 


trembling, wretched for herfelf and dread- ~_ 


ing to leave him in this ftate of mind. 

* O excefs of mifery!” he fuddenly ex- 
claimed, ‘* that I can never lament my fuf- 
ferings, without accufing myfelf, nor re- 
member you, without recollecting the folly 
and the vice, by which I have loft you! | 
Why was I forced to, Paris, and why did 


Tyieldto allurements, which were to make 


ame defpicable for ever! O! why cannot E- 


‘Tob back, without interruption, to thofe 
days? of innocence.and peace, the days of 


our early love!”——-The recollection feem- 
to melt his heart, and the phrenfy of de- 
fpair yielded totears. After a long paufe, 
turning towards her and taking her hand, 
he faid, in a foftened voice, ‘* Emily, can 


you bear that we fhould part—can you re- 
'fSlve to give up an heart, that loves you like 


mine—-an ‘heart, which, though it has 
‘erred—widely erred—is not irretrievable 
from error, as you well know, it never can 


be 
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be retrievable from love ?”” Emily made no 
reply, but. with ber tears. * Can! you,” 
continued he, “can you forget all our 
former days of happinefs and confidence—-_ 
when [ had not a thought, that I mighe 
with to conceal from you—when I had no 
tafte—no a in which you did not 
participate ?” 

‘© do not lead me to the remembrance 
of thofe days,” faid Emily, ‘ unlefs you 
can teach me to be infenfible tothe prefent. — 
I do not mean to reproach you; if I did, I 
fhould be {pared thefe tears; but why will 
you render your prefent fufferings more | 
comfpicuous, by contrafting them with your 
former virtues 2” 

“ Thofe virtues,” ‘faid Pe 
“¢ might, perhaps, again be mine, if your ; 
affection, which nurtured them, was un- 
changed ;—but I fear, indeed, I fee, that 
you can no longer love me; elfe the happy - 
hours, which we have pafled together, would 
plead for me, and you could not look back 
upon them unmoved. Yet, why fhould I 

torture 
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torture myfelf with the remembrance—why 
do I linger here?, Am I not ruined—- 
would it not be madnefs-to involve you in. 
my misfortunes, even if your heart was till. 
my own? J]. wil not diftrefs you further. 
Yet, before I go,” added he, in a folemn. 
woice, ** let me repeat, that, whatever may, 
be my deftiny—whatever I may be doomed. 
to fuffer, I muft always love you—moft | 
fondly love you! I am goinz,.Emily, lam, 
going to leave you—to leave you, forever !” 
As he fpoke the laft words, his voice trem-. 
bled,. and he threw himfelf again into the . 
chair, from which he had rifen, Emily. . 
was utterly unable to leave the room, or 
to fay farewell. All impreffion of his cri- 
minal conduct and almoft of his follies was 
obliterated from her mind, and fhe was fens 
fible only of pity and grief. . 

«¢ My. fortitude.is gone,” faid Valancourt 
at length ; “I can no longer even ftrugele, 
to. recall it.. I cannot. now leave you—I 
cannot bid you an eternal farewell; fay, at 
Jeaft, that yeu will fee me once again.’’ 

Emily’s S, 


le 


{ 
Sry 


ae 
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Finily’s heart was. fomewhat relieved by: 
the requeft, and fhe endeavoured to be- | 
lieve, that fhe ought not to refufe it. Yet. 
fhe was. embarraffed by recollecting, that 
fhe was.a vifitor in the houfe of the Count, 
who could not be pleafed by the return of 
Valancourt. Other confiderations, how- 
ever, foon overcame this, and’ fhe granted 


lris requeft, on. the condition, that he would: . 


neither think of the Count, as his enemy, 
nor Du Pont as his rival.” He then left 
her, with a heart, fo much lightened by 
this fhort refpite, that he almoft loft every © 
former fenfe of misfortune. 

E:nily. withdrew to her own room, that fhe 
might compofe her fpirts. and’ remove the 
traces of her tears, which. would encourage 
the cenforious.remarks of the Countefs and 
her favourite, as well as excite the curiofity 
of the reft of the family. She found: it, how- 
ever, impoffible to. tranquillize her mind, 
from which fhe could not expel the remem- 
brance of the late fcene with Valancourt, or 

4 the 
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the confcioufnefs, that fhe was to fee him 
again, on the morrow. This meeting now 
appeared more terrible to her than the laft, 
for the ingenuous confeffion he had made 
of his ill condu& and his.embarraffed cir- 
cumftances, with the ftrength and tendernefs 
of affection, which this confeffion difcovered, 
had deeply impreffed her, and, in fpite of 
- all fhe had heard and believed to his difad- 
_ vantage, her efteem begafi to return. It fre- 


quently appeared to her impoffible, that he ~ 


could have been guilty of the depravities 
reported of him, which, if not inconfiftent 
with his warmth and impetuofity, were en- 


tirely fo with his candour and fenfibility. - 


Whatever was the criminality, which had. 


given rife to the reports, fhe could not now” 


believe them to be wholly true, nor that his. 
heart was finally clofed againft the charms. 


of virtue. The deep confcioufnefs, which 


he felt as well as expreffed of his errors, 
feemed to juftify the opinion; aad, as fhe un- 
 derftood not fo inftability of youthful dif- 
pofitions,, 


— 
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pofitions, when oppofed by habit, and that 


profeffions frequently deceive thofe, who ~~ 


make, as well as thofe, who hear them, fhe 
might have yielded to the flattering perfua- 
fions of her own heart and the pleadings of. - 
-Valancourt, had fhe not been guided by the. 
{uperior prudence of the Count. He repre- 
fented to her, in a clear light, the danger of 
her prefent fituation, that of liftening ta 
promifes of amendment, made under the in- 
fluence of {trong paffion, and the flight hope, 
which could attach to a connection, whofe 
chance of happinefs refted upon the retrie- 
val of ruined circumftances and the reform 
of corrupted habits. On thefe accounts, he ~ 
lamented, that Emily had confented to a {e~ 
cond interview, for he faw how much it 
would fhake her refolution and increafe the 
difficulty of her conquett. : . 
Her mind was now fo entirely occupied 
by nearer interefts, that fhe forgot the old 
houfekeeper and the promifed hiftory, which — 
fo latcly had excited her curiofity, but which 
Dorothée 
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Dorothte was probably not very anxious to: 
difclofe, for night came; the hours paffed ; 
and fhe did not appear in Emily’s chamber, 
With the latter it was a fleeplefs and -difmal: 
night; the mre fhe fuffered her memory: 
to dwell on the late fcene with Valancourr, 
the more her refolution declined, and fhe: 
was obliged ta recolle& all the arguments, 
which the Count had made ufe of to- 


ftrengthen it, and all the precepts, which fhe © 
had received from her deceafed father, on 


the fubject of felf-command, to enable ker- 
to act, with prudence and dignity, on this. 
the moft fevere occafion of Her life. There: 
were moments, when all her fortitude for- 
fook her, and when, remembering the con+ 
fidence of former times, fhe thought it im-. 
poffible, that fhe could renounce Valan- 
court. His reformation then.appeared cer- 
tain ; tlie arguments of Count Ve Villefort. 


were forgotten ; fhe readily believed all fhe - 


~wifhed, and was willing to encounter any: 
evil, rather. than that of an immediate fe~ 
paration, 

Thus. 


wees 
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Thus paffed the night in ineffectual ftrug- 
gles between affection and reafon, and fhe 
rofe, in the morning, with a mind, weakened, 


and irrefolute, and a frame, enn as 
illnefs. | 


_ CHAP. 
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CHAP. IL 


“Come, weep with me;—paft hope, paft cure, pak 
help !”? 
RoMEe AND JULIET. 


i sic meanwhile, fuffered the 
tortures of remorfe anddefpair. The fight 


of Emily had renewed all the ardour, with . 


which he firft loved her, and which had fuf- 


fered a temporary abatement from abfence | 


and the paffing fcenes of bufy life. When, on 
the receipt of her letter, he fet out for Lan- 
guedoc, he then knew, that his own folly 


had involved him ia ruin, and it was no part — 


of his defign to conceal this from her, But 
he lamented only the delay which his ill- 
Conduct mutt give to their marriage, and did 
not forefee, that the information could in- 
duce her to break their connection forever. 
While the profpeét of this feparation over- 


whelmed his mind, before ftung with felf- 


ee he awaited their oad inter- 
view,, 


— ~ 


~ 
. 
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view, ina ftate little fhort of diftraCtion, 
yet was ftill inclined to hope, that his plead- 
ings might prevail upon her not to exact 
ir. Inthe morning, he fent to know at 
what hour fhe would fee him; and his note 
arrived, when fhe was with the Count, who 
had fought an opportunity of again conver- 
fing with her of Valancourt; for he per-— 
ceived the extreme diftrefs of her mind, 
and feared, more than ever, that her forti- 
tude would defert her. Emily having dif 
miffed the meffenger, the Count returned to 
che fubject of their late converfation, urging 
his fear of Valancourt’s entreaties, and again 
pointing out to her the lengthened mifery, 
that mutt enfue, if fhe fhould refufe to en- 
counter fome prefent uneafinefs. His re- 
peated arguments could, indeed, alone have 
protected her from the affection the ftill felt 
for Valancaurt, and the refolved to be go- 

verned by them, © fs 
The hour of interview, at length, arrived. 
Emily went to jt, at leait, with compofure 
of manner; but Valancourt was fo much 
agitated, 
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agitated, that he could not fpeak, for feveral 
minutes, and his firft words were alternately 
thofe of lamentation, entreaty and {elf-re- 
proach. Afterward, he faid, “ Emily, I have 
loved you—I do love you, better than my life; 
but I am ruined by my own conduct. Yet 
‘J would féek to éntangle you in a connec: 
tion, that muft be miferable for you, rather 
than fubjeé&t myfelf to the punifhment, 
which’ is my due, the lofs of you. lama 
wretch, but I will be a villain no longer.— 
"J will not endeavour to fhake your refolu- 
tion by the pleadings of a felfith paffion. I 
refign you, Emily, and will endeavour to 
find confolation in confidering, that, though 
Lam-miferable, you, at leaft, may be happy. 
The merit of the facrifice is, indeed, not 
my own, for | fhould never have attained 
‘ftrength of mind to furrender you, if your 
prudence had not demanded it.” 

He paufed a moment, while. Emily at- 
tempted to conceal the tears, which came to 
her eyes. She would have faid, ** You 
{peak now, as you were wont to do,” but 

| 3 fhe 
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fhe checked herfelf.—‘ Forgive me, Emi- 
ly,” {aid he, * all the fufferings I have oc- 
cafioned you, and, fometimes, when you 
think of the wretched Valancourt, remem- 
ber, that his only confolation would be to 
believe, that you are no longer unhappy by 
his folly.” The tears now fell faft upon her 
cheek, and he was relapfing into the phrenfy 
of defpair, when Emily endeavoured to re- 
call her fortitude and to terminate an inter- 
view, which only feemed to increafe the dif- 
trefs of both. Perceiving her tears and that 
fhe was rifing to go, Valancourt ftruggled, 
once more, to overcome his own feelings 
and to fvoch hers. ‘* The remembrance 
of this forrcw,’’ faid he, ** fhall in future 
be my provection, _O! never again will ex- 
ample, or temptation have power to feduce | 

me to-evil, exalted as I fhall es by the re- 
colle€tion of your grief for me.’ g 4 
Emily was fomewhat comforted by this 

affurance. ‘“* We are now parting for-ever,’ 
faid fhe; ‘* but, if my happineds is dear to 
you, you will alway s remember, that no- 
_ thing 
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_thing can contribute to it more, than to be- 


lieve, that you hAve. recovered your own ef- 


_ teem.” Valancourt took her hands—his eyes 
- ‘were covered with tears, and the farewell he 
would have fpoken was loft in fighs. After a 
few moments, Emily faid, withdifficulty and 
emotion, ** Farewell, Valancourt, may you 
be happy!” She repeated her ‘* farewell,” 
and attempted to withdraw her hand, but 
he ftill held it and bathed it with his tears, 
s* Why prolong thefe moments?” faid Emily, 


in a voice fcarcely audible, ‘ they are too 


painful to us both.” ‘ This is too—too 
much,” exclaimed Valancourt, refigning her 


hand and throwing himfelf into a chair, 


where he covered his face with his hands 
and was overcome, for fome moments, by 
convulfive fighs. After a long paufe, du- 
ring which Emily wept in filefice, and Va 
lanéourt feemed ftruggling with his grief, 
fhe again rofe to take leave of him. Then, 
endeavouring to recover his compofure, ‘I 
‘am again affii@ting you,” faid he, ‘ but let 
the anguifh I fuffer plead for me.” He 
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then added, in a folemn voice, which fre= 
quently trembled with the agitation of his | 
heart, ‘‘ Farewell, Emily, you will always | be 
the only object of my tendernefs. Sometimes. 
you will think of the unhappy Valancourt, 
and it will be with pity, though i it may not 
be with efteem. O! what is the whole 
world to me, without you—without your. 
efteem !” He checked himfelf—*I am 
falling again into the error I have juft la- 
mented. I muft not intrude longer upon 
your patience, or I fhall relapfe into de- 
{pair.” 

He once more bade Emily adieu, preffed 
her hand to his lips, looked : at her, 
for the laft time, and hurried out of the 
room. | 

Emily remained in the chair, where he 
had left her, oppreffed with a pain at her 
heart, which fcarcely permitted her to 
breathe, and liftening to his departing fteps, 
finking fainter and fainter, as he croffed 
the hall. She was, at length, roufed by the 
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voice of the Countefs in the garden, and, 
' her attention being then awakened, the 
firft object, which ftruck her fight, was the 
vacant chair, where Valancourt had fat. The 


tears, which had been, for fome time, repreff- 
ed by the kind of aftonifhment, that fol-- 


lowed his departure, now came to her relief, 


and fhe was,.at length, fufficiently compofed 


to return to her own room. 
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CHAP, Il. 
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¢¢ This is no mortal bufinefs, nor no found 
That the earth owes !?? mean 
SHAKESPEARE, 


WE now return to the mention of 
Montoni, whofe rage and difappointment 
were foon loft in nearer interefts, than any, 
which the unhappy Emily had awakened. 
His depredations having exceeded their ufual 
limits, and reached an extent, at which nei- 
ther the timidity of the then commercial fe- 
nate of Venice, nor their hope of his occa- 
fional affiftance would permit them to con- 
nive, the fame effort, it was refolved, fhould 
complete the fuppreffion of his power and 
the correction, of his outrages. While a corps 
of confiderable ftrength was upon the point 
of receiving orders to march for Udolpho, 
a young officer, prompted partly by refent- | 
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ment, for fome injury, received from Mon- 
toni, and partly by the hope of diftinction, 
folicited an interview with the Minifter, 
who directed the enterprife. To him he 
reprefented, that the fituation of Udolpha 
rendered it too ftrong to be taken by open 
force, except after fome tedious operations ; 
that Montoni had lately fhewn how capable 
he was of adding to its ftrength all the ad- 
vantages, which could be derived from the 
fkill of a commander ; that fo confiderable 
a body of troops, as that allotted to the 
expedition, could not approach Udolpho 


without his knowledge, and that it was not 


for the honour of the republic to have a 
large part of its regular force employed, 


for fuch a time as the fiege of Udolpho - 


would require, upon the attack of a hand- 


ful of banditti. The object. of the expedi-. 


tion, he thought, might be accomplifhed 
much more fafely and {peedily by mingling 
contrivance with force. It was poffible to 


meet Montoni and his party, without their — 
walls, and to attack them-then ; or, by ap- 
: proaching 


— 
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proaching the fortrefs, with the fecrecy, con- 
fiftent with the march of fmaller bodies of 
troops, to take advantage either of the 
treachery, or necligence of fome of his . 
‘party, and to rufh unexpectedly upon the 
whole even in the caftle of Udolpho. 

This advice was ferioufly attended to, and 
the officer, who gave it, received the com- 
mand of the troops, demanded for his pur- - 
pofe. His firft efforts were accordingly thofe 
of contrivance alone. In the neighbour- 
hood of Udolpho, he waited till he had fecu- 
red the affiftance of feveral of the condottieri, 
of whom he found none, that he addreffed, 
unwilling to punifh their imperious mafter 
and to fecure their own pardon from the fe- 
nate. He learned alfo the number of Monto- 
ni’s troops, and that it had been much in- 
creafed, fince his late’ fucceffes. The con- 
clufion of his plan was foon effected, Hav- 
ing returned with his party, who received 
the watch-word and other affiftance from 
their friends within, Montoni and his offi- 
cers were furprifed by one divifion, who had 
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been directed to their apartment, while the 
other maintained the flight combat, which 


preceded the furrender of the whole garrifon. _ 


Among the perfons, feized with Montoni, 
was Orfino, the affaffin, who had joined him 
on his firft arrival at Udolpho, and whofe 
concealment had been made known tothe fe- 
nate by Count Morano, after the unfuccefs- 
ful attempt of the latter to carry off Emily. 
It was, indeed, partly for the purpofe of cap- 
turing this man, by whom one of the fenate 
had been murdered, that the expedition 
was undertaken, and its fuccefs was fo ac- 
ceptable to them, that Morano was inftantly 
releafed, notwithftanding the political fufpi- 
cions, which Montoni, by his fecret accu- 
fation, had excited againft him. ‘The ce- 
lerity and eafe, with which this whole tranf- 
action was completed, prevented it from at- 
tracting curiofity, or even from obtaining 
_a place in any of the publifhed records of 
that time; fo that Emily, who remained in 
Languedoc, was ignorant of the defeat and 
fignal humiliation of her late perfecutor. 


Her 
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Her mind was now occupied with fuf- 
ferings, which noeffort of reafon had yet been 
able to controul. Count de Villefort, who 
fincerely attempted whatever benevolence 
could fuggett for foftening them, fometimes 
allowed her the folitude the wifhed for, 
fometimes led her into friendly parties, and 
conftantly protected her, as much as pofl- — 
ble, from the fhrewd enquiries and critical 
converfation of the Countefs. He often in- 
vited her to make excurfions, with him and 
his daughter, during which he converfed 
entirely on queftions, fuitable to her tafte, 
without appearing to confult it, -and thus 
endeavoured gradually to withdraw her 
from the fubject of her grief, and to awake 
other interefts in her mind. Emily, to 
whom he appeared as the enlightened friend 
and protector of her youth, foon felt for him 
the tender affection of a daughter, and her 
heart expanded to her young friend Blanche, - 
_as toa filter, whofe kindnefs and fimplicity 
compenfated for the want of more brillian¢ 
qualities. It was long before fhe could fuf- 
C4 : ficiently 
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ficiently abftra& her mind from Valancourt 
to liften to the ftory, promifed by old Do- 
rothée, concerning which her curiofity had 
once been fo deeply interefted ; but Doro- 
thée, at length, reminded her of it, and 
Emily defired, that fhe would come, that 
night, to her chamber. 


Still her thoughts were employed io con- 
fiderations, which weakened her curiofity, - 


and Dorothée’s tap at the door, foon after 
twelve, furprifed her almoft as much as if 
it had not been appointed. ‘ I am come, 
at laft, lady,” faid fhe; ‘ I’ wohder what 
it is makes my old limbs thake fo, to- 
‘ mght. I thought, once or twice, 1 fhould 


have dropped, as I was a-coming.” Emily | 


feated her in a chair, and defired, that fhe 
would compofe her {pirits, before fhe entered 


‘upon the fubject, that had brought her - 


thither; ‘ Alas,” faid Dorothée, « it is 
thinking of that, I believe, which has dif- 
_ turbed me fo. In my way hither too, I 
paffed the chamber, where my dear lady died, 
and st thing was fo till and gloomy 
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about me, that I almoft fancied I faw her, 
as the appeared upon her death-bed.” 

Emily now drew her chair near to Doro- 
thée, who went on. ‘ It is about twenty 
years fince my lady Marchionefs came a 
bride to the chateau. O! I well remember 
how fhe looked, when the came into the 
great hall, where we fervants were all affem- 
bled to welcome her, and how happy my 
lord the Marquis feemed. Ah! .who would 
have thought then !—But, as I was faying, 
ma’amfelle, I thought the Marchionefs, 
with all her fweet looks, did not look happy 
at heart, and fo I told my hufband, and he 
faid it was allfancy; fo I fatd no more, but 
I made my remarks, for all that. My lady 
Marchioneis was then about your-age, and, 
as I have often thought, very like: you. — 
Well! my lord the Marquis kept open 
houfe, for a long time, and gave fuch ens © 
tertainments and there were fuch gay doings 
as have never been ‘in the chateau fince, I 
was younger, ma’amfelle, then, than |. 
am now, and was as gay as the beft of 
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them. I remember I danced with Philip, 
the butler, in a pink gown, with yellow 
ribbons, and a coif, not fuch as they wear 
_ how, but plaited high, with ribbons all about 
it. It was very becoming truly ;—my lord, 
the’Marquis, noticed me. Ah! he was a 
good-natured gentleman then—who would 
have thought that he!” 
* 6 But the Marchionefs, Dorothée,” faid 
Emily, “ you was telling me of her.” 


“© O yes, my lady Marchionefs, I thought 


fhe did not feem happy at heart, and once, 
foon after the marriage, I caught her crying 
in her chamber but, when the faw me, fhe 
dried her eyes,and pretended to fmile. I 


did not dare thento afk what was the mate - 


ter; but, the hext time I faw her crying, I 
did, and fhe feemed difpleafed ;—fo I faid 
no more. ‘I found out, fome time after, how 


*.. it was. Her father, it feems, had commanded 


her to marry my lord, the Marquis, for his 


- money, and there was another nobleman, or | 
- elfe a chevalier, that fhe liked better and 
"that, was very fond of her, and fhe fretted. 


for 
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for the lofs of him, I fancy, but fhe never 
told‘me fo, My lady always tried to conceal 
her tears from the Marquis, for I have often 
feen her, after fhe has been fo forrowful, 
look fo calm and fweet, when he came 
into the room ! But my lord, all of a fudden, 
grew gloomy and fretful, and very unkind 
fometimes to my lady. _ This afflicted. het 
very much, as I faw, for fhe never com- 
plained, and fhe ufed to try fo fweetly to 
oblige him and to bring him into a good 
humour, that my heart has often ached to fee 
it. But he ufed to be ftubborn, and give her’ 
harfh anfwers, and then, when fhe found ital. 
in vain, fhe would go to her own room, and’ 
cry fo! I ufed to hear her in the anti-room,. 
poor dear lady ! but I feldom ventured to ga. 
to her. I ufed, fometimes, to think my lord. 
was jealous. To be fure my lady was. 
greatly admired, but fhe was too good to - 
deferve fufpicion. Among the-many. che. 
valiers, that vifited: at: the chateau,, there 
was one, that I always thought feemed jaf 
fuited for my lady ; he was fo courteous, yet 
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_ fo fpirited, and there was fuch a grace, as it 
were, in all he did, or faid. I always ob- 
ferved, that, whenever he had been there, 

the Marquis was more gloomy and my lady 

more thoughtful, and it came into my head, 
that this was the chevalier fhe ought to have 
married, but I never could Jearn for cer- 
tain.” ; 

6¢ What was the chevalier’s name, Doro- 
thée >” faid Emily. © 

“© Why that I will not tell even to you, 
ma’amfelle, for evil may come of it. I once 
heard from a perfon, who is fince dead, that 
the Marchionefs was not in law the wife of 


7 the Marquis, for that fhe had before been 


privately married to the gentleman fhe was 

fo much attached to, and was afterwards ~ 
_ afraid to own it to her father, who was a very 
ftern man; but this feems very unlikely, 
and | never gave much faith to it. As I 
was: faying, the Marquis was moft out of 
humour, as I thought, when the chevalier 
I {poke of had been at the chateau, and, at 
= laft, his ill treatment.of my lady made her 
4 quite 
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quite miferable. He would fee hardly any 
vifitors at the caftle, and made her live almoft 
by herfelf, J was her conftant attendant, 
and faw all the fuffered, but ftill the never 
complained.” 

<¢ After matters had gone on thus, for near 
a year, my lady was taken ill, and I thought 
her long fretting had made her fo,~—but, - 
alas! I fear it was worfe than that.” 

«© Worfe! Dorothée,”’ faid Emily, * car 
that be poffible ?” - 

“J fear it was fo, piadlaris there weré 
ftrange appearances! But 1 will only tell 
what happened. My lord, the Marquis— 

“© Huth, Dorothée, what founds were 
thofe ?” faid Emily. | 

Dorothée changed countenance, and, 
while they both liftened, they heard, on the _ 
ftillnefs of the night, mufic of uncommon _ 
{weetnefs. 

‘¢ T have furely heard that voice before CS 
faid Emily, at Jength. 

“© | have often heard it, and at this fameé 
hour,” faid Dorothée, folemnly, ‘and, if fpis 
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rits ever bring mufic—that is furely the mu- 
fic of one!”* | 
Emily, as the founds drew nearer, knew 
them to be the fame fhe had formerly heard 
at thetime of her father’s death, and, whether 
#t was the remembrance they now revived 
of that melancholy event, or that fhe was 
truck with fuperftitious awe, it is certain — 
fhe was fo. much affected, that fhe had nearly _ 
fainted. 

© T think I once told you, madam,” faid 
Dorothée, “that I firft heard this mufic, 
foon after my lady’s death ! I well remenr 
| ber the night !”° 
“© Hark! it comes again!” faid Emily, 

let us open the window, and Irten.”” 
They did fo; but, foon, the founds 
floated gradually away into diftance, and all 
was again {till,; they feemed to have funk 
among the woods, whofe tufted tops were 
vilible upon the- clear horizon, while every 
otber feature of the fcene. was: involved in 
the night-shade, which, however, allowed 
— the 
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the eye an indiftin& view of fome objects in. 
the garden below. - ate 

As Emily leaned on the window, gazing 
with akind of thrilling awe upon the ob{fcu- 
rity beneath, and then upon the cloudlefs. 
arch above, enlightened only by the ftars, 
Dorothée, in a low voice, refumed a nar= 
Yative. 

«© T'was faying, ma’amfelle, that I well 
remember when firft I -heard: that mufic. 
It was one night, foon after my lady’s death, 
that I had fat up later than ufual, and FE 
don’t know how it was, but I had been 
thinking a great deal about my poor mifs 
trefs, and of the fad fcene I had lately wit 
neffed. The chateau was quite ftill, and 
I was in a chamber at a good diftance from 
the reft of the fervants, and this, with the 
mournful things-I had been thinking of. 
I fuppofe, made me low fpirited, for I fele 
very lonely and forlorn, as it were, and lift. 
ened often, wifhing to hear‘a found in the 
chateau, for you know, ma’amfelle, when 
one can hear people moving, one does not 
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fo much mind, about one’s fears. But all 
the fervants were gone to bed, and I fat, 
thinking and thinking, till I was almoft 
afraid to look round the room, and my_ 
poor lady’s countenance often came to my 
mind, fuch as I had feen her when fhe was 
_ dying, and, once or twice, I almoft thought 
I faw her before me,—when fuddenly I 
heard fuch fweet mufic! It feemed juft at 
my window, and I fhall never forget what 
I felt. I had not power to move from my 
chair, but then, when I thought it was my 
dear lady’s voice, the tears came to my 
eyes, I had often heard her fing in her 
life-time, and to be fure fhe had a very fine 
yoice; it had made me cry to hear her, 
many a time, when fhe has fat in her oriel, 
of an evening, playing upon her lute fuch 
* fad fongs, and finging fo. O!-it went to 
one’s heart! I have liftened in the anti- 
chamber, for the hour together, and fhe 
would fometimes fit playing, with the win- 
dow open, when it was fummer time, tll 
it was quite dark, and when I have gone — 
Z | in, 
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in, to fhut it, fhe has hardly feemed to know 
what hour it was. But, as I faid, madam, 
continued Dorothée, * when firft I heard ‘ 
the mufic, that came juft now, I thought 
it was my late lady’s, and I have often 
thought fo again, when I have heard it, as 
I have done at intervals, ever fince. Some- 
times, many months have gone by; pur: 
{till ic has returned.” 

‘It is extraordinary,” obferved Emily, 
“ that no perfon has yet difcovered the mu- 
fician.” 

“* Aye, ma’amfelle, if it had been any 
thing earthly it would have been difcover- 
ed long ago, but who could have courage . 
to follow a fpirit, and if they had, what 
good could it do?—for fpirits, you know, 
ma’am, can take any fhape, or no fhape, 
and they will be here, one minute, and, the 
next perhaps, in a quite different place !” 

«Pray refume your ftory of the Mars 
chionefs,” faid Emily, * and acquaint me 
— with the manner of her death.” 
<¢] will, ma’am,” faid Dorothée, *“ but 


fhall we leave the window 2”’ 
| ss This 
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«This cool air refrefhes me,” replied . 
Emily, .‘¢ and I love to hear ‘it creep along 
- the woods, and to look upagn this dufky - 
landfcape. You was fpeaking of my lord, 
the Marquis; when the. mufic unterrupied 
us. 33 
“Yes, eacans my lord, the Marquis, be- 
came more and more gloomy ; and my lady 
grew worfe and worfe, till, one night, fhe was 
taken very ill, indeed. I was called up, and, 
when I came to her bed-fide, I was fhocked 
to fee her countenance—it was fo changed ! 
She looked piteoufly up at me, and de- 
fired I would call the Marquis again, for 
he was not yet come, and tell him the had 
fomething particular to fay to him. At laft, 
he came, and he did, to be fure, feem very 
_ forry to fee her, but he faid very littl. My 
lady told him fhe felt herfelf to be dying, 
and wifhed to fpeak with him alone, and 
then J left the room, eu I fhall never for- 
get his look as I went.’ 
When I returned, I ventured’ to ind 
my lord about fending for a doctor, for I[ 
| fuppofed he had aorEct to do fo, in his 
grief ; 
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erief ; but my lady faid ic was then too 
Jate ; but my lord, fo far from thinking fo, 
feemed to think lightly of her diforder— 
till the was feized with fuch terrible pains ! 
O, I never fhall forget her thriek ! My lord 
then fent off a man and horfe for the doc- 
tor, and walked about the room and all 
over the chateau, in the greateft diftrefs ; 
and I ftaid by my dear lady, and did what © 


I could to eafe her fufferings, She hadin- _ 


tervals of eafe, and in one of thefe the fent 
for my lord again; when he came, I was 
going, but fhe defired I would not leave 
her. O! I fhall never forget what a fcene 
paffed—I can hardly bear to think of it 
now! My lord was almoft diftraéted, for 
my lady behaved with fo much goodnefs, 
and took fuch pains to comfort him, that, 

if he ever had fuffered a fufpicion to enter his 
head, he muft now have been convinced he 7 
was wrong. . And to be fure he did feem 
to be overwhelmed with the thought of his 
treatment of her, -and this affected her fo 

much, that fhe fainted away. 
“We 
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‘© We then got my lord out of the room ; 
he went’ into his library, and threw himfelf 
‘onthe floor, and there he {taid, and would 
hear no reafon, that was talked to him. 
When my lady recovered, fhe enquired for 
him, but, afterwards, faid the could not bear 
to fee his grief, and defired we would let her 
~ die quietly. She died in my arms, ma’am- 
felle, and fhe went off as peacefully as a 
child, for all-the violence of her diforder 
was pafied.” | 
- Dorothée paufed, and wept, ane Emily 
wept with her; for fhe was much affected 
by the goodnefs of the late Marchionefs, 
‘and by the meek patience, with which fhe 
" bad fuffered. 

<< When the doétor came,” refumed Do- 
rothée, ‘* alas! he came too late; he ap- 
peared greatly fhocked to fee her, for foon 
after her death a frightful blacknefs fpread 
all over her face. When he. had fent the 
attendants out of the room, he afked me fe- 
-yeral odd queftions about the Marchionels, 
particularly concerning the manner, in 
which a had been feized, and he often 

fhook 
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fhook his head at my anfwers, and feemed 
to mean more, than he chofe to fay. But 
I underftood him too well. However, I 
kept my remarks to myfelf, and only told 
them to’ my hufband, who bade me hold 
my tongue. Some of the other fervants, 
however, fufpected what I did, and ftrange 
reports were -whifpered about the neigh- 
bourhood, but nobody dared to make any 
ftir about them. When my lord heard that 
my lady was dead, he fhut himfelf up, and 
would fee nobody but the doctor, who 
ufed to be with him alone, fometimes for an 
hour together; and, after’ that, the doctor 
never talked with me again about my lady. 
When fhe was buried in the church of the 
convent, at a little diftance yonder (if the 
moon was up you might fee the towers 
here, ma’amfelle), all my lord’s vaffals fol- 
lowed the funeral, and there was not a dry 
eye among them, for fhe had done a deal 
of good among the poor. My lord, the 
Marquis, I never faw any body fo melan- 
choly as he was afterwards, and fometimes 
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he would be in fuch fits of violence, that 
we almoft thought he had loft ‘his fenfes. 
He did not ftay long at the chateau, but 
joined his regiment, and, foon after, all the 
fervants, except my hufband and I, received 
notice to go, for my lord went to the wars. 
I never faw him after, for he would not re- 
turn to the chateau, though it is fuch a fine 
place, and never finifhed thofe fine rooms 
he was budding on the weft fide of it, and 
it has, in a manner, been fhut up ever fince, 
till my lord the Count came here.” 


‘© The death of the Marchionefs appears 
extraordinary,” {aid Emily, who was anx-— 


ious to know more than fhe dared to afk. 

‘“* ‘Yes, madam,” replied Dorothée, “ it 
was extraordinary; 1 have told you all I 
- faw, and you may eafily guefs what I think, 
I cannot fay more, becaufe I would not 
fpread reports, that might. offend my lord 
the Count.” 

“¢ You are very right,” faid Emily ;— 

“¢ where did the Marquis die ?”——** In the 


north of France, I believe, ma ‘amafelle,” re~ 


_ plied 
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plied Dorothée. ‘* 1 was very glad, when I 
heard my lord the Count was coming, for 
this had been a fad defolate place, thefe 
many years, and we heard fuch ftrange 
noifes, fometimes, after my lady’s death, 
- that, as I told you before, my hufband and _ 
I left it for a neighbouring cottage. And . 
now, lady, I have told you all this fad hif- 
tory, and all my thoughts, and you have’ 
promifed, you know, never to give the leaft 
hint about it.”—‘* I have,” faid Emily, 
«© and I will be faithful to my promife, 
Dorothée ;—what you have told has inter- 
efted me more than you can imagine. I 
only with I could prevail upon you to tell 
the name of the. chevalier, whom you 

thought fo deferving of the Marchionefs.” 
Dorothée, however, fteadily refufed to. 
do this, and then returned to the notice of 
Emily’s likenefg to the late Marchionefs, 
s¢ There is another picture of her,” added . 
fhe, “hanging ina room of the fuite which © 
was fhut up. It was drawn, as I have 
heard, before fhe was married, and is much . 
more 
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more like you than the miniature.” When 
' Emily expreffed a ftrong defire to fee this, 
Dorothée replied, that fhe did not wifh to 
open thofe rooms; but Emily reminded 
her, that the Gan had talked the other 
day of ordering them to be opened; of 
which Dorothée feemed to confider much, 


and then fhe owned, that fhe fhould feel 


lefs, if fhe went into them with Emily firft, 
than otherwife, and at length promifed to 
fhew the picture. 

The night was too far advanced and 
Emily was too much affected by the nar- 


rative of the fcenes, which had paffed in - 


thofe apartments, to defire to vifit them at 


this hour, but fhe requefted that Dorothée. 


would return on the following night, when 
they were -not likely to be obferved,. and 
conduct her thither. Befides her wifh to 
examine the portrait, fhe felt a thrilling 
curiofity to fee the chamber, in which 
the Marchionefs had died, and which Do- 
rothée had faid remained, with the bed 
and Sere juft as when the corpfe was 

removed 
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removed for'interment. “The folernn emo- 
tions, which the expectation. of viewing 
fuch a fcene had awakened, were in uhifon 
with the prefent tone of her mind, depréffed 
by fevere difappointment. Cheerful objects 
rather added to, than removed this depref- 
fion, but, perhaps, fhe yielded .too:much | 
to her melancholy inclination,. and inipri- 
dently lamented the misfortune, which no 
virtue of her own could. have taught hier‘to 
avoid, though no effort of teafon ‘could 
make her look ‘unnioved upon’ the: *felf- 
degradation of hith, whom: ‘fhe had once 
efteemed:and loved. § °° 270) 2 

Dorothée promifed to return, of the fall 
lowing night, with the keys df the cham- 
bers, and-theh withed Emily good repofe, 
and departed. Emily; however, continued 
at the window, mufing upon the melan- 
choly fate of the Marchionefs and liftening, 
in awful expectation, for a return of the 
mufic. But the ftillnefs of the night re- 
mained long unbroken, except by the mur- 
muting founds of the woods, as ey waved 
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in the breeze, and then by the diftant bell 
of the convent, ftriking one. She now 
withdrew from the window, and, as fhe fat 
at her bed-fide, indulging melancholy reve- 
ries, which the lonelinefs of the hour affiited, 
the ftillnefs was fuddenly interrupted, not 
by mufic, but by. very uncommon founds, 
that feemed to come either from the room 
adjoining her own, or from one below. 
The terrible cataftrophe, that had been re- 
lated to her, together with the myfterious 
circumftances, faid to have fince occurred 
in the chateau, had fo much fhocked her 
fpirits, that fhe now funk, for.a moment, 
under the weaknefs of fuperftition. The 


founds, however, did not.return, and fhe — 


retired, to forget ‘in fleep the = 
-_ftory the had heard. 


CHAP. 


CHAP. Iv. 
* Now it is the time of night, — 
That, the graves all gaping wide, 
Every one lets forth his {prite, 


In the church- -way path to glide. ad 
| SHAKESPEARE. 


On the next sie, about the fame hour 
as before, Dorothée came to Emily’s cham- 
ber, with the keys of that fuite of rooms, 
which had.been particularly appropriated . 
to the late Marchionefs, Thefe extended 
along the north fide of the chateau, form- 
ing part of the old building and, as Emily’s 
room was in the fouth, they had to pafs 
over a great extent of the caftle, and by the 
chambers of feveral of the family, whofe 
obfervations Dorothée was anxious to avoid, 
fince it might excite enquiry and raife re- 
ports, fuch as would difpleafe the Count. 
She, therefore, requefted that Emily would 
wait half an hour, before they ventured 
D2 forth, 
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forth, that they might be certain all the 
fervants were-gone to bed. It was nearly 
one, before the chateau was perfectly ftill, 
or Dorothée thought it prudent to leave 
the chamber. In this interval, her fpirits 
feemed to be greatly affected by the remem- 
brance of: paft events, and by the profpect 
of entering again upon places, where thefe 
had occurred, and in which fhe had not 
been for fo many: years. . Emily too was 
affected, but her feelings had more of {o- 
Jemnity, and lefs of fear. From.the filence, 
into which reflection and expectation had 
thrown them, they, at length, roufed them- 
felves, and left the chamber, Dorothée, 
at firft, carried: the lamp, but her hand 
trembled fo much with infirmity and alarm, 
that Emily took it, from her, and offered 
sas arm, to fupport her feeble fteps. - 

' Phey had-to,defcend the great, flair-cafe, 
and, after paffing over.a wide extent of the 
chateau, to afcend. another, which led to the 
fuite of rooms they were in queft of,. They 
ftepped cautioufly along the open corridor, 

+ that 


~ 
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that ran round the great. halJ, and into | 
which the chambers of the Count, Countefs,- 
and the Lady Blanche, opened, and, from 
thence, defcending the chief ftair-cafe, thay 
croffed the hall itfelf. Proceeding through 
the fervants-hall, where the dying embers 
of a wood fire ftill - glimmered on the 
hearth, and the fupper table was furrounded 
by chairs,. that obftruéted their paffage,: 
they came to the foot of the back ftair-cafe.: 
Old Dorothée here paufed, and looked 
around :. “ Let us liften,” faid fhe, ‘* if any. 
thing is ftirring:; Ma’amfelle, do you hear’ 
any voice?” * None,” faid Emily, ‘ there 
certainly is no perfon.:up. in the chatean, 
befides ourfelves.”—** No, ma’amfelle,” faid 
Dorothée, “ but I have never been here at 
this hour before, and, after what I know, 
my fears are not wonderful.”—‘* What do- 


you know ?” faid Emily,—*s O ma -amfelle, , : | 


we have no time for. talking now; let. us~ 

go on. Beet door on a left 4 4s. th¢ one we - 

muft open.” -~ .. =. 
They proceeded, and, ‘dasing reached the, 


D3 | top 
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top of the ftair-cafe, Dorothée applied the 
key tothe lock. ‘ Ah,” faid fhe, as fhe 
endeavoured to turn it, “ fo many years 
have paffed fince this was opened, that I fear 
- it will not move.” Emily was more fuccefs- 
' ful, and they prefently entered a f{pacious 
and ancient chamber. 
© Alas !?, exclaimed Dorothée, as fhe en- _ 
tered, ‘ the laft time I paffed through this 
door—I followed my poor lady’s corpfe! hd 
, Emily, ftruck with the circumftance, 
and affected by the dufky and folemn air 
of the apartment, remained filent, and they 
paffed on through a long {fuite of rooms, . 
till they came to one more fpacious than 
_ the reft, and rich in the remains bee faded 
magnificerice. 
, © Let us reft here awhile, nee faid 
- Dorothée faintly, ‘‘ we are going: into the 
chamber, where my lady died! that door 
opens into it. Ah, ma’améelle ! iy did 
you perfuade me to come?” _ 
Emily drew one of the maffy arm-chairs, 


ee which the ap eaene was furnifhed, 
. and 
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and begged Dorothée would fit mn and — 
try to compofe her fpirits. | | 

“© How the fight of this place brings 
all that paffed formerly to my mind !” faid 
Dorothée ; “< it feems as if it was but yefter- ” 

day fince all that fad affair happened !” 
“© Hark ! what noife is that?” faid 
Emily. 

Dorothée, half ftarting from her ai 
looked round the apartment, and they lif- 
tened—but, every thing remaining ftill, 
the old woman {poke again upon the fubject 
of her forrow. |“ This faloon; ma ’amfelle, 
was in my lady’s time the fineft apartment 

in the-chateau, and it was fitted up accord-’ 
ing to her own tafte. All this grand furni- 
ture, but you can now hardly fee what it is , 
for the duft, and our light is none of the 
beft—ah! how I have feen this room lighted: 
up in.my lady’s time!—all this grand fur-’ 
niture came from Paris, and was made after’ 
the fafhion of fome in the Louvre there, exe 
cept thofe large glaffes, and they came from 
. fome outlandifh place, and that rich tapef- 
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try. How the colours are faded already! 
—fince I faw it laft'!” 
= b underftood, that was twenty years 
ago,” obferved Emily. | 
es Thereabout, madam,” ‘faid Dorothée, 
“ and well remembered, but all the time 


between then and now feems as nothing, 


That tapeftry ufed to be greatly admired at, 

it tells the {tories out of fome famous pas 

or other, but I have forgot the name.” 
Emily now rofe to examine the figures it 


exhibited, and difcovered, by verfes in the. - 


Provengal tongue, wrought underneath each 
{cene, that it exhibited ftories from fome of 
the moft celebrated ancient romances.. — 
Dorothée’ s {pirits being now more com- 
poted, : fhe rofe, and unlocked the door that 
led into the late Marchionefs’s apartment, 
and Emily paffed into a lofty chamber, 
hung round with dark arras, and fo fpacious, 


that the lamp fhe held up did not thew 


Its. extent 5. while Dorothée, when. fhe en- 
tered, shad. dropped into a chair, where, 


fighing deeply, fhe {carcely trufted herfelf 


with the view of a {cene fo affecting to her. 
Tt 


a ce cae 
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It was fome'time before Emily perceived, 
through the dufk, the bed on which the 
Marchionefs was faid to have died; when, 
advancing to the upper end of the room, 
fie difcovered the high canopied tefter of. 
dark green damafk, with the curtains de- 
{cending to the floor in the fafhion of a 
tent, half drawn, and remaining apparently. 
as they had been left twenty years before; 
and over the whole bedding was thrown a 
counterpane, or pall, of black velvet, that 
hung down to the floor, Emily: fhuddered, 
as fhe held the lamp over .it,-and looked 
within the dark curtains, where fhe almoft 
expected to lave feen a human face, ‘and, 
fuddenly remembering the horror fhe had ~ 
fuffered upon difcovering the dying‘ Madame 
Montoni ‘in the turret-chamber of Udolpho, 
her fpirits fainted, and fhe wasturning from: 
the bed, when. Dorothée, :who had now 
reathed it, exclaimed, ‘* ‘ Holy ‘Virgin !- mes: — 
thinks I fee my, lady ftrerched — Ende pall 
——as when Jatt I faw herl? 5) sey 
Emily, fhocked by this paren 
D5 looked 
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looked involuntarily again within the cur- 


tains, but the blacknefs of the pall only ap- 
_ peared; while Dorothée was compelled to 


fupport herfelf upon the fide of the bed, : 


ae prefently tears brought her fome relief. 


«© Ah!” faid fhe, after the had wept: 
awhile, ‘* it was here I fat on that terrible‘ 


night, and held my lady’s hand, and heard 


her laft words, and faw all her fufferings— 


}? 


bere fhe died in my arms! 
“& Do not indulge thefe painful pecsileg: 


tions,” faid Emily, ‘* let us go. Shew me. 
the picture you ‘mentioned, if it will not. 


too much affeét you.” 
Jt hangs in the oriel,” faid Dorothée 


rifing, and going towards a {mall door near 


the bed’s head, which fhe opened, and Emily 
- followed with the light, into the clofet of the 
late Marchionefs. 

‘ & Alas! there fhe is, ma’améelle,” faid 


Dorothée, pointing to a portrait of a lady, ’ 


<¢ there is her. very felf! juft as the looked 
when fhe came firft to the chateau. You 

5 . mt a — : | - fee, 
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fee, madam, fhe was all blooming like you, 
then—and fo foon to be cutoff!” 

While Dorothée fpoke, Emily was at- 
tentively examining the picture, which 
bore a ftrong refemblance to the miniature, 
though the expreffion of thé countenance 
in each was fomewhat different; but  ftill 
fhe thought fhe perceived fomething of 
that penfive melancholy in the, portrait, 
which fo ftrongly characterifed - om ‘minia- 
ture. 

«< Pray, ma’amfelle, ftand befide the pice 
ture, that [ may look at you together,” 
faid Dorothée, who, when the requeft was © 
complied with, exclaimed again at the refem- 
blance. Emily alfo, as fhe gazed upon it, — 
thought that fhe had fomewhere feen a per- 
fon very like it, though fhe could not now 
recolle& who this was. . 

In this clofet were many scent cr 
the departed Marchionefs; a robe and fe- 
veral articles of her drefs were fcattered 
upon the chairs, as if they had juft been 
thrown off, On the floor, were a pair of 

~ Dé black 
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black. fattin ftppers,: and, on the dreffine. — 


table, a pair.of gloves and a long black 


veil,: which, as Emily took it up to exa- _ 


mine, fhe perceived was dropping to pieces 
with age. . 
6 Ah 1”: faid Dorothée, obferving the 
veil, «© my lady’s hand laid it there 5 it has 
never been moved fince!” __ 

~ Emily,. fhuddering, immediately laid it 


downiagain.. “* I well remember feeing her 


take it off,”’ continved Dorothée, “ it was 
on the hight before her death, when fhe had 
returned from a little walk I had perfuaded 
her to take in the gardens, and fhe feemed 
yeftefhed by it: 1 told her how much better 
fie looked, and I remember what a languid 
fmile- fhe gave me; but, alas! the little 
‘ thought, or I either, that the was [0 die, 
that night 

 Dorothée wept again, and then, taking 


up the veil, threw it fuddenly over: Emily, 


‘who fhuddered to find it wrapped’ round 
her, defcending even to her feet, and, as the 
endeavoured to throw it off, Durothée en- 

i a) treated 
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treated that fhe would keep it on for one 
moment. “I thought,” added the, “ how 
like you would look to my dear miftrefs in 
that veil ;—may your life, ma’améfelle,. ee 
a happier one than hers!” 

Emily, having difengaged herfelf po 
the veil, laid it again on the dreffing-table, 
and furveyed the clofer, where every object, 
on which her eye fixed; feemed to. fpeak of 
the Marchionefs. In a large oriel window 


of painted glafs, ftood a table, with afilver 


crucifix, and a prayer-book open; and 
Emily remembered with emotion what Do- 
rothée had mentioned concerning her cuf- 
tom of playing on her lute in this window, 
before: the obferved the lute itfelf, lying on 
acorner of the. table,.as-if ic had been care- 
lefsly placed: there by. the hand, that: had fo 
often awakened it. 

“This is a fad forlorn place!” faid ‘Do- 
rothée; * for; when my dear lady died, I had 
no heart: to put it to rights,’ or the chaniber 
éither’; and- my lord never eame-into the 
rooms after, fo they remain juft as-they 

did 
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did when my lady was removed for ‘inter- 
ment.” 

- While Dorothée fpoke, Emily was ftill 
looking on the lute, which was a Spanifh 
one, and remarkably large; and then, with 
a hefitating hand, fhe took it up, and paffed 
her fingers over the chords. -They were 
out of tune, but uttered a deep and full 
found. Dorothée ftarted at their well- 
known tones, and, feeing the lute in Emily’s 
hand, faid, “* This is the lute my lady 
Marchionefs loved fo! I remember when 


daft fhe played upon it—it was on the night. 


that fhe died. I came as ufual to undrefs 
her, and, as I entered the bed-chamber, I 
heard the found of mufic from the ofiel, 
and perceiving it was my lady’s, who was 
fitting there, I ftepped foftly to the door, 
which ftood a little open, to liften; for the 
mufic—though it was mournful—was fo 
fweet! There I faw her, wich the lute in 
her hand, looking upwards, and the tears 
fell upon her cheeks, while the fung a.vefper 
hymn, fo foft, and fo folemn | and her voice 


 trem- 
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trembled, as it were, and then: fhe would’ 
ftop for a moment, and wipe away her. 
tears, and gq on again, lower than before. 
O! I had often liftened to my lady, but n¢-: 
ver heard any thing fo fweet as this; it 
made me cry, almoft, to hear it. She had 
been at prayers, I fancy, for there was the 
book open on the table befide her—aye, . 
and there it lies open ftill! Pray, let us 
leave the oriel, ma’amfelle,” added Do- 

rothée, ‘ this is a heart-breaking place !” 
Having returned into the chamber, the 
defired to look once more upon the bed, 
when, as. they came oppofite to the open 
door, leading into the faloon, Emily, in the 
partial gleam, which the lamp threw into. 
it, thought fhe faw fomething glide along 
into the obfcurer part of the room. Her: 
fpirits had been muvh affected by the fur-. 
rounding fcene, or it is probable this cir= 
cumftance, whether real or imaginary, would. 
not have affected her in the degree it did ;. 
but fhe endeavoured. to conceal her emo- 
tion from Dorothée, who, however, obferv- 
| ing 
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ing her countenance change, Shave if fhe: 
was ill. . 
«< Let-us go,” faid Emily, faintly, ‘«¢ the 
air of thefe rooms 1s aaanekione: ” but, 
when fhe attempted to do fo, confidering 
’ that fhe muft pafs through the apartment 
where the phantom of her terror had ap- 
péared, this terror ‘increafed, and, too faint 
te fupport: herfelf,. fhe fat down on the fide 
of-the bed. 7 

‘  Dorothée, believing that-fhe was only af- 
_ feted by. a confideration of the melancholy 
cataftrophe, which had happened on this. 
fpet, endeavoured to cheer her, and then, 
as they fat: ‘together on the bed, fhe began 
to relate other particulars concerning - it,: 
and this. without reflecting, that it might 
increafe.Emily’s emotion, but becaufe they 
were particularly interefting to herfelf. “A 
little before my lady’s death,” faid fhe, 
“when the: pains were gone off, fhe called: 
me to -her, and, {tretching out her ‘hand to 
mr, I fat-dowa: juit- there—where - the curs: 
‘tain falls. upon the bed, How well Tree. 

~ | member 
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member her look at the time—death was in 
it!—I can almoft fancy I fee her now.— 
There fhe lay, ma’amfelle—her face was 
upon the pillow there! This black coun- 
terpane was not upon the bed then; it was . 
laid on, after her death, and fhe was laid 
out upon it.” 

Emily turned to look within the dufky 
curtains, as if fhe could have feen the coun- 
tenance of which Dorothée fpoke. The 
edze of the white pillow only appeared 
above the blacknefs of the pall, but, a8 ner 
eyes wandered over the pall itfelf, fhe fan- 
cied fhe faw it move. Without {peaking, 
fhe caught Dorothée’s arm, who, furprifed 
by the action, and by the look of terror that | 
accompanied it, turned her eyes from Emily 
to the bed, where, in the next moment fhe, . 
too, faw the pall flowly lifted, and fall 
again. 

Emily attempted to go, but Dorothée 
ftood fixed and gazing upon the bed; and, | 
at length, faid—*< It is only the wind, that 
waves it, ma’amfelle; we have left all the 

doors 
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doors open: fee how the air waves the 
lamp, too.—It is only the wind.” — 
She had fcarcely uttered thefe words, 


when the pall was more violently agitated. 


than before; but Emily, fomewhat afhamed 
of her terrors, ftepped back to the bed, will- 
ing to be convinced that the wind only had 
occafioned her alarm, when, as fhe gazed 
within the curtains, the pall moved again, 
and, in the next moment, the apparition of 
a human countenance rofe above it. 
Screaming with terror, they both fled, 

and got out of the chamber as faft as their 
trembling limbs would bear them, leaving 
open the doors of all the rooms, through 
which they paffed. When they reached 
the ftair-cafe, Dorothée threw open a cham- 
~ ber-door, where fome of the female fervants 
flept, and funk breathlefs on the bed; while 
Emily, deprived of all prefence of mind, 
made only a feeble attempt to conceal the 
occafion of her terror from the aftonifhed 
fervants; and, though Dorothée, when fhe 


could fpeak, endeavoured to laugh at her 


own 
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own fright, and was. joined by Emily, no. 
remonftrances could prevail with the fer- 
vants, who had quickly taken the alarm, to 
pafs. even the remainder of the night ina 
room {fo near to thefe terrific chambers. 
~ Dorothée having accompanied Emily to 
her own apartment, they then began to talk 
over, with fome degree of coolnefs, the 
f{trange circumftance, that had juft occur- 
red; and Emily would almoft have doubt- 
ed her own perceptions, had not thofe of 
Dorothée attefted their truth. Having 
now mentioned what fhe had obferved in 
the outer chamber, fhe afked the houfe- 
keeper, whether fhe was certain no door. 
had been left unfaftened,’ by which a per-. 
fon might fecretly have entered the apart- 
ments? Dorothée replied, that fhe had con- 
ftantly kept the keys of the feveral déors 
in her own pofleffion ; that, when fhe had 
gone her rounds through the caftle, ‘as fhe - 
frequently did, to examine if all was fafe, 


fhe had tried thefe doors among the reft, _ 


and had always found them fattened. It 
. : was, 
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was, therefore, impoffible, fhe added, that 
any perfon could have got admittance into 
the apartments ; and, if they could—it was 
very improbable they fhould have chofen to 
fleep in a place fo cold and forlorn. 

Emily obferved, that their vifit to thefe 
chambers had, perhaps, been watched, and: 
that fome perfon, for a frolic, had followed. 
them into the rooms, with a defign. to 
frighten them, and, while they were in the 
oriel, had taken : the. opportunity of cone 
cealing himéelf in the bed. 


Dorothée allowed, that this was: poffible,: 


till. the reeolle&ted, that, on. entering. the: 
apartments, fhe had turned: the key of the: 


outer door, and this, which had been done: 
to prevent their vifit- being noticed by any. 


of the family, who might happen.to be up, 
mutt effectually have excluded every per- 
- fon, except themfelves, from the chambers, 
and fhe now perfifted in affirming, -that the 
_ ghaftly- countenance -fhe had feen. was .no-. 
thing human, but fome dreadful apps 
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Emily was very folemnly affected. Of 
whatever natute might be the appearance } 
fhe had witneffed, whether human or fu- 
pernatural, the fate of the deceafed Mar- 
chionefs was a truth not to. be doubted ; 
and this unaccountable circumiftance, oc- 
curring in the very fcene of her fufferings, 
affected Emily’s imagination with a fuper- 
ftitious awe, to which, after having detected 
the fallacies‘ at Udolpho, the might. not 
wave yielded, had fhe’béen ignorant:of the 
unhappy ftory, related by the houfekeeper. 
Her fhe now folemniy conjured to conceal 
the occurrence of this nizht, and to make 
light of the terror fhe had already betrayed, 
that the Count might not be diftreffed by 
reports, which would certainly fpread alarth 
and confufion among his family. ‘* Time,” 
fhe added, ‘ may explain this myfterious 
affair; meanwhile let us wae ee cvertt 
In filence.” 

Dorothée readily: sai eal but fhe 
now recolleéted that fhe had left all the 
doors of the riorth-ftite of rooms open, and, 


not 
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not having courage to return alone to lock 
even the outer one, Emily, after fome ef- 
fort, fo far conquered her own fears, that 
fhe offered to accompany her to the foot of 
the back ftair-cafe, and to wait there while 
Dorothée afcended, whofe refolutiom being 
re-affured by this circumftance, fhe con- 
fented to go, and they: left Emily’ s eae 
ment together. 

No found difturbed the ftillnefs, as they 
pafied along the halls and galleries; buty 
on reaching the foot of the back ftair-cafe, 
Dorothée’s retolution failed again: having, - 
however, paufed a moment to liften, and no 
found being heard above, fhe afcended, 
leaving Emily below, and, fcarcely fuffer- 
ing her eye to glance within the firft cham- 
ber, fhe faftened the door, which fhut up 
the whole fuite of apartments, and returned 
to Emily. 

As they ftepped along the pafiage, lead- 
ing into the great hall, a found of lamenta- 
tion was heard: which feemed to come from _ 


the hall itfelf, and they ftopped in new - 
alarm 
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alarm to liften, when Emily prefently dif- 
tinguifhed the voice of Annette, whom fhe 
found croffing the hall, with another female 
fervant, and fo terrified by the report, which 
the other maids had fpread, that, believing 
fhe could be fafe only where her lady was, 
fhe was going for refuge to her apartment. 


Emily’s endeavours to laugh, or to argue 


her out of thefe terrors, were equally vain, 
and, in compaffion to her diftrefs, the con- 
fented that fhe fhould remain in her room 
during the night. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. V.. 


_ © Hai, mildly-pleafing Solitude ? 
_ Companion of the wife and good 


Ca 


Thine is the balmy breath of morn, 
Juft as the dew-bent rofe is born. 


RAISED Qeweep ees 


But chief when evening fcenes decay 
And the faint landfcape {wims away, 
Thine is the doubtful, foft deeline, 
And that beft hour of mufing thine.” 
ea THOMPSON. 


Emity: -injun@tions to Annette to be 
Silent on the fubjeét of -her terror were in- 
effectual, and the occurrence of the pre- 
ceding night fpread fuch alarm among the 
fervants, who now all affirmed, that they 
had frequently heard unaccountable noifes 
in the chateau, that a report foon reached 
the Count of the north fide of the caftle 
being haunted. He treated this, at firft, 
with ridicule, but, perceiving, that it was 
productive of ferious evil, 'in the confufion 
it occafioned among his houfehold, he for- 
bade any perfon to repeat it, on pain of 
»punifhment. The 
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The arrival of a party of his friends foon. 
withdrew his thoughts entirely from this 
fubject, and his fervants had now little. lei- 
fure to brood over it, except, indeed, in the 
evenings after fupper, when they all affem- 
bled in their hall, and related ftories of | 
ghofts, till they feared to look roynd the 
room; ftarted, if the echo of a clofirig door 
murmured along the paffage, and refufed 
to go fingly to any part of the caftle. 

On thefe occafions Annette made a diftin- 
cuifhed figure. When fhe told not only of - 
all the wonders fhe had witneffed, but of all 
that fhe had imagined, in the caftle of Udol- 
pho, with the ftory of the firange difap- 
pearance of Signora Laurentini, fhe made 
no trifling impreffion on the mind of her 
attentive auditors. Her. fufpicions, con- 
cerning Montoni, fhe would alfo have free- 
jy difclofed, had not Ludovico, who was 
now in the fervice of the Count, prudently 
checked her loquacity, whenever it pointed 
to that fubject. | 

Among the vifitors at the chateau was 

Vou. IV. -  E | the 
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the Baron de Saint Foix, an old friend of 
the Count, and his fon, the Chevalier St, 
Foix, a fenfible and amiable young man, 
who, having in the preceding year feen the 


Lady Blanche, at Paris, had become her 


declared admirer. The friendthip, which 
the Count had long entertained for his fa- 


ther, and the equality of their circumftances . 


made him fecretly approve of: the connec- 
tion; .but, thinking his daughter at this 
time too young to fix her choice for life, 
and withing to prove the fincerity and 


ftrength of the Chevalier’s attachment, he | 


then rejected his fuit, though without for- 
bidding his future hope. This young man 
now came, with the Baron, his father, to 
claim the reward of a fteady affection, a 
claim, which the Count admitted and which 
Blanche did not reject. 

While thefe vifitors were at the daresu 
it became a fcene of gaiety and fplendour. 
The pavilion in the woods was fitted up 


and frequented, in the fine evenings, as a. 


fupper. ens when the hour ufually con- 
cluded 
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cluded with a concert, at which the Count: 
and Countefs, who were fcientific perform- 
ers, and the Chevaliers: Henri and St Foix, 
with the Lady Blanche- and Emily, whofe 
voices and fine tafte compenfated for the 
want of more fkilful execution, ufually af- — 
fifted.. Several of the Count’s fervants per- 
formed on horns and other inftruments, fome 
of which placed at a little diftance among _ 
the woods, fpoke, in fweet refponfe, to the 
harmony, that proceeded from the pavilion, 

At any other period, thefe parties would 
have been delightful to. Emily; but her fpi- 
rits were now oppreffed with a melancholy, 
which fhe perceived that no kind of what 1s 
called amufement had power to diffipate, 
and which the tender and, frequently, pa- 
thetic, melody of thefe concerts fometimes _ 
increafed to a very painful degree. 

She was particularly fond of walking in 
the woods, that hung on a promontory, 
overlooking the fea, Their luxuriant fhade 
was foothing to her penfive mind, and, in 
the partial views, which they afforded of ~ 

"Ee the 
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the Mediterranean, with its winding thores 
and paffing fails, tranquil beauty was united. 
with. grandeur. The paths were rude and 
_. frequently overgrown with vegetation, but 
their tafteful owner would fuffer little to be 
done to them, and fcarcely a fingle branch 
to be lopped from the venerable trees. On 
an eminence, in one of the moft fequeftered 
parts of thefe woods, was a ruftic feat, — 
formed of the trunk of a decayed oak, which _ 
had once. been a noble tree, and of which 
‘many lofty branches ftill fourifhing united 
with beech and pines to over-canopy the ~ 
fpot. Beneath their deep umbrage, the eye 
pafied over the tops of other woods, to-the 
Mediterranean, and, to the left, through an 
opening, was feen a ruined watch-tower, 
ftanding on a point of rock, near the fea, 
and rifing from among the tufted foliage. 

Hither Emily often’ came alone in the 
filence of evening, and, foothed by the | 
{cenery and by the faint murmur, that rofe 
from the waves, would fit,- till darknefs 
obliged her to return to the chateau. Fré- 

' quently, . 
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quently, alfo, the vifited the watch-tower, 
which commanded the entire profpect, and, 
when fhe leaned againft its broken walls, 
and thought of Valancourt, fhe not once 
imagined, what was fo true, that this tower 
had been almoft as frequently his refort, 
as her own, fince his eftrangement from the 
neighbouring chateau. | | 
One evening, fhe lingered here.to a late 
_ hour. She had fat on the fteps of the build- 
ing, watching, in tranquil melancholy, the 
gradual effect of evening over the exten- 
five profpect, till the gray waters of the 
Mediterranean and the maffy woods were 
almoft the only features of the fcene, that 
remained vifible; when, as fhe gazed alter- 
nately on thefe, and on the mild blue of the 
heavens, where the firft ‘pale ftar of evening 
appeared, fhe perfonified the hour in the — 
following lines: — | 


SONG OF THE EVENING HOUR. 
Laft of the Hours, that track the fading Day, 


I move along the realms of twilight air, 
And hear, remote, the choral fong decay | 
Of fifter-nymphs, who dance around his car- 


E 3 Then, 


re Or ce 
Then, as I follow through the azure void, 
His partial fplendour from my {training eye 
Sinks in the depths of {pace ; my only guide 
His faint ray dawning on the tartheit tky; 


Save that {weet, lingering ftrain of gayer Hours ! 
Whofe clofe my voice prolongs in dying notes, 
While mortals on the green earth own its pow’rs, 
As downward on the evening gale it floats, 


‘When fades along the Weft the Sun’s laft beam 
Ais, weary, to the nether world he goes, 
And mountain-fummits catch the purple gleam, 
And flumbering ocean faint and fainter glows, 


Silent upon the globe’s broad fhade F fteal, . 
And o’er its dry turf fhed the cooling dews, 
And ev’ry fever’d herb and flow’ret heal, 
And all their fragrance on the air diffufe, 


Where’er I move, a tranquil pleafure feign ; 


- O’er all the fcene the dufky tints I fend, 


That forefts wild and mountains, ftretching plains - 
And peopled towns, in foft confufion blend. | 


Wide o’er the world I waft the frefh’ning wind, — 
Low breathing through the woods and twilight vale, 
In whifpers foft, that woo the penfive mind ; 
Of him, who loves my lonely iteps to hail. 


His tender oaten teed I watch to hear, 

Stealing its {weetnefs o’er fome plaining rill, 

Or foothing ocean’s wave, when ftorms_are near, 

Or {welling in the breeze from diftant hill! 
: | I wake 
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I wake the fairy elves, who fhun the light ; 
When, from their bloffom’d beds, they fly peeps 
And Spy my pale flar, leading on the night,— 
Forth to their games and revelry they leap ; ; 


Send all the prifon’d {weets abroad in air, 

That with them flumber’d in the flow’ret’s cell ; 
Then to the fhores and moon-light brooks repair, 
Till the high larks their matin-carol fwell, ~~ 


The wood-nymphs hail my airs and temper’d fhade, 
With ditties foft and lightly fportive dance, 

On river margin of fome bow'ry glade, 

And ftrew their frefh buds as my iteps advance: 


But, {wift I pafs, and diftant regions trace, - 

For moon-beams filver all the eaftern cloud, 

. And Day’s latt crimfon veftige fades apace ; 
Down the fteep wefl I fly from Midnight’s fhroud. . 
The moon was now rifing out of the 
fea. She watched its gradual progrefs, the 
extending line of radiance it threw upon | 
the waters, the fparkling oars, the fail faint- 
ly filvered, and the wood-tops and the bat- 
tlements of the watch-tower, at whofe foot 
fhe was fitting, jaft tinted with the rays. 
Emily’s fpirits were in harmony with this 
{cene. As fhe fat meditating, founds ftole 
by her on the air, which fhe immediately 
knew to be the. mufic and the voice fhe 
had formerly heard at midnight, and the 
| | E4 emotion 
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emotion of awe, which fhe felt, was net. 
unmixed with terror, when the confidered 
her ‘remote and lonely fituation, The 
founds drew nearer. She would have rifen 
to leave the place, but they feemed to come 

‘from the way fhe muft have taken towards 
the chateau, and fhe awaited the event in 
trembling expectation. -The founds con- 
tinued to approach, for fome time, and 
then ceafed. Emily fat liftening, gazing 
and unable to move, when fhe faw a figure 
emerge from the fhade of the woods and 
pafs along the bank, at fome little diftance 
before her. Ic went fwiftly, and her fpirits 
were fo overcome with awe, that, though fhe 
faw, fhe did not much obferve it. 

Having left the fpot, with a refolution 
never again to vifit it alone, at fo late an 
hour, fhe began to approach the chateau, 
when fhe heard voices calling her, from the 
part of the’ wood, which was neareft to it. 
They were the fhouts of the Count’s fer- 
vants, who were fent to fearch for her ; and 


when fhe entered the fupper-room, where 
| he 
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he-fat with Henri and Blanche, he gently 
reproached her with a look, which fhe 

- blufhed to have deferved, | 
This little occurrence deeply tmprefled 
her mind, and, when fhe withdrew to her 
own room, it recalled fo forcibly the cir- 
cumftances fhe had witneffed, a few nights _ 
before, that fhe had fcarcely courage to re- 
main alone. She watched: to a late hour, 
when, no found having renewed her fears, ~ 
fhe, at length, funk to repofe.. But this 
_ was of fhort continuance, for fhe was dif- 
tuibed by a loud and unufual nore, that 
feemed to come from the gallery, into 
which her chamber opened. Groans were 
diftinétly heard, and, immediately after, a 
dead. weight fell againft -her door, with a 
violence, that threatened to burft it open. 
She called toudly to know who was there, 
but received no anfwer, though, at inter- 
vals, fhe flill thought the heard fomething. 
like a low moaning, Fear deprived her of 
the power to move. Soon after, the heard 
| Es foot. 
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~ footfteps in a remote part of the gallery, 
and, as they approached, fhe called more 
loudly than before, till the fteps paufed at 
her door. She then diftinguifhed the voices’ 
of feveral of the fervants, who feemed too 
much engaged by fome circumftance with- 
out, to attend to her calls; but, Annette 
foon after entering the room for water, 
_ Emily underftood, that one of the maids 
had fainted, whom fhe immediately defired 
them to bring into her room, where fhe af- 
fifted to reftore her. When this girl had 
recovered her {peech, fhe affirmed, that, as 
fhe was paffing up the: back ftair-cafe, in 
the. way to her chamber, fhe had feen an 
apparition on the fecond landing-place ; 
fhe held the lamp low, fhe faid, that the 
might pick her way, feveral of the ftairs 
being infirm and even decayed, and it was 
upon raifing her eyes, that fhe faw this ap- 
pearance. It ftood for a moment in the 
_corner of the landing-place, which fhe was 
approaching, and then, gliding up the 
ftairs, 


~ 
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ftairs, vanifhed at the door of the apart- 
ment, that had been lately opened. She 
heard afterwards a hollow found. 

‘‘ Then the devil has got a key to that 
apartment, ” faid Dorothée, ‘¢ for it could 
be nobody but he; I locked the door my- 
felf!’ 

The girl, ines down the ftairs and» 
pafling up the great ftair-cafe, had run, 
with a faint fcream, till fhe reached the gal- 
lery, where fhe fell, groaning, | at eure 
door. . 

Gently chiding her for the alarm fhe had 
occaftoned, Emily tried to make her afham- 
ed of her fears; but the girl perfifted_in fay- 
ing, that fhe had feen an apparition, till fhe 
went <o her own room, whither fhe was ac- 
companied by all the fervants prefent, ex- 
cept Dorothée, who, at Emily’s requeft, re- 
mained with her during the night. Emily 
" -was perplexed, and Dorothée was terrified, 
and mentioned many occurrences of former: | 
times, which had long fince confirmed her - 
f{uperftitions,; among thefe, according to 

E & her 
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her belief, fhe had once witneffed an ap- 
pearance, like that juft defcribed, and on 
the very fame fpot, and it was the renem- 
brance of it, that had made her paufe, when - 
fhe was going to afcend the ftairs. with 
Emily, and which had increafed her reluc- 
tance to open the north apartments. What- 
ever might be Emily’s opinions, fhe did nos 
difclofe them, but liftened attentively to alk 
that Dorothée communicated, which occa- 
fioned her much thought and perplexity. 

_ From this night the terror of the fer- 
- -vants increafed to fuch an excefs, that fe- 
veral of tliém determined to leave the cha- 


 teau, and requefted their difcharge of the 
Count, who, if he had any faith in the fub- 


| ject of their alarm, thought proper to dif- 


femble it, and, anxious ‘to avoid the incon- 
venience that threatened him, employed ri- 
dicule and then argument to convince them 
they had nothing to apprehend from fuper- 
natural agency. But fear had rendered 
their minds inacceffible to reafon; and it 
was now, that Ludovico proved at once 

his 
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his courage and his gratitude for the kinde 
nefs he. had received from the Count, by 
offering to watch, during a night, in the 
fuite of rooms, reputed to be haunted. 
He feared, he faid, no fpirits, and, if any. 
thing of human form appeared—he would — 
prove that he dreaded that as little, 

The Count paufed upon the offer, while 
the fervants, who ‘heard it, looked upon one 
another in scab: and amafement, and An- 
nette, terrified for the fafety of Ludovico, 
employed tears and entreaties to diffuade 
him from his purpofe. 

‘c You are a bold fellow,” faid the 
Count, fmiling, “¢ Think well of what you 
are going to encounter, before you finally 
determine upon it. However, if you per- 
fevere in your refolution, I will accept your 
offer, and your intrepidity fhall not go un- 
rewarded.” 

“* I defire no reward, your + Exctlloaza.” 
replied Ludovico, ‘* but your approbation, 
| Your Excellenza has been fufficiently good _ 
to me already ; but I with to have arms, 

. that 
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that I may be equal to my enemy, if he 
fhould appear.” 

© Your fword cannot defend you againft 
a ghoft,” replied the Count, throwing a 
glance of irony upon the other fervants, 
neither can bars, or bolts; for a fpirit, 
you know, can glide through a key-hole, ° 
as eafily as through a door.” 
© Give mea fword, my lord Count,” 
faid Ludovico, *“* and I will lay all the 
fpirits, that fhall attack me, in the red 
fea.” | 
© Well,” faid the Count, “ you fhall 
have a fword, and good cheer, too; and 
your brave comrades here will, perhaps, 


~ have courage enough to remain another ~ 


' might in the chateau, ftnce your boldnefs 
will certainly, for this night, at leaft, con- 
fine all the malice of the ipeette to youre 
felf.”” 
-Curiofity now ftrugpled with fear in ‘the 
minds of feveral of his fellow fervants, and, 
at length, they refolved to await the event 


of Ludovico’s rafhnefs, 
| Emily 
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Emily was furprifed and concerned, when 
fhe heard of his intention, and was frequent- 
‘ly inchned to mention what fhe had wit- 
neffed in the north apartments to the Count, 
for fhe could not entirely diveft herfelf of 
fears for Liudovico’s fafety, though her 
reafon reprefented thefe to be abfurd. The 
neceffity, however, ‘of concealing the fecret, — 
with which Dorothée had entrufted her, and 
which muft have been mentioned, with the 
‘Jate occurrence, in excufe for her having 
fo privately vifited the north apartments, 
kept her entirely filent on the fubject of her 
apprehenfion; and fhe tried only to footh 
Annette, who held, that Ludovico was cer- 
tainly to be deftroyed; and who was much 
lefs affected by Emily’s confolatory efforts, 
than by the manner of old Dorothée,; who 
. often, as fhe exclaimed Ludovico, fighed, 
and threw up her eyes to heaven. | 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. VI. 


6 Ye gods of quiet, and of fleep profound ¥ 
Whofe foft dominion o’er this caftle fways, 
And all the widely-filent places.:ound, 

Forgive me, if my trembling pen difplays 
What never yet was fung in mortal lays.’” 


1 
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"THE Count gave orders for the north 


apartments to be opened and prepared for 
the reception of Ludovico; but Dorothée, 
remembering what fhe had lately witncfled 
there, feared to obey, and, not one of the 
other fervants daring to venture thither, the 


~ rooms rematned fhut up till the time when — 


Ludovico was to retire thither for the night, 
an hour, for which the whole houfchold 
waited with impatience. 


After fupper, Ludovico, by the order of 


the Count, attended him in his clofer, where 
they remained alone for near half an hour, 
and, on leaving which, his Lord delivered 
to him a fword, 

A “Ie 
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<¢ Tt has feen fervice in mortal quarrels, 
faid the Count, jocofely, ‘* you will ufe it ~ 
honourably, no doubt, in a fpiritual one. 
To-morrow, let me hear that there is not 
one ghoft remaining in the chateau.” - 

Ludovico received it with a refpe€fyl 
bow. ‘* You fhall ‘be obeyed, my Lord,” 
faid he; ‘I will engage, that no fpectre 
fhall difturb the peace of the chateau after 
this night.” 

They now returned to the en 
where the Count’s guefts awaited to accom- 
pany him and Ludovico to the door of the 
north apartments, and Dorothée, being fume 
moned for the keys, delivered them to Lu- 
dovico, who then led the way, followed by — 
moft of the inhabitants of the chateau. 
- Having reached the back ftair-cafe, feveral 
of the fervants fhrunk back, and refufed to 
go further, but the reft followed him to the 
top of the ftair-cafe, where a broad landing- 
place allowed them to flock round him, 
while he applied the key to the door, 
during which they watched him with as 


much 
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much eager curiofity as if he had been per- 
forming fome magical rite. 
Ludovico, unaccuftomed: to the lock, 


could not turn it, and Dorothée, who had. 


lingered far behind, was called forward, 
under whofe hand the door opened flowly, 
and,- her eye glancing within the dufky 
chamber, fhe uttered a fudden fhriek, and 
_ retreated. At this fignal of alarm, the 
greatet part of the crowd hurried down the 
ftairs, and the Count, Henri and Ludovico 
were left alone to purfue the enquiry, who 


inftantly rufhed into the apartment, Ludo- - 


-vico with a drawn {word, which he had juft 
tine to draw from the fcabbard, the Count 
with the Jamp in his hand, and Henri car- 
rying a bafket, containing provifion. for the 
courageous adventurer. 

Having looked haftily round the fir 


room, where nothing appeared to juftify — 


alarm, they paffed on to the fecond ;. and, 
here too all being quiet, they proceeded to 
a third in a more tempered ftep. The 


Count had now leifure to fmile at the dif- - 


compofure, 


| ( or -) | 
compofure, into which he had been furs 
_ prifed, and to.afk Ludovico in which room | 
he defigned to pafs the night. _ 
‘© There are feveral chambers beyond 
thefe, your Lxcellenza,” faid Ludovico, 
pointing to a door, “ and in one of them is 
a bed, they fay. I will pafs the night there, 
and when I am weary of watching, I can_ 
lie down.” . | 
“¢ Good ;”’ faid the Count, ‘ let us go on. 
You fee thefe rooms thew nothing but damp 
walls and decaying furniture. I have been 
fo much engaged. fince I came to the cha- 
teau, that I have not looked into them till 
now. Remember, Ludovico, to tell the 
houfekeeper, to-morrow, to throw open 
thefe windows. The damafk hangings are 
dropping to pieces, I will have them taken 
down, and this antique furniture removed.” 
“Dear fir! faid Henri, ** here is an 
arm-chair fo maffy with gilding, that it re- — 
fembles one of the ftate chairs atthe Lou- 
vre, niore than any thing elfe.” 
“* Yes,” faid the Count, ftopping a mo- 
ment 
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ment to furvey it, ‘ there is a hiftory be- 
Jonging to that chair, but I have not time 
to tell it.—Let us pafson. This fuite runs 
_ to a greater extent than I had imagined; it — 
is many years fince I was in them. But — 
where is the bed-room you fpeak of, Ludo~ 
vico ?—thefe are only anti-chambers to the _ 
great drawing-room, I remember them in 
their fplendour !’? 

“¢ The bed, my Lord,” replied Ludovico, 
“ they told me, was in a room that opens be- 
yond the faloon, and terminates the fuite.” 

. & O, here is the faloon,” faid the Count, 
as they entered the fpacious apartment, in 
which Emily and Dorothée had refted. He 
here {tood for amoment, furveying the re- 
Jiques of faded grandeur, which it exht- 
bited—the fumptuous tapeftry—the long 
and low fophas of velvet, with frames hea- 
vily carved and gilded—the floor inlaid 
with {mall fquares of fine marble, and co- 
vered in the centre with a piece of very rich 
tapeftry work—the cafements of painted © 
glafs, and the large Veretian mirrors, of a 

| fize 
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fize and quality, fuch as at that period 
France could. not make, which reflected, on 
every fide, the fpacious apartment. Thefe 
had formerly alfo reflected a gay and bril- 
ji.nt fcene, for this had been the ftate-room 
of the chateau, and here the Marchionefs 
had held the aflemblies, that made part of the 
feftivities of her nuptials. If the wand of 
a magician could have recalled the vanifhed 
groups, many of them vanifhed. even from 
the earth! that once had paffed over thefe 
polifhed mirrors, what a varied and con- 
trafted picture would they have exhibited 
with the prefent! ‘Now, inftead of a blaze 
of lights, and-a {plendid and; | bufy-crowd, 

they reflected only the rays of the one glim- 
mering lamp, which the Count held up, 
and which fcarcely ferved to fhew the three 
forlorn figures, that ftood furveying the 
room, and the fpacious and dufky walls | 
around them. 

«¢ Ah!” faid the Count: to Henri, awak- 
‘ing from his deep reverie, “« how the fcene 
is changed fince laft I faw it! I was.a 

YOURS: 
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young man, then, and the Marchionefs was 
' alive and in her bloom; many other per- 
fons were here, too, who are now no more! 
- There ftood the orcheftra; here we tripped 
in many a fprightly maze—the walls echo- 
ing to the dance! Now, they refound only 
one feeble voice—and even that will, ere 
Jong, be heard no more! My fon, remem- 
ber, that I was once as young as yourlelf, 
and that you muft pafs away like thofe, who 
have preceded you—like thofe, who, as they 


fung and danced in this once gay aparte ” 
ment, forgot, that years are made up of | 


moments, and that every ftep they took 
carried them nearer to their graves. But 
fuch reflections are ufclefs, 1 had almott faid 


criminal, unlefs they teach us to prepare for. 


eternity, fince,- otherwife, they cloud our 
-prefent happinefs, without guiding us to a 
future one. But enough of this; let us go 
on.” : 
Ludovico now opened the door of the 
bed-room, and the Count, as he entered, 
was ftruck with the funereal appearance, 
| which 


‘ 
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which the dark arras gave to it. He ap- 
proached the bed, with an emotion of fo- 
lemnity, and, perceiving it to-be covered 
with the pall of black velvet, paufed ; 
What can this mean ? 2” faid -he, as he 
gazed upon it. 

‘¢ T have heard, my Lord,” faid ee 
as he ftood at the feet, looking within 
canopied curtains, “ that the “Lady Mar- 
chionefs de Villeroi died in this chamber, 
and remained here till fhe was removed to 
be buried; and this, perhaps, Signor, may 
account for the pall.” . 

The Count made no reply, but ftood for 
a few moments engaged in thought, and 
evidently much affected. Then, turning 
to Ludovico, he afked him with a ferious 
air, whether he thought his courage would © 
fupport him through the night? * If you 
doubt this,’”’ added the Count, ** do not 
be afhamed to own it; I will releafe you. 
' from your engagement, without expofing 
you to the triumphs of your fellow-fer- | 


vants.” 
8 Ludovico 
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Ludovico paufed; pride, and fomething 
very like fear, feemed ftruggling- in his 
_ breaft; pride, however, was victorious ;— 
he blufhed, and his hefitation ceafed. 

«No, my Lord,” faid he, * I will go 
through with what I have begun; and I am 
grateful for your confideration, On that 
hearth I will make a fire, and, with the good 
cheer in this bafket, I doubt not I fhall do 
well.” 

“ Be it fo,” faid the Count; “ but how 
will you beguile the tedioufnefs of the night, 
if you do not fleep ?” 

‘© When I am weary, my Lord,” replied 
Ludovico, ‘I fhall not fear to fleep; in 
the meownley have a book, that will en- 
' tertain me.’ 

“Well,” faid the Count, “ I hope n no- 
thing will. difturb you; but if you fhould be 
ferioufly alarmed in the night, come to my 
apartment. I have too much confidence in 
your good fenfe and courage, to believe you 
will be alarmed on flight grounds; or fuffer 

the gloom of. this chamber, or its remote 
. fituation, 
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fituation, to overcome you with ideal ter- 
rors, To-morrow, I fhall have to thank 
you for an important fervice; thefe rooms 
fhall then be thrown open, and my people 
will be convinced of their error. Good 
night, Ludovico; let me fee you early in 
the morning, and remember what I lately 
faid to you.” 

“© T will, my Lord; good night to your 
Excellenza;, let me attend you with the 
light.” | 

He lighted the Count and Henri through 
the chambers to the outer door: on the land- 
ing-place ftood a lamp, which one of the 
affrighted fervants had left, and Henri, as 
he took it up, again bade Ludovico good 
night, who, having refpectfully returned 
the with, clofed the door upon them, and 
faftened it. Then, as he retired to the 
bed-chamber, he examined the rooms, 
through which he pafled,. with more mi- 
nuitenefs than he had done before, for he 
apprehended that fome perfon might have. 
concealed himfelf in them, for the purpofe 
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of frightening him. No-.one, -however, : 
but himfelf, was in thefe chambers, and, 
leaving open the doors, through which he 
pafled, he came again to the great drawing- 
room, whofe fpacioufnefs and filent gloom 
fomewhat awed him. For a moment he 
- ftood, looking back through the long fuite 
of rooms he had quitted, and, as he turned, 
perceiving a light and his own figure, re- 
flected in one of the large mirrors, he ftart- 
ed. Other objects too were feen obfcurely 
on its dark furface, but he paufed not to 
examine them, and returned haftily into 
the bedroom, as he furveyed which, he 
obferved the door of the oriel, and opened 
st, ALL within was fill. On Jooking 
-sound, his eye was arrefted by the por- 
trait of the deceafed Marchionefs, upon 
which he gazed, for a confiderable time, 
with great attention and fome furprife,; 
and then, having examined the clofet, he © 
returned into the bed-room, where he kin- ° 
dled a wood fire, the bright blaze of which 
revived his fpirits, which had begun to yield 

: to 
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tothe gloomand filenceof the place, for gulls 
of wind alone broke at intervals this filence. 
He now drew a {mall table and achair near 
the fire, took a bottle of wine, and fome 
cold provifion out of his bafket, and regaled 
himfelf. When he had finifhed his repatft, 
he laid his fword upon the table, and, not 
feeling difpofed to fleep, drew from his poc- 
ket the book he had fpoken of.—It was a 
volume of old Provengal tales. Having 
{tirred the fire into a brighter blaze, trim- 
med his lamp, and drawn his chair upon 
the hearth, he began to read, and his atten. | 
tion was foon wholly occupied by the 
{cenes, which the page difclofed. 

The Count, meanwhile, had returned to 
the fupper-room, whither thofe of the party, 
who jhad attended him to the north apart- 
ment, had retreated, upon hearing Doro- 
thée’s {cream, and who were now earneft in 
their enquiries concerning thofe chambers. _ 
The Count rallied his guefts on their pre- 

_ Cipitate retreat, and on the fuperftitious in- 
clination which had occafioned it, and this 
| ae led 
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led to the queftion, Whether the fpirit, af- 
ter it has quitted the body, 1s ever permit- 
‘ted to revifit the earth; and if it is, whether 
it was poflible for fpirits to become vifible 
to the fenfe. The Baron was of opinion, 
that the firft was probable, and the Jaft was 
poffible, and he endeavoured to‘juftify this 
opinion by refpectable authorities, both an- 
~ cient and modern, which he quoted. The 


Count, however, was decidedly againft him, | 


and a long converfation en{ued, in which the 
ufual arguments on thefe fubjects were on 
both fides brought forward with fkill, and 
difcuffed with candour, but without convert- 
ing either party to the opinion of his oppo- 
nent. The effect of their converfation on 
their auditors was various. Though the 
Count had much the fuperiority of the Baron 
in point of argument, he had confiderably 
fewer adherents; for that love, fo natural to 


the human mind, of whatever is able to dif. ° 


tend its faculties with wonder and aftonifh- 
ment, attached the majority of the company 


to the fide of the Baron; and, though many 
of 
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of the Count’s propofitions were unanfwer- 
able, his opponents were inclined to believe 
this the coniequence of their own want of 
knowledge, on fo abftracted a fubyect, rather 
than that arguments did not exift, which 
were forcible enough to conquer his. 
Blanche was pale with attention, tll the 
ridicule in her father’s glance called a bluth. 
upon her countenance,. and fhe then en:lea- 
voured to forget the fuperftitious tales fle 
had been told in her convent. Meanwhile, 
Emily had been liftening with deep atten- 
tion to the difcuffion of what was to her a 
very interefting queftion, and, remembering 
the appearance fhe had witneffed in the 
apartment of the late Marchionefs, fhe was 
frequently chilled with awe. Several times _ 
fhe was on the point of mentioning what fhe 
had feen, but the fear of giving pain to the 
Count, and the dread of his ridicule, re- 
ftrained her; and, awaiting in anx‘ous expec- ~ 
tation the event of Ludovico’s intrepidity, | 
fhe determined that her future filence fhould 
depend upon it, 
When the party had feparated for the 
| F 3 night, 
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night, and the Count retired to his dreffing- 
room, the remembrance of the defolate 
{cenes he had lately witneffed in hts own 
manfion deeply affected him, but at length 
he was aroufed from his reverie and his 
filence. ‘© What mufrc is that I hear ??’— 
faid he fuddenly to his valet, ** Who plays 
at this late hour 2?” 

The man made no reply, and the Count 
continued to liften, and then added, ** That 
is nO common mufician ; he touches the in- 
ftrument with a delicate hand; who is it, 
Pierre ?”’ | 

“My Lord !” faid the man, hefitatingly. 

*¢ Who plays that inftrument ?” repeated 
the Count, | 
~ “© Does. not your lordfhip know, then ?” 
Jaid the valer. | 

‘© What mean you?” faid the Count, 
fomewhat fternly. , 

“ Nothing, my Lord, I meant nothing,” 
rejoined the man fubmiffively—< Only— 
that mufic—goes about the houle at mid- 

| night 
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night often, and | ehougne your o_o 
might have heard it before.” 

“© Mufic goes about the houfe at mid- 
night! Poor fellow !—does nobody dance ~ 
to the mufic, too?” | 

‘¢It is not in the chateau, I believe, my 
I.ord; the founds come from the woods, 
they fay,. though they feem fo near ;—but 
then a {pirit can do any thing !” 

6s Ah, poor fellow!” faid the Count, * I 
“perceive you are as filly as the reft of them; 
to-morrow, you will be convinced of your 
ridiculous error. But hark !—what voice 
is. that ?” | 7 

‘©Oh, my. Lord! that is the voice we 
often hear with the mufic.” 

“ Often!” faid the cabees “« How often, 
pray ? It is a very fine one.’ 

‘¢ Why, my Lord, I myfelf have not 
heard it more than two or three times, but 
there are thofe who have lived here longer, 
that have heard it often enough.” 

“© What a fwell was that!” exclaimed 
the Count, as he ftill liftened, ‘“* And now, 

F 4 | what 
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what a dying cadence! This 1s furely. fome- 
thing more than mortal!” 

“© That is what they fay, my Lord,” faid 
the valet; ‘‘ they fay it is nothing mortal, 
that utters it; and if I might By my 
thoughts” —— 

© Peace ! D faid the Count, and he liftened 
till the ftrain died away. 

‘¢ This is ftrange !” faid he, as he turned 
from the window, * ea the cafements, 
Pierre.” 

Pierre obeyed, and the-‘Count foon after 
difmiffed -him, -but did not fo foon lofe the 
remembrance of ‘the mufic, which long vi- 
brated in his fancy in tones of melting {weet- 
nefs, while furprife and perplexity engaged 
his thoughts. 

Ludovico, meanwhile, in his remote. 
chamber, heard, now and then,’ the faint 
echo of a clofing door, as the family retired 
to reft, and then the hall clock, at a great 
diftance, ftrike twelve, “It is midnight,” 
faid he, and he looked fufpicioufly round | 
the fpacious chamber, The fire on the 

hearth - 
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hearth was now nearly expiring, for his at- 
tention having been engaged by the book | 
before him, he had forgotten every thing 
befides; but he foon added frefh wood, 
not becaufe he was cold, though the night 
was ftormy, but becaufe he was cheerlefs ; 
and, having again trimmed his lamp, he 
poured out a glafs of wine, drew his chair 
nearer to the crackling blaze, tried to be deaf 
to the wind, ‘that howled mournfully at the 
' cafements, endeavoured to abftract his mind 
from the melancholy, that was ftealing upon 
him, and again took up his book. It had 
-been lent to him by Dorothée, who had for- 
merly pickeditup in an obfcure corner of the 
Marquis’s library, and who, having opened 
it and perceived fome of the marvels it re- 
Jated, had carefuily preferved it for her 
own entertainment, its condition giving her 
fome excule for detaining it from its proper 
ftation, Thedamp corner into which it had 
fallen, had cauled the cover to be disfigured 
and mouldy, and the leaves to be fo dif- 


coloured with fpots, that it was not without 
F 5 difficulty 
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difficulty the letters could be traced. The 
fictions of the Provengal writers, whether 
drawn from the Arabian legends, brought 
by the Saracens into. Spain, or recounting 
the chivalric expleits. performed by the 
crufaders, whom the Troubadours accom- 
panied to the eaft, were generally fplendid. 
and always marvellous, both in {cenery and 
incident; and it is not wonderful, that Do- 
rothée and Ludovico fhould be fafcinated by 
Inventions, which had captivated the carelefs 
imagination in every rank of fociety, ina 
former zce. Some of the tales, however, in 
the bo k now before Ludovico,. were of. 
fimple ftructure, and exhibited nothing of 
the magnificent machinery and heroic man- 
ners, which ufuaily characterized the fables 
of the twelf.h century, and of this defcrip- 
ticn was the one he now happened to open, 
which, in its original ftyle, was of great 
length, but which may be thus fhortly re- 
lated. The reader will perceive, that it is 
ftron.ly tunctured with the fuperftition of 
the times, | 

| THE 
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THE PROVENCAL TALE. 


“ THER lived,inthe province of Bretagne, 

a noble Baron, famous for his magnificence 
and courtly hofpitalities. His caftle was 
graced with ladies of exquifite beauty, and 
thronged with illuftrious knights; for the 
honours he paid to feats of chivalry invited 
the brave of diftant countries to enter his 
lifts, and his courte was more {plendid than 
thofe of many princes. Eight minttrels were 
retained in his fervice, who ufed to fing to 
their harps romantic fictions, taken from 
the Arabians, or adventures of chivalry, that 
befel knights during the crufades, or the 
“martial deeds of the Baron, their lord ;— 
while he, furrounded by his *knights and 
ladies, banqueted in the great hall of his — 
caitle, where the coftly tapeftry, that adorned 
the walis with pictured exploits of his an- 
ceftors,; the cafements.of painted glafs, en- 
riched with armorial bearings, the gorgeous 
-banners, that waved along the roof, the . 
fumptuous canopies, the profufion of gold 
F 6 and 
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and filver, that glittered on the fideboards, 
the numerous difhes, that covered the tables, 
the number and gay liveries of the atten- 
dants, with the chivalric and {plendid attire 
of the guefts, united to form a fce:.e of 
magnificence, fuch as we may not hope to 
fee in th: fe degenerate days. 

‘© Of the Baron, the following adventure is 
related. One night, having retired late from 
the banquet to his chamber, and difmiffed 
his attendants, he was furprifed by the ap- 
pearance of a tiranger of a noble.air, but of 
a forrowful and «ejected countenance, Be- 
lieving, that this perion had been fecreted 
in the apartment, fince it appeared impof- 
fible he could have lately paffed the anti-. 
room, unobierved by the pagcs in waiting, 
who would have prevented this intrufion on 
their lord, the Baron, calling loudly for his 
people, drew his fword, whieh he had not 
yet taken fiom his fide, and f{tood upon his 
defence. The ftranger flowly advancing, 
told him, that there was nothing to fear; 
that he came with no hoftile dcefign, but to 

com- 
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communicate to him a terrible fecret, which 
-it was neceffary for him to know. | 

“‘ The Baron, appeafed by the courteous 
manners of the f{tranger, aft-r furveying him, 
for fome time, in filence, returned his {word 
into the {cabbard, and delired him to explain 
the means, by which he had obtained accefg 
to the chamber, and the purpofe of this ex- 
traordinary vifit. 

“© Without an{wering either of thefe enqui- 
ries, the ftranger faid, that he could not then 
explain himfelf, but that, .f the Baron would 
follow him to the edge of the foreft, at a 
fhort diftance from the caftle walls, he would 
there. convince him, that he had fomething 
of importance to difclofe. 

‘¢ This propofal again alarmed the Baron, 
who would {carcely Bice that the ftranger 
meane to draw him to fo folitary a {pot, at- 
this hour of the night, without harbouring 
a defign again{t his life; and he refufed to - 
go, oblerving, at the fame time, that, if the 
{tranger’s purpofe was an honourable one, he 
would not perfift in refufing to reveal the 

occafion 
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occafion of his-vifit, in the apattment where’ 


they were. 


“© While he fpoke this, he viewed the 


firanger ftill more attentively than before, 
but obferved no change in his countcnance, 


or any fymptom, that might intimate a 
confcioufnefs of evil defign. He was ha- 


bited like a knight, was of a tall and ma- 
jeftic ftature, and of dignified and courteous 


manners. Still, however, he refuf:d to com- 
municate the fubjeét of his errand in any 
place, but that he had mentioned, and, at 
the fame time, gave hints concernicg the 
fecret he would difclofe, that awakened a de- 
gree of folemn curiofity inthe Baron, which, 
at length, induced him to confent to follow 
the ftranger, on certain conditions. 

‘s Sir knight,” faid he, “ I will attend 
you to the foreft, and will take with me only 
four of my people, who fhall witnefs ‘our 
conference.”’. 

‘¢ Tothis, however, the Knight objected. 

<¢ What I would difclofe,” faid he, with 
folemnity; “js ‘to you alone. There are 

only 
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only three living perfons, to whom the cir 
cumftance is known; it is of more confe-. 
quence to you and your houfe, than I fhall 
now explain. In-future years, you will look. 
back to this night with fatisfa€tion:or re- 
pentance, accordingly as you now determine. 
As you would hereafter profper—follow 
me; I pledge you the honour of a knight, 
that no evil fhall befall you ;—if you are 
contented to dare fucurity—remain in your 
chamber, and I will depart as I came.” 

‘¢ Sir knight,” replied the Baron, “how _ 
Is it poffibte, that my future peace can de- 
pend upon my- prefent determination ?” | 

‘* That is not now to be told,” faid the 
{tranger, “I have explained myfelf to the 
utmoft. It is late; if you follow me it muft 


be quickly ;—you will do well to confider 
the alternative.” 


‘© The Baron miufed, and, as he looked 
upon the knight, he perceived his counte- 
nance affume a fingular folemnity.” | 

[Here Ludovico thought he heard anoife, 
and he threw a glance round the chamber, 

and 
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and then held up the lamp to affift his ob- 
fervation ; but, not perceiving any thing to 
confirm his alarm, he took up the book 
again and purfued the ftory.] | 

‘© The Baron paced his apartment, for 
fome time, in filence, impreffed by the laft 
words of the ftranger, whofe extraordinary 
requeft he feared to grant, and feured, alfo, 
to refufe. At length, he faid, « Sir knight, 
you are utterly unknown to me; tell me, 
yourfelf,—is it reafunable, tha: I fhould 
truft myfelf alone with a ftranger, at this 
hour, ina folitary foreft ? Tell me, at leaft, 
who you are, and who affifted to fecrete you 
in this chamber.” 

‘© The knight frowned at thefe latter words, 
and was a moment filent; then, with a coun- 
tenance fomewhat ftern, he faid, | 

«© T am an Englith knight; I am called 
Sir Bevys of Lancafter,—and my deeds are 
not unknown at the Holy City, whence 
I was returning to my native land, when 
I was benighted in the neighbouring toreft.” 

‘* Your name is not unknown to fame,” 

faid 
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faid the Baron, “I have heard of it.” 
(The Knight looked haughtily.) But 
why, fitice my caftle is known to entertain 
all true knights, did not your herald an- 
nounce you? Why did you not appear at 
the banquet, where your prefence would 
have been welcomed, inftead of hiding your- 
felf in my caftle and ftealing to my cham- 
ber, at midnight?” 

“‘ The ftranper frowned, and turned away in 
filence; butthe Baron repeated the queftions, 

‘¢ IT come not,” faid the Knight, * to an- 
fwer enquiries, but to reveal facts. If you © 
would know more, follow me, and again I 
pledge the honour of a Knight, that you 
fhall return in fafety.— Be quick in your de- 
termination—I muft be gone.” 

“¢ After fome further hefitation, the Baron 
determined to follow the ftranger, and to 
fee the refult of his extraordinary requefts 
he, therefore, again drew forth his fword, 
and, taking up a lamp, bade the Knight lead 
on. The latter obeyed, and, opening the 
door of the a aa they paffed into the 

anti- 
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anti-room, where the Baron, furprifed to find 
all his pages afleep, ftopped, and, with hafty 
violence, was going to reprimand them for 
their carelefinefs, when the Knight waved. 
his hand, and looked fo expreffively upom 
the Baron, that the latter reftrained his’ re- 
fentment, and pafied on.. 

*¢ The Knight, having defcended a fair- 
eafe, opened a fecret door, which the Baron 
had believed’ was known only to himéfelf,. 
and proceeding through feveral narrow and. 
_ winding paffages, came,. at length, to a fmnall- 
gate, that opened beyond the walls of the 
caftle. Meanwhile, the Baron followed in 
filence and amazement, on perceiving that 
-thefe fecret paffages were fo well known to 
a ftranger, and felt inclined to return from 
an adventure, that ‘appeared to partake of. 


treachery, as welkas danger. Then, conz . 


fidering that he was armed,. and obferv- 
ing the courteous and noble air of h:s con- 
ductor, his courage returned, ke blufhed, 
that it had failed him for a moment, and he: 
refolved to trace the myftery to.its fource. . 
¢s He: 
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“ He now found himfelf on the heathy 
platform, before the great gates of his caftle, 
where, on looking up, he perceived lights 
glimmering in the different cafements of the. 
gueits, who were retiring to fleep; and, 
while he fhivered in the blaft, and looked 
on the dark and defolate fcene around him; 
he thought of the comforts of his warm. 
chamber, rendered cheerful by the blaze of: 
wood, and felt, for a moment, the full cone 
traft of his prefent fituation.” 

| [Here Ludovico paufed a moment, and, 
looking at his own fire, gave it a brighten- 
ing ftir.] 

“<The wind was — and the Baron 
watched his lamp with anxiety, expecting 
every moment to fee it extinguifhed; but 
though the flame wavered, it did not expire,. 
and he ftill followed the ftranger, who often 
fighed as he went, but did not fpeak. | 

‘¢ When they reached: the borders of the 
foreft, the Knight turned, and raifed his head, 
asif he meant to addrefs the Baron, but then, 
clofing his lips im filence, he walked on. 

| c¢ As. 
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« As they entered, beneath the dark and 
fpreading boughs, the Baron, affected by 
the folemnity of the fcene, hefitated whe- 
ther to proceed, and demanded how much 
fureher they were to go, The Knight replied 
only by a gefture, and the Baron, with hefi-. 
tating fteps and a fufpicious eye, followed 
through an obfcure and intricate path, till, 
having proceeded a confiderable way, he- 
again demanded whither they were going,. 
and refufed to proceed unlefs he was ins 
formed. 

‘* As he faid this, he looked at his own: 
{word, and at the Knight alternately, who. 
fhook his head, and whofe dejeéted counte- 
nance difarmed. the Baron; for a: moment, 
of fufpicion. 

“© A little further is the place, whither I. | 
would lead you,” faid the ftranger ; “ noevil. 
fhall befall you—I have fworn. it on the ho- 
nour of a knight.” | 

‘© The Baron, re-affured, again followed in. 
filence, and they foon arrived at a deep re- 
cefs of the foreft, where the dark and lofty 

chefnuts 
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chefnuts entirely excluded the fky, and which 
was fo overgrown with underwood, that they 
proceeded with difficulty. The Knight fighed 
deeply as he paffed, and fometimes paufed ; 
and having, at length, reached a fpot, where 
the trees crowded into a knot, he turned, 
and, with a terrific look, pointing to the’ 
ground, the Baron faw there the body of 
a man, ftretched at its length, and welter- 
ing In blood; a ghaftly wound was on the 
forehead. and death appeared aircaey to have 
contracted the features. 

‘¢ The Baron, on perceiving the fj a 
ftarted in horror, looked at the Knight for 
explanation, and was then going to raile the 
body and examine if there were yet any re- 
mains of life; but the ftranger, waving his — 
hand, fixed upon him a look fo earneft and 
mournful, as not only much furprifed him, 
but made him defift. | 

‘¢ But, what were the Baron’s emotions, 
when, on holding the lamp near the features 
of the corpfe, he difcovered the exact refem- 
-blance of the ftranger his conductor, to 
whon 
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whom he now looked up in aftonifhment 
and enquiry? As he gazed, he perceived 
the countenance of the Knight change, and 
begin to fade, till his whole form gradually 
vanifhed from his aftonifhed fenfe! While 
the Baron ftood, fixed to the pols a voice 
was heard to utter thefe words :—’ 
[Ludovico ftarted, and laid down the 

book, for he thought he heard a voice in. 
the chamber, and he looked toward the bed, 
where, however, he faw only the dark cur- 
tains andthe pall. He liftened, fcarcely 
daring to draw his breath, but heard only’ 
the diftant roaring of the fea in the-ftorm, 
and the blaft, that rufhed by the cafements ; 
when, concluding, that he had been de-. 
ceived by its fighings, he took up his book 
to finifh the ftory. ] , 

-“ While the Baron ftood, fixed to the 
fpot, a voice was heard to utter thefe 
words :— 

“ The body of Sir Bevys of Lancafter, 

a noble knight of England, lies before you. 
He ec night, raya and murdered, 

as 
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as he journeyed from the Holy City towards 
his native land, Refpeé&t the honour of 
knighthood and the law of humanity ; inter 
the body in chriftian ground, and caufe his 
murderers to be punifhed. As ye obferve, 
or negleét this, fhall peace and happinefs, 
or war and mifery, light upon you and your 
houfe for ever !” | 
‘© The Baron, when he recovered from the 
awe and aftonifhment, into which this ad- 
venture had thrown him, returned to his 
caftle, whither he caufed the body of Sir 
Bevys to be removed ; and, on the following ~_ 
day, it was ‘interred, with the honours of 
knighthood, in the chapel of the caftle, at- 
tended by all the noble knights and ladies 
who graced the court of the Baron de 
Brunne.” | 

’ Ludovico, having finithed this ftory, laid 
afide the book, for he felt drowfy, and, after 
putting more wood on the fire and taking 
another glafs of wine, he repofed himfelf in 
the arm-chair on the hearth, In his dream he 
{till 
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{till beheld the chamber where he really was, 
and, once or twice, ftarted from imperfect 
flumbers, imagining he faw a man’s face, 
looking over the high back of his arm-chair. 
This idea had fo ftrongly impreffed him, that, 
when he raifed his eyés, he almoft expected to 
meet other eyes, fixed upon his own, and he ~ 
quitted his feat and looked behind the chair, 
before he felt perfectly. convinced, that no 
perfon was there. 

Thus clofed the hour. - 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. VIL 


«¢ Enjoy the honey-heavy dew of flumber ; 

Thou haft no figures, nor no fantafies, 

Which bufy care draws in the brains of men; 

Therefore thou fleep’ft fo found.” 
SHAKESPEARE. 


‘Tue Count, who had flept little during 
the night, rofe early, and, anxious to fpeak 
with Ludovico, went to the north apart- 
ment; but, the outer door having been 
faftened, on the preceding night, he was 
obliged to knock loudly for admittance. 
Neither the knocking, or his voice, was 
heard; but, confidering the diftance of this 
door from the bed-room, and that Ludo- 
vico, wearied with watching, had probably 
fallen into a deep fleep, the Count was not 
furprifed on receiving no anfwer, and, leav- 
ing the door, he went down to walk in his ~ 
grounds, 

[ct was a gray autumnal morning. The 
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fun, rifing over Provence, gave only a feeble 
light, as his rays ftrugeled through the va- 
pours that afcended from the fea, and floated 
heavily over the wood. tops, which were now 
varied with many a mellow tint of autumn, 
The ftorm was paffed, but the waves were 
yet violently agitated, and their courfe was 
traced by long lines of foam, while not a 
~ breeze fluttered in the fails of the veffels,. 
‘near the fhore, that were weighing anchor 
to depart: The ftill gloom of the hour. 
‘was pleafing to the Count, .and he purfued - 
his way through the woods, funk in deep. 
- thought. 

Emily alfo rofe at an early hour, and 
took -her cuftomary walk along the brow 
of the promontory, that overhung the Me- 
diterranean. Hler mind was now not occu-. 
pied with the occurrences of the chateau, 
and Valancourt was the fubjet of her 
_ mournful thoughts; whom fhe had not yet 
taught herfelf to confider with indiffer- 
ence, though her judgment conftantly re- 
proached her for the affection, that lingered 


in 
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in her heart, after her efteem for him was 
departed. Remembrance frequently gave 
her his parting look and the tones of his 
voice, when he had bade her a laft farewel, 
and, fome accidental affociations now recall- 
ing thefe circumftances to her fancy, with 
peculiar energy, fhe fhed ce tears to the 

‘ recollection. © 
Having reached the sia Nedien the 
feated herfelf on the broken fteps, and, in 
melancholy dejection, watched the. waves, 
half hid in vapour, as they came ‘rolling 
towards the fhore, and threw up their light 
{pray round the rocks below. Their hollow 
murmur and the obfcuring mifts, that came 
in wreaths up the cliffs, gave a folemnity 
to the fcene,. which was in harmony with 
the temper of her mind, and fhe far, given 
up to the remembrance of paft times, till 
this became too painful, and fhe abruptly 
quitted the place. On pafiing the Htile 
gate of the watch-tower, fhe obferved ‘let- 
ters, engraved on the {tone poftern, which 
fhe pauled to examine, and, though they 
G 2 - appeared 
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appeared to have been rudely cut with a- 
pen-knife, the charaCters were familiar to 
her; at length, recognizing the hand-writ- 
ing of Valancourt, fhe read, with trembling 
anxiety, the following lines, entitled 


 SHIPWRECK. 


*Tis folemn midnight! Oa this lonely fteep, 
Beneath this watch-tow’r’s defolated wally 
Where myftic fhapes the wonderer appall, 
I reft; and view below the defert deep, 
As through tempeftuous clouds the moon’s cold light 
Gleams on the wave. Viewlefs, the winds of night 
With loud my fterious force the billows {weep, | 
And fullen roar the furges, far below. 
In the ftill paufes of the guft I hear 
The voice of fpirits, rifing {weet and flow, 
And oft among the clouds their forms appear. 
But hark! what thrick of death comes in the gale, 
And in the diftant ray what glimmering fail 
Bends to the ftorm ?~~Now finks the note of fear ! 
Ah! wretched mariners!—no more fhall- day 
Unclofe his cheering eye to light ye on your way! 


From thefe lines it appeared, that Va- 
lancourt had vifited the tower; that he had 


probably been here on the preceding night, 
for 
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for it was fuch an one as they defcribed, 
and that he had left the building very late- 
ly, fince it had not long been heht, and 
without light it was impoffible theie letiers 
could have been cut. Jt was thus even 
probable, that he might be yet in the 
gardens. 

As thefe refle€tions paffed rapidly over 
the mind of Emily, they called up a variety 
of contending emotions, that almoft over- 
came her fpirits ; but her firit impulfe was 
to avoid him, and, immediately Jeaving 
the tower, fhe returned, with halty fteps, 
towards the chateau. As fhe paffed along, 
fhe remembered the mufic fhe had lately 
heard near the tower, with the figure, which ... 
had appeared, and, in thts moment of agi- 
tation, fhe was inclined to believe, that 
fhe had then heard and feén Valancourt 5 
' but other recollections foon convinced her 
of her error, On turning into a thicker 
part of the woods, fhe perceived a perfon, 
walking lowly in the gloom at fome little 
diftance, and, her mind engaged by the 

G3 idea 
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idea of him, fhe ftarted and paufed, ima- 
gining this to be Valancourt. The perfon 
advanced with quicker fteps, and, before 
| fhe could recover recollection enough to. 
avoid him, he fpoke, and fhe then knew the 
voice of the Count, who expreffed fome 
jurprife, on finding her walking at fo early 
an hour, and made a feeble effort to rally 
her on her love of folitude. But he foon 
perceived this to be more a fubject of con- 
cern than of light laughter, and, changing 
his manner, affectionately expoftulated with 
_ Emily, on thus indulging unavailing regret ; 
who, though fhe acknowledged the juftnefs 
of all he faid, could not reftrain her tears, 
while fhe did fo, and he prefently quitted 
the topic. Expreffing furprife at not -hav- 
ing yet heard from his friend, the Advo- __ 
cate at Avignon, in anfwer to the queftions 
_ propofed to him, refpeéting the eftates of 
the late Madame Montoni, he, with friend- 
ly zeal, endeavoured to cheer Emily with 
hopes of eftablifhing her claim to them, 
while fhe felt, that the eftates could now 

-. CONe 
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contribute little to the happinefs. of a life, 
in which Valancourt had no longer an in- 
tereft, 

" When they returned to the chateau, 
Emily retired to her apartment, and Count 
De Villefort to the door of the north cham- 
bers. This was ftill fattened ,; but, being 
now determined: to aroufe Ludovico, he re- 
newed his calls more loudly than before; | 
after which a total filence enfued, and the 
Count, Anding all his efforts to be heard in- 
ineffectual, at length began to fear, that fome _ 
~ accident had befallen Ludovico, whom ter- 
ror of an. imaginary being might have de- 
prived of his fenfes. He, therefore, left the 
door with an intention of fummoning his 
fervants to force it open, fome of whom he 
now heard moving in the lower part of the 

chateau. | | 
To the Count’s enquiries, whether they 
had feen or heard Ludovico, they replied 
-in affright, that not one of them had ven- 
tured on the north fide of the chateau, fince 
the preceding night. | | 
| G4 “Se TIe: 
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‘© He fleeps foundly then,” faid the 
Count, “ an@ is at fuch a diftance froin 
the cuter door, which is faftened, that to 
gain admittance to the chambers it will be 
neceffary to force it. Bring an inftrument, 
and follow me.” | 

The fervants ftood mute and dejected, 
and it was not till nearly all the houfchold 
were affembled, that the Count’s orders 
were ebeyed. In the mean time Dorothée 
was telling of a door, that opened from a 
gailery, leading from the great ftair-cafe 
into the laf anti-room of ihe faloon, and, 
this being much nearer to the bed-chame 
ber, it appeared probable that Ludovico 
might be eafily awakened by an attempt to 
open it. Thither, therefore, the Count 
went, but his voice was as ineffectual at 
this door as it had proved at the remoter 
‘one; and now, ferioufly interefted for Lu- 
dovico, he was himfelf going to ftrike upon 
the door with the inftrument, when he ob- 
ferved its fincular beauty, and with-held 


the blow. It appeared, on the firft glance, 
| to 
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to be of ebony, fo dark and clofe was its 
grain and fo high its polifh, but it proved 
_ to be only of larch wood, of the growth 
of Provence, then famous for its forefts of 
larch. The beauty of its polifhed hue 
and of its delicate carvings determined the 
Count to {pare this door, and he returned 
to that leading from the ‘back ftair cafe, 
‘which being, at length, forced, he entered 
the firft anti-room, followed by Henri — 
and a few of the moft courageous of his _ 
- fervants, the reft awaiting the event of 
the enquiry on the ftairs and landing- 
place. | 

All was filent in the charabers, through 
which the Count paffed, and, having reach- 
ed the falcon, he.called loudly upon Luda- 
vico; after which, fill receiving no anfwer, - 
he threw apen the door of the bed-room, 
and entered. | 

The profound ftillnefs within confirmed © 
his apprehenfions for Ludovico, for not 
even the breathings of a perfon in fleep were 
~ heard; and his uncertainty was not foon ter- 
G5 - minated, 
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minated, fince, the fhutters being all clofed, 
the chamber was too dark for any objeét to 
be diftinguifhed in it. 
The Count bade a fervant open them, 
who, as he croffed the room to do fo, 
ftumbled over fomething, and fell to the 
floor, when his cry occafioned fuch panic 
among the few of his fellows, who had ven- 
‘tured thus far, that they inftantly fled, and 
the Count and Henri were left to finifh the 
adventure, : 
- Henri then fprung acrofs the room, and, 
opening a window-fhutter, they perceived, 
that the man had fallen over a chair near 
the hearth, in which Ludovico had been 
fitting ;—for he fat there no longer, nor 
could any where be feen by the imperfect 
light that was admitted into the apartment. 
The Count, ferioufly alarmed, now opened 
other fhutters, that he might be enabled to 
"examine further, and, Ludovico not yet ap- 
pearing, he ftood for a moment, fulpended 
in aftonifhment, .and fcarcely trufting his 
fenfes, ull, his eyes glancing on the bed, he 
ee advanced 
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advanced to examine whether he was there 
afleep. No perfon, however, was in it, and 
he proceeded to the orie], where every thing © 
femained as on the preceding night, but 
Ludovico was no where to be found. 

The Count now. checked his amazement, 
confidering, that Ludovico might have left » 
the chambers, during the night, overcome 
by the terrors, which their lonely defolation 
and the recollected reports, concerning 

-them, had infpired. Yet, if this had been 
the faét, the man would naturally have 
fought fociety, and his fellow fervants had 
all declared they had not feen him; the 
door of the outer room alfo had been 
found faftened, with the key on the infide; 
it was impoffible, therefore, for him to 
have paffed through that, and all the outer 
doors of this {uite were found, on examina- 
tion, to be bolted and locked, with the 
keys alfo within them. The Count, being 
then compelled to believe, that the lad had 
efcaped through the cafements, next exa- 
mined them; but fuch as opened wide 

G6 enough 
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enough to admit the body of a man were 


found to be carefully fecured either by iron © 


bars, or by fhutters, and no veftige appear- 
ed of any perfon having attempted to pafs 
them ;_ neither was it probable, that Ludo- 
vico would have incurred the fifque of 
breaking his neck, by leaping from a win- 
dow, when he might have walked fafely 
through a door. 

The Count’s amazement did not admit 
of words; but he returned once more to ex- 
amine the bed-room, where was no appear- 
ance of diforder, except that occafioned by 
the late overthrow of the chair, near which 
had ftood afmall table, and on this Lue 


dévico’s {word, his lamp, the book he had | 


been reading, and the remnant of his flafk 
of wine.ftill remained. At the foot of the 
‘table, too, was the bafket with fome frag- 
ments of provifion and wood. 

Henri and the fervant now uttered their 
aftonifhment without referve, and, though 
the Count faid little, there was a ferioufnefs 
in his manner that exprefled much, It ap- 

| peared, 
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peared, that Ludovico muft have quitted 
thefe rooms by fome concealed paffage, for - 


_ the Count could not believe, that any fuper- 


natural means had occafioned this event ; 
yet, if there was any fuch paffage, it feemed 
inexplicable why he fhould retreat through 
it, and it was equally furprifing, that not 
even the fmalleft veftige fhould appear, by 
which his progrefs could be traced. In the 
rooms every thing remained as much in or- 
der as if he had juft walked out by the com- 
mon way. : 2 
The Count himfelf affifted in lifting the 
arras, with which the bed-chamber, faloon. 
and one of the anti-rooms were hung, that 
he might difcover if any door had been 
concealed behind it; but, after a laborious 
fearch, none was found, and he, at length, 
quitted the apartments, having fecured the 
door of the laft anti-chamber, the key of 
which he took into his own poffeffion. He 
then gave orders, that ftrict fearch fhould 
be made for Ludovico not only in the cha- 
teau, but in the neighbourhood, and,.retir- 


Ing 
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ing with Henri to his clofet, they remained: 
’ where in converfation for a confiderable 


fime; and whatever was the’ fubject of it, - 


Henri from this hour loft much of his. vi- 
vacity, and his manners were particularly 
grave-and referved, whenever the topic,, 
wwhich now agitated the Count’s. family with 
wonder and alarm, was introduced. 

On the difappearing of Ludovico, Baron 
St. Foix feemed ftrengthened in all his for- 
mer opinions concerning the probability of 
apparitions, though it was difficult to dif 
cover what connection there could poffibly 
_ be between the two fubjeéts, or to account 
‘for this effect otherwife than by tuppofing, 
that the myftery attending Ludovico, by 
exciting awe and curiofity, reduced the 
mind to a ftate of fenfibility, which render- 
ed it more liable to the influence of fuper- 
” ftition in general. It is, however, certain, 
that from ‘this period the Baron and his ad- 
herents became more bigeted to their own 
fyftems than before, whale the terrors of 


ane Count’s fervants increafed to an excels, 


that 
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that occafioned many of them to quit the 
manfion immediately, and the reft remained. 
only till others could be procured to fupply 
their places. 

The moft ftrenuous fearch after ie: 
vico proved unfuccefsful, and, after feverak 
days. of indefatigable enquiry, poor An- 
nette gave herfelf up to defpair, and the 
other inhabitants.of the chateau to amaze- 
ment. | 

Emily, whofe mind had been deeply af- 
fected by the difaftrous fate of the late Mar- 
chionefs and with the myfterious connec- 
tion, which fhe fancied had exifted between 
her and St. Aubert, was particularly im- 
prefied by-the late extraordinary event, and 
much concerned for the lofs of Ludovico, 
whofe integrity and faithful fervices claim- 
ed both her efteem and gratitude. She.- 
was now very defirous to return to the quiet — 
retirement of her convent, but every hint’ 
of this was received with real forrow by the 
Lady Blanche, and affectionately fet afide: 
‘by the Count, for whom fhe felt much of 
the 
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the refpe€tful love ‘and admiration of ‘a 
daughter, and to whom, by Dorothée’s cons 
fent, fhe, at length, mentioned the appear- 
ance, which they had witneffed in the cham- 
ber of the deceafed Marchionefs. At any 
other period, he would have fmiled at fuch 


a relation, and have believed, that its ob- . 


ject had exifted only in the diftempered fan- 
cy of the relater; but he now attended to 
Emily with ferioufnefs, and, when fhe con- 
cluded, requefted. of her a promife, that 
this occurrence fhould ref in filence. 
“< Whatever may be the caute. and the 1m- 
port of thefe extraordmary occurrences,” 
added the Count, ‘ time only can explain 
them. I fhall keep a wary eye upon all 
thac pafies in the chateau, and fhall purfue 
every pofMfible means of difcovering the fate 


of Ludovico. Meanwhile, we muft be ° 


prudent and be fiient. 1 wiil myfelf watch 

in the north chambers, but of this we will 

fay nothing, till the night arrives, when I 
purpofe dcing fo.” 

The Count then fent for Dorothée, and 

: required 
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required of her alfo a promife of filence, 
concerning what fhe had already, or might 
in future witnefs of an extraordinary nature; 
and this ancient fervant now related to him 
the particulars of the Marchionefs de Vil- 
leroi’s death, with fome of which he ap- 
peared to be already acquainted, while by 
others he was evidently furprifed and agi- 
tated. After liftening to this narrative, the 
Count retired to his clofet, where he re- 
mained alone for feveral hours; and, when 
he again appeared, the folemnity of his. 
“manner furprifed and alarmed Emily, but 
fhe gave no utterance to her thoughts. 

On the week following the difappearance 
of Ludovico, all the Count’s guefis took 
leave of him, except the Baron, his fon 
Monf. St, Foix, and Emily ; the latter of 
~ whom was foon after embarraffed and di- 
ftreffed by the arrival of another vifitor, 
Monf. Du Pont, which made her deter- 
mine upon withdrawing to her convent im- 
mediately. The delight, that appeared in 
his countenance, when he met her, told 

thas 
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that he brought back the fame ardour of | 


paffion, which had formerly banifhed him 
from Chateau le-Blanc. He was received 
with referve by Emily, and with pleafure 
by the Count, who prefented him to her 
with a f{mile, that feemed intended to plead 
his caufe, and who did not hope the lefs for 
his friend, from the embarraffment fhe be- 
 trayed. . 


But M. Du Pont, with truer fympathy,. 


Seemed to underftand her manner, and his. 
. countenance quickly loft its vivacity, and 
funk into the languor of defpondency. 

On the following day, however, he fought 


an opportunity of declaring the purport of 


his vifit, and: renewed his fuit; a declara- 
tion, which was received with real. concern 
by Emily, who endeavoured to leffen the 
pain fhe might inflict by a fecond rejection, 
with affurances of efteem and friendfhip ;, 
yet fhe left him im a ftate of mind, that 
claimed and excited her tendereft compaf- 


fion ; and, being more fenfible than ever of - 


the a sie sane of remaining longer at the 
chateau, 
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chateau, fhe immediately fought the Count, 
and communicated to him her intention of 
returning to the convent. 

“ My eae Emily,” faid he, “I obferve, 
with extreme concern, the illufion you are 
encouraging—an illufion common to young 
and fenfible minds. Your heart has re- 
ceived a fevere fhock ; you believe you can, 
never entirely recover it, and you will en- 
courage this belief, till the habic of in- 
dulging forrow will fubdue the ftrength 
of your mind, and difcolour your future 
views with melancholy regret. Let me 
. diffipate this illufion, and awaken you toa 
fenfe of your danger.” 

Emily {miled mournfully. “ I know 
what you would fay, my dear fir,” taid the, 
‘and am prepared to anfwer you. I feel, 
that my heart can never know a fecond af- 
fection; and that ft maft never hope even. 
to recover irs tranquillity—if I fuffer myfelf 
to enter into a fecond engagement.” 

‘I know, that you feel all this;’* replied 
the Count; “ and I know, alfo, that time 

wilk 
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will overcome thefe feelings, unlefs you che- 
rifh them in folitude, and, pardon me, with: 
romhantic tendernefs. Then, indeed, time 
will only confirm habit. Iam particularly 
empowered to {peak on this fubjeét, and to 
fympathize in your fufferings,” added the 
Count, with-an air of folemnity, ‘ for I 
have known what it is to love, and to la- 
ment the object of my love. Yes,” conti- 
nued he, while his eyes filled with tears, < I 
have fuffered !—but thofe times have paffed 
away—long paffed! and I can now look 
back upon them without emotion.” 

“© My dear fir,” faid Emily, timidly, 
“ what mean thofe tears?—they fpeak, I 
fear, another language—they plead for me.” 

““ They are weak tears, for they are ufe- 
Jefs ones,” replied the Count, -drying them, 
*« J would have you fuperior to fuch weak- 
nefs. Thefe, however, are only faint traces 


of a grief, which, if it had'not been op-~ 


pofed by long continued effort, might have 
led me to the verge of madnefs! Judge, 
then, whether I have not caufe to warn you. 


of 
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wf an indulgence, which may produce fo 
terrible an effect, and which muft certain- 
dy, if not oppofed, overcloud the years, that 
otherwife might be happy. M. Du Pont 
is a fenfible and amiable man, who has long: 
been _ tenderly attached to you; his family 
and * fortune are unexceptionable ; ;—after 
what I have faid, it is. unneceffary to add, 
that I fhould rejoice in your felicity, and 
that I think M. Du Pont would promote. 
it, Do nor weep, Emily,” continued the 
Gount; taking her hand, ‘there is happi- 
nefs referved for you.” 

He was filent a moment; and ee add- 
ed, ina firmer voice, * I do not with, that 
you fhould make a violent effort to over- 

come your feelings; all I, at prefent, afk, is, 
that you will check the thoughts, that 
would lead you to a remembrance of the 
patt,; that you will fuffer your mind to be 
engaged by prefent objects; that you will 
allow yourfelf to, believe it poffible you 
may yet be happy ; and that you will fome- 
times think with ge aes of poor Du 
Pont, 
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Pont, and not condemn him to the ftate of 
defpondency, from which, my dear Emily, 
I am endeavouring to withdraw you.” 
«Ah! my dear fir,” faid Emily, while 
her tears ftill fell, «¢ do not fuffer the bene- 


volence of your wifhes to miflead Monf, Du ° 
Pont with an expectation that I can ever 


accept his hand. If I underftand my own 
heart; this never can be; your inftruétion I 
can obey in almoft every other particular, 
than that of adopting a contrary belief.” 


*¢ Leave me to underftand your heart,” 


replied the Count, with a faint fmile. ‘“ If 
you pay me the compliment to be guided 
by my advice in other inftances, I will par- 


don your incredulity, refpecting your fu-. 


ture conduct towards Monf. Du Pont. I 
will not even prefs you to remain longer at 
the chateau than your own fatisfaction will 
permit; but though I forbear to oppofe 
your prefent. retirement, I fhall urge the 
claims of friendfhip for your future vifits.” 

Tears of gratitude mingled with thofe 
of tender regret, while Emily thanked the 


Count ~ 


a 
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‘Count for the many inftances of friendfhip , 


fhe had received from him; promifed +to 


be directed by his advice upon every fub- - 
ject but one, and affured him of the plea-: 
fure, with which fhe fhould, at fome future. 
period, accept the invitation of the Coun-. 
tefs and himfelf—if Monf, Du Pont was. 


not at the chateau. 
-The Count fmiled at this condition. * Be 


it fo,” faid he, ** meanwhile the convent is. 
fu near the chateau, that my daughter and’ 
_1 fhall often vifit you; and if, fometimes, 
we fhould dare to bring you another vifitor 


—will you forgive us?” | 


filent. 


“ Well,” rejoined the. Count, «y will. 
purfue this fubject no further, and muft 


now entreat your forgivenefs for having 


preffed it thus far. You will, however, do. 


me the juftice to believe, that I have been 
urged only by a fincere regard for your hap- 
pinefs, and that of my amiable friend Monf. 
Du Pont.” 

Emily, 


Emily looked diftreffed, and remained 


‘ 
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Emily, when fhe left the Count, went to 
mention her intended departure to the Coun- 
tefs, -who oppofed it with polite expreffions 
of regret; after which, fhe fent a note to 

acquaint the lady abbefs, that fhe fhould , 
"return to the convent; and thither fhe with- 


drew on the evening of the following day. © 


M. Du Pont, in extreme regret, faw her 
depart, while the Count endeavoured to 
cheer him with a hope, that Emily would 
fonetimes regard him with a more favour- 
able eye. 

' She was pleafed to find herfelf once more. 
in the tranquil retirement of the convent, 
where fhe experienced a renewal of all the 
maternal kindnefs of the abbefs, and of the 
fifterly attentions of the nuns. A report of 
_ the-late extraordinary occurrence at the cha- 
teau had already reached them, and, after 


fupper, on the evening of her arrival, it was 


the fubject of converfation in the convent 
parlour, where. fhe was requefted to men- 
tion fome particulars of that unaccountable 
event. Emily was guarded in her conver- 

| -fation, 


<p 
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fation on this fubjeét, and briefly related a 
few circumftances concerning Ludovico, 
whofe difappearance, her auditors almoft 
unanimoufly agreed, had been effected by 
fupernatural means. | 
«A belief had fo long prevailed,” faid 
a nun, who was called fifter Frances, * thac 
the chateau was haunted, that I was fur- 
prifed, when I heard the Count had the te- 
merity to inhabit it. Its former poffeffor, I 
fear, had fome deed of confcience to atone 
for; let us hope that the virtues of its pre- 
fent owner will preferve him from the 
punifhment due to the errors of the laft, 
if, indeed, he was criminal.” 

‘©Of what crime, then, was he fufpect- 
ed? faid a Mademoifelle Be a boarder 
at the convent, 

“Let us pray for his foul !? faid a nun, 
who had till now fat in filent attention, 
‘© If he was criminal, his punifhment in 
this world was fufficient.” 

_ There was a mixture of wildnefs and fo- 


lemnity in her manner of delivering this, 
Vou, IV. H which 
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which ftruck Emily exceedingly; but Ma- 


demoifelle repeated her queftion, without 


noticing the folemn eagernefs of the nun. 


“© dare not prefume to fay what was his — 


99 


crime,” replied fifter Frances ; * but I have 
heard many reports of an extraordinary na- 
ture, refpecting the late Marquis de Villeroi, 
and among others, that, foon after the death 
of his lady, he quitted Chateau-le-Blanc; 
and never afterwards returned to it. I was 
not here at the time, fo I can only mention 
it from report, and fo many years have 


paffed fince the Marchionefs died, that ~ 


~ of our fifterhood, I believe, can do more.’ 

«© But I can,” faid the nun, who had be- 
tore fpoke, and whom aera called lifter 
Agnes. 

's¢ You then,” faid Mademoilelle Fey- 
deau, “* are poffibly acquainted with , cir- 


ccumftances, that enable you to judge, whe-" 


ther he was criminal or not, and what was 

the crime imputed to him.” 
‘¢] am,” replied the nun; * but who 
fhall dare to fcrutinize my thoughts—who 
fhall 
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fhall dare to pluck out my opinion? God 
only is his judge, and to that judge he is 
gone |” | - 

Emily looked with furprife at fifter 
Frances, who returned her a fignificane 
glance. 

‘¢T only requefted your opinion,” faid 
Mademoifelle Feydeau, mildly; “ if the | 
fubject is difpleafing to you, I will drop it.” 

«¢ Difpleafing !”—faid the nun, with em- 
phafis.—‘* We are idle talkers; we do not 
weigh the meaning of the words we ule; 
difpl-afing is a poor word. I will go pray.” 
As fhe faid this fhe rofe from her feat, and 
with a profound figh quitted the room. 

ss What can be the meaning of this ?” 
faid Emily, when fhe was gone, 

«¢ It is nothing extraordinary,” replied 
fitter Frances, ‘* fhe is often thus; but fhe 


has no meaning in what fhe fays. Her in- _ 


telleéts are at times deranged. Did you 

never fee her thus before ?” | 
‘© Never,” faid Emily. “I have, indeed, 

fometimes, thought, that there was the me- 
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lancholy of madnefs in her look, but never . 


before perceived it in her fpeech. Poor 
foul, I will pray .for her-!”? 

Your prayers then,- my daughter, will 
“unite with ours,” obferved the lady: abbef, 
«¢ fhe has need of them.” 

‘Dear lady,” faid Mademoifelle Fey. 
deau, addrefling the abbefs,«« what is your 
opinion of the late Marquis? The ftrange 
circumftances, that have occurred at the 


chateau, have fo much awakened my curi- ~ 


ofity, that I fhall be pardoned the queftion, 
What was his imputed crime, and what 
the punifhment, to ee fifter Agnes al- 
luded ?” ! 

“We mutt be cautious of advancing our 
opinion,” faid the abbefs, with an air of 
referve, mingled with folemnity, ‘ we muft 
be cautious of advancing our opinion on fo 
delicate a fubject. I will not take upon 
me to pronounce, that the late Marquis was 


criminal, or to. fay what was the crime of 


which he was fufpected; but, concerning 


the punifhment our daughter Agnes hinted, 
I know 


Sawer Ye ee 
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I know of none he fuffered. She probably. 
alluded to the fevere one, which an exafpe- 
rated confcience can infliG@, -Beware, my 
children, of incurring fo terrible a punifh- 
ment—it is the purgatory of this life! 
The late Marchionefs I knew well; fhe was 
a pattern to fuch as live in the worlds nay, 
our. facred. order need not have blufhed to 
copy her virtues! Our holy convent re- 
ceived her mortal part ; her heavenly {pirit, 
I doubt not, afcended to its fanétuary !” 

As the abbefs fpoke this, the laft bell 
ef vefpers ftruck up, and the rofe. ‘* Let us. 
go, my children,” faid fhe, ‘* and-intercede. 
for the wretched ; let us go and confefs-our: 
fins, and. endeavour to purify our fouls for: 
the heaven to which fle is gone !” 

. Emily was affected by the- folemnity of | 
this exhortation, and, remembering her fa-. 
ther, ‘“* The heaven, to which he, too, is: 
cone!” faid fhe, faintly, as the fuppreffed. 
her fighs, and followed the abbefs and the. 
nuns to the chapel. | 
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CHAP. VIL. 


“Be thou a fpirit of health, or goblin damn’d, 
Bring with thee airs from heaven, or blafts from hell, 
Be thy intents wicked, or charitable, 


——I will fpeak to thee.” 
: Hamer. 


ef 


oe DE VILLEFORT, at iene: received 
a letter from the advocate at Avignon, en- 
couraging Emily to affert her claim to the 
eftates of the late Madame Montoni; and, 
about the fame time, a meffenger arrived 
from -Monfieur Quefnel with intelligence, 
that made an appeal to the law on this fub- 
ject unneceffary, fince it appeared, that the 
only perfon, who could have oppofed her 
claim, was now no more. A friend of M. 
Quefnel, who refided’:at Venice, had fent 
him an account of the death of Montoni, 
who had been brought to trial with Orfino, 
as his fuppofed accomplice in the murder 
of the Venetian nobleman, -Orfino was ‘ 
a found 
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found guilty, condemned and executed upon. 
the wheel, but, nothing being difcovered to- 
criminate Montoni, and his colleagues, on 
this charge, they were all relealed, except 
Montoni, who,. being confidered by the fe- 
nate as a very dangerous perfon, was, for 
other reafons, ordered again into confine- 
ment, where, it was faid, he had died in a 
doubtful and myfterious manner, and not 
without fufpicion of having becn poiloned.. 
The authority,. from which M. Quefnel 
had received this information, would not al- 
Jow him to doubt its truth, and he told 
Emily, that fhe had now only to lay claim. 
to the eftates of her late aunt, to fecure 
them, and added, that he would himéfelf affift 
in the neceffary forms of this bufinefs. The 
term, for which LaVal‘ée had been let, being. - 
now alfo nearly expired, he acquainted her 
with the circumf{tance, and adviicd her to 
take the road thither, through Tholoufe, © 
where he promifed to meet her, and where. 
it would be proper for her to take pofict- 
fion of the eftates of the late Madame Mone-- 
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toni; adding, that he would fpare her any 
difficulties, that might occur on that occa- 
fion from the want of knowledge on the 
fubject,; and that he believed it would be 
neceffary for ‘her to be at Tholoufe, in 


about three weeks from the prefent time. _ 


' An increafe of fortune feemed to have 
awakened this fudden kindnefs in M. Quef- 
nel towards his niece, and it appeared, that 
he entertained more refpeét for the rich 


heirefs, than he. had ever felt compaffion - 


for the poor and unfriended orphan. 
The pleafure, with which fhe received 


this intelligence, was clouded when fhe con-- 


fidered, that he, for whofe fake fhe had once 
regretted the want of fortune, was no longer 
worthy of fharing it with her; but, remem- 
bering the friendly admonition of the Count, 
fhe checked this melancholy reficétion, and 
endeavoured to feel only gratitude for the 


unexpected good, that now attended her; — 


while it formed no inconfiderable part of her 
fatisfaction to know, that La Vallée, her na- 
tive home, which was endeared to her by it’s 

| | having 
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Having :been the ‘refidence of her parents, 
would foon be.reftored to her poficflion... 
There fhe meant to fix her future refidence, . 
for, though it could not be compared with. 
the chateau at Tholoufe, either for extent, . 
or magnificence, its pleafant fcenes, and the 
tender remembrances that haunted them,... 
had claims upon her. heart, .which the. was 
not inclined to facrifice to oftentation. She 
wrote immediately-to thank M. Quefnel for. 
the active intereft he took in her concerns, 
and to fay that fhe would meet him at Tho 
loufe at the appointed time. . 

When Count, de Villefort, with Blanche, 
came to the convent to give Emily the ad-.- 


vice of the ad vacate, he was informed of the. 


contents of M. Quefnel’s letter, and gave. 
her his, fincere congratulations on the occa- 

fion; but fhe obferved, that, when the firft. 
expreffion of fatisfaction had faded from his. 
countenance, an unufual gravity fucceeded, , 

aod fhe {carcely hefitated to enquire its . 
caufe. | 


‘Tt has no new occafion,” replied the. 


Ws Count; 


~ 
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Count; “: Iam haraffed and perplexed 
by the confufion into which my family is 
thrown by their foolifh fuperftition. Idle 
reports are floating round me, which I can 
neither admit to be true, or prove to be ~ 
falfe; and I am, alfo, very anxious abdut 
the poor fellow, Ludovico, concerning whom 
I have not been able to obtain information. 
Every part of the chateau, and every part of 
the neighbourhood, too, has, I bélieve, been 
fearched, and I know not what further can 
be done, fince I have already offered large 
rewards for the difcovery of him. The keys 
. of the north apartment I have not fuffered 
to be out of my poffeffion, fince he difap- 
peared, and I mean to watch in thofe cham- 
bers, myfelf, this very night.” 
Emily, ferioufly alarmed .for the Count, 
united her entreaties with thofe of the Lady 
- Blanche, to diffuade him from his pur- 
pofe. 
“© What fhould I fear?” faid he. “I 
~ have no faith in fupernatural combats, -and 
- for human oppofition I fhall be prepared ; 


nay, - 


ee 
* 
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nay, I will even promifé not to watcly: 
alone.” 

“ But who, dese fir, will have courage. - 
enough to watch with you?” faid Emily. 
«© My fon,” replied the Count. ‘“ If £. 


_am not carried off in the night,” added he, , 


fmiling, ‘* you fhall neat the refult of my. 
adventure, to-morrow.” . | 
The Count and Lady Blanche, fhortly, . 
afterwards, took leave of Emily, and re- 
turned to the chateau, where he informed | 
Henri of his intention, who, not without: 
fome fecret reluétance,. confented to be the - 
partner of his watch; and, when thedefign 
was mentioned after fupper, the Countefs 
was terrified, and the Baron, and M. Du. 
Pont joined with her in entreating, that- 
he would not tempt his fate,..as Ludovico: 
had done. ‘* We know not,” added the. 
Baron, “ the nature, or the power of an, 
evil fpirit; and that-fuch a {pirit haunts thofe.- 
chambers can now, I think, fcarcely be- 
doubted. Beware,. my lord, how you pro- 
voke. its vengeance, fince it has already. 
: H6. — given. 
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_ given us one terrible example of its malice. - 
I allow it may be probable, that the {pirits 


of the dead are permitted to return to the 
earth only on occafions of high import, 
but the prefent import may be Eyour de- 
ftruction.” 


The Count could not forbear fmiling; . 


“© Do you think then, Baron,” faid he, * that 
my deftruction is of fufficient importance to 
draw back to earth the foul of the departed ? 
Alas! my good friend, there is no occafion 
for fuch means to accamplifh the deftruc- 
tion of any individual. Wherever the myf- 
tery refts, I truft I fhall, this night, ‘be able 
to detect it. You know 1 am not fuper- 
ftitious.” | 

<«¢ T] know that you are incredulous,” in- 
terrupted the Baron. — 

“¢-Well, call ic what you will, I meant to 
fay, that, though you know I am free from 


faperftition—if any thing fupernatural has 


appeared, I doubt not it will appear to me, 
and if any ftrange event hangs over my 


houfe, or if any Spann tranfaction — 


has 
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has formerly. been connected with it, I fhall. — 
probably be made acquainted with it. At 
all events I will invite difcovery; and, that. 
I may be equal to a mortal. attack, which 
in good truth, my friend, is what I molt ex- 
pect, I thall take care to be well armed,” 
The Count took leave of ‘his family, for: 
tlie night, with an affumed gaiety, which but, 
ill concealed the anxiety. that deprefféd his 
fpirits, and retired to the north apattments, 


_ accompanied by his-fon, and followed by the 


Baron, M. Du Pont and fome of ‘the do- 
meftics, who all bade him good night at the 
outer door. In thefe chambers every thing 
appeared as when he had laft been here; 
even in the bed-room no alteration was vifi- 
ble, where he lighted his own fire, for none 


’ of the domeftics could be prevailed upon to 


venture thither. After carefully examining 
the chamber and the oriel, the Count and 
Henri drew their chairs upon the hearth, 
fet a bottle of wine and a lamp before them, 
laid their {words upon the table, and, ftirring 
the wood into’a blaze, began to converfe 

on 
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on indifferent topics; But Henri was ofter- 
filent and abftracted, and fometimes threw- 


a glance of mingled.awe and curiofity round 
the gloomy apartment; while the Count 


gradually ceafed to converfe, and fat either 


loft in thought, or reading a volume of 


Tacitus, which he had brought to. eee 


the tedioufnefs of the night.. 


“CHAP. 
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CHAP. IX - 


6¢ Give thy thoughts no tongue.” 
SHAKESPEARE, 


TH FE, Baron St. Foix, whom anxiety for. 
his friend had kept awake, rofe early to 
enquire the event of the night, when, as 
he paffed the Count’s clofet, hearing fteps 
within, he knocked at the door, and it was 
opened by his friend himfelf. Rejoicing to 
fee him in fafety, and curious to learn the 
occurrences of the night, he had not imme- 
diately leifure to obferve the unufual gravity 
that overfpread the features of the Count, 
whofe referved anfwers firft occafioned him 
to notice it. The Count, then fmiling, en- 
deavoured to treat the fubject of his curio-' 
fity with levity ; but the Baron was ferious, 
and purfued his enquiries fo clofely, that: 
the Count, at length, refuming his gravity, 

faid, ** Well, my friend, prefs the fubject 
no further, I entreat you; and let me re- 
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queft alfo, that you will hereafter be filent: 
upon.any thing you may think- extraordi- 
nary in my future conduét. Ido not fcru-. 


ple to tell you, that.1 am unhappy, and.that - | 
the. watch of :the laft‘night -has not affifted : 


me to difcover Ludovico; upon every oc-. 
currence of the night you mult mesures my . 
referve.”’ : 

~ © But -where ts Henri} >”? faid the Brod, | 
with furprife. an a at this, 

denial... Yn A 

» © He is well in- his own ‘apartmeat,” 

plied the Count... “ You will not atcha 

him on this tapic, my friend, fince you Know, 


my with.” - 
_ © Certainly not,” -faid hire Batod: fome-- 


what chagrined, ‘“fince it would be dif-. 
pleafing to you; but methinks, my friend, ; 


you might rely on my difcretion, and drop. 


this unufual referve. However, you mutt. 
allow .me -to fufpedt, that you have -feen 
reafon to. becorhe a convert to. my -fyftem,. 
and are no longer the increduloug knight. 


you lately appeared to be.” he 
_S Let 
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“© [et us talk no more upon this fubject,” 
faid the Count; “ you may be affured, 
that no ordinary circumftance has impofed 
this filence upon me towards a friend, 
whom I have called fo for near thirty years; 
and my prefent referve cannot make you 
queftion either my efteem, or the fincerity 
of my friendthip.” 

“¢ T will not doubt either,”.faid the Baron, 
“ though you muft allow me to expre{s my 
{urprife, at this Gilence.” 

“ ‘Fo me I will allow it,” replied the 
Count, “ but I earneftly entreat that you 
will forbear to notice it to my family, as 
wel] as every thing remarkable you may 
obferve in my condudt towards them.” 

_ The Baron readily promifed this, and,. 
after converfing for fome time on general 
topics, they defcended to the breakfatt- -room, 
where the Count imet his family with a 
cheerful cauntenance, and evaded their en- 
quiries by employing light ridicule, and 
affuming an air of uncommon gaiety, while 
he affured them, ‘that they need not appre- 

hend 
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hend any thing from the north chambers, 
fince Henri and himfelf had been permitted 
_to return from them in fafety. 

Henri, however, was lefs fuccefsful in 
 difguifing his feelings, From his counte- 


nance an expreffion of terror was not entire- | 


ly faded; he was often filent and thought- 
ful, and, when he attempted to laugh at the 
eager enquirics of Mademoifelle Bearn,, it. 
was evidently only an attempt. 

In the evening, the Count called, as he’ 
had -promifed, at the convent, and Emily: 
was furprifed to perceive a-mixture of play- 
ful ridicule and of referve in his mention 
of the north apartment. Of. what had oc- 
curred there, however, he faid nothing, 
and, when fhe venturéd to remind him of 
his promife to tell her the refult of his en- 
quiries, and to afk if he had received any 
proof that thofe chambers were haunted, his 
look became folemn, for a moment) then,. 
feeming to recollect himfelf, he {miled, and. 
faid, “© My dear Emily, do not fuffer my. 
‘Jady abbefs to infe&t your good underftand- 


_ ing 
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ing with thefe fancies; fhe will teach you 
to expect a ghoft in every dark room. But 
believe me,” added he, with a profound 
fich, ‘© the apparition of the dead comes. 
not on light, or fportive errands, to terrify, 
or.to furprife the timid.” He paufed, and 
fell into a momentary thoughtfulnefs, and 
then added, ‘* We will fay no-more on this 
fubjeét.” | | 

Soon after, he tcok leave, and, when 
Emily joined fome of the nuns, fhe was. 
furprifed to find them acquainted with a 
circumftance, which fhe had carefully. 
avoided to mention, and expreffing their 
admiration of his intrepidity in having 
dared to pafs a night in the apartment, _ 
whence Ludovico had difappeared; for fhe 
had not confidered with what rapidity a tale 
of wonder circulates. The nuns had acqui- 
red their information from peafants, who 
brought fruit to the monaftery, and whofe 
whole attention had been fixed, fince the 
difappearance of Ludovico, on what was 


paffine in the caftle. 
° | Emily 
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' Emily liftened in filence to the various: 
epinions of the nuns, concerning the con- 
duct of the Count, moft of whom condemn- 


_ ed it as rafh and prefumptuous, affirming, - 


that it was provoking the vengeance of an. 
evil f{pirit, thus to intrude upon its haunts. 
Sifter Frances contended, that the Count 


had acted with the bravery of a virtuous. 


mind. Heé knew himfelf guiltlefs of aught. 
that fhould provoke a goad fpirit, and did 
- not fear the fpells of an evil one, fince he 


could claim: the protection of an higher ~ 


Power, of Him, who can. cammand. the: 
wicked, and will protect the innocent. 

© The guilty.cannot claim that protec- 
tion!” faid filter: Agnes, “ let the Count. 
look ta his conduét, that he do not forfeit 
his claim! Yet who is he, that fhall dare 
to call himfelf innocent !—all earthly inno-. 


cence is but comparative. Yet ftill how — 


wide afunder are the extremes of guilt, and. 
to. what an horrible depth, may. we fall |- 
Oh !—— 


The nun, as fhe concluded; uttered a, 


foudder— 


—— > 
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fhuddering figh, that ftartled Emily, who, 
looking up, perceived the eyes of Agnes 
fixed on hers; after which the fifter rofe, 
took her- hand, gazed earneftly upon her 
countenance, for fome moments, in filence, 
and then faid, | ) 

« You are young—you are innocent! 
I mean you are yet innocent of any great: 
crime !—But you have ‘paffions in your 
heart,—fcorpions; they fleep now—beware 
how you awaken: them !—they will fting 
you, even unto death |” 

Emily, affected: by theie words, and by 
the folemnity with which they were deli- 
vered, could not fupprefs her tears. 

—* Ab! ts it fo?” exclaimed Agnes, her 
countenance. foftening from: its-fternnefs— 
“fo young, and fo wnforranated We are 
fitters, then, indeed. Yet, there is no bond 
of kindnefs among the guilty,” the added, 
while her eyes refumed their wild expref- 
fion, ‘* no gentlenefs,—no peace, no hope! 
I knew them all once—my eyes could 
weep—but now they burn, for now, my 

foul 
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foul is fixed, and fearlefs !—I lament no 


more !” 
“ Rather let us repent and pray,” faid 


another nun. ‘ We are taught to hope, 


that prayer and penitence will work our 
falvation, There is hope for all who re- 
- pent!” | 

‘¢ Who repent and turn to the true 
faith,” obferved fifter Frances. 
' © For all but me! replied Agnes fo- 
~-Jemnly, who paufed, and then abruptly 
added, ‘“*‘ My head burns, I believe I am 
not well. O! could I ftrike from my me- 
mory all former fcenes—the figures, that 
rife up, like furies, to torment me!—I fee 
* ‘them, when I fleep; and, When I’ am awake, 


they are ftill before my eyes! I fee them 


now—now ! 

She ftood in a fixed attitude of horror, 
her ftraining eyes moving flowly round the 
room, as if théy followed fomething. One 
of the nuns gently took her hand, to lead 


her from the parlour. Agnes became calm, | 
drew her other hand acrofs her eyes, looked 


again, 


1 
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, again, and, fighing’ deeply, faid, « They 
are gone—they are gone! I am feverifh, I 
know not what I fay. Iam thus, fome- 
times, but it will go off again, I fhall foon 
be better. Was not that the Veer 
bell ?” 

“ No,” replied Frances, “ the evening ; 
fervice is paffed.’ Let Margaret lead you 
to your cell.” 

“© You are right,” replied fifter Agnes, 
« J thal] be better there. Good night, my 
fitters; remember me in your orifons !” 

When they had withdrawn, Frances, ob- 
ferving Emily’s emotion, faid, ‘* Do not be 
alarmed, our fifter is often thus deranged, 
though I have not lately feen her fo fran- 
tic; her ufual mood is melancholy. This 
fit has been coming on for feveral days; 
feclufion and the cuftomary treatment will 
reftore her.” 

** But how rationally fhe a at 
- “farft!?? obferved Emily, * her ideas followed — 
each other in perfect order.” : 

“ Yes,” replied the nun, * ‘this 1 is no- 

| thing 
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thing new; nay, I have fometimes known 
her argue not only with method, but with 
acutenefs, and then, in a moment, ftart off 
into madnefs.” | 


“Her confcience feems afflicted,” faid 


Emily, ‘* did you ever hear what circum- 
~ ftance reduced her to this deplorable con- 
dition ?” 7 

‘¢ T have,” replied the nun, who faid no 
more till Emily repeated the queftion, when’ 
fhe added in a low voice, and looking fig- 
nificantly towards the other boarders, * I 
cannot tell you now, but, if you think it 
worth your while, come to nty cell to-night, 
when our fifterhood are at reft, and you 


fhall hear more ; but remember we rife to ~ 


midnight prayers, and ¢ come either before, 
or after midnight.” 
Emily promi‘ed to remember, and, the 


abbefs foon after appearing, they ipoke no 


‘more of the unhappy nun. — 

The Count, meanwhile, on his return 
home, had found M. Du Pont in one of 
thofe fits ot a as which- his attach- 

ment 


-_— 
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ment to Emily frequently occafioned him, 
an attachment, that had fubfifted too long 
to be eafily fubdued, and which had already 
outlived the oppofition of his friends. M.- 
Du Pont had firft feen Emily in Gafcony, 
during the lifetime of his parent, who, on 
difcovering his fon’s partiality for mademoi- 
felle St. Aubert, his inferior in point of for- 
tune, forbade him to declare it to her fa-. 
mily, or to think of her more. ‘During the 
life of his father, he had obferved the farft 
command, but had found tt impracticable 
to obey the fecond, and had, fometimes, — 
foothed his paffion by vifiting her favourite 
haunts, antong which was the fifhing-houfe, 
where, once or twice, he addreffed her in 
verfe, concealing his name, in obedience to 
the promife he had given his father. There 
too he played the pathetic air, to which fhe 
_ had liftened with fuch furprife and admira- 
tion; and there he found the miniature, that 
had fince cherifhed a paffion fatal to his re- 
pofe. During this expedition into Italy, his 
Vou. IV. I father 
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father died; but he received his liberty ata 
moment, when he was the leaft enabled to 
profit by it, fince the object, that rendered 
it moft valuable, was no longer within the 
reach of his vows. By what accident he 
difcovered Emily, and affifted to releafe her 


from a terrible imprifonment, has already ap- | 


peared, and alfo the unavailing hope, with 
which he then encouraged his love, and the 
fruitlefs efforts, that he had fince made to 
overcome It. 

The Count ftill endeavoured, with friend- 
ly zeal, to footh him with a belief, that pa- 
tience, perfeverance and prudence would 
finally obtain for him happinefs and Emi- 
Jy: “ Time,” faid she, * will wear away 
the melancholy impreffion, which difap- 
pointment has left on her mind, and fhe 
«will be fenfible of your merit. Your fer- 
wvices have already awakened her gratitude, 
and your fufferings her pity ; and truft me, 
my friend, in a heart fo fenfible as hers, 
gratitude and pity lead to love. When her 
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imagination is refcued from its prefent de- 
lufion, fhe will readily accept the homage — 
of a mind like yours.” | 

Du Pont fighed, while he liftened to thefe 
words ; and, endeavouring to hope what his 
friend believed, he willingly yielded to, an 
invitation to prolong his vifit at the cha- 
teau, which we now leave for the monaftery 
of St. Claire. 

When the nuns had retired to reft; Emily 
ftole to her appointment with fifter Frances, 
whom fhe found in her cell, engaged in 
prayer, before a little table, where appeared 
the image fhe was addreffing, and, above, 
the dim lamp, that gave light to the place. 
Turning her eyes, as the door opened, fhe 
beckoned to Emily to come in, who, having 
done fo, feated herfelf in filence befide the 
fun’s little mattrefs of ftraw, till her orifons 
fhould conclude. The latter foon rofe from 
her knees, and, taking down the lamp and 
placing it on the table, Emily perceived there 
a human fcull and bones, lying befide an 
hour-glafs,; butthe nun, without obferving — 

I2 her 
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her emotion, fat down on the mattrefs by | 


her, faying, “* Your curiofity, fifter, has 
made you punctual, but you have nothing 
remarkable to hear in the hiftory of poor 


Agnes, of whom I avoided to fpeak in the "- 


prefence of my lay-fifters, only becaufe I 
would not publifh her crime to them.” — 

“ I fhall confider your confidence in me 
asa zavouty faid any, “and will not 
mifufe it.’ 

“Sifter Agnes,” refumed the nun, * is 
of a noble family, as the dignity of her air 
mutt already have informed you, but I will 
not difhonour their name fo much as to re- 
vealit. Iove was the occafion of her crime 
and of her madnefs. She was beloved by a 
gentleman of inferior fortune, and her fa- 
ther, as I have heard, beftowing her ona 
nobleman, who fhe difliked, an 1ll-go- 
verned paffion proved her deftruétion.— 
Every obligation of virtue and of duty was 
forgotten, and fhe prophaned her marriage 
vows; but her guilt was foon detected, and 


fhe would have fallen a facrifice to the ven-, 


ge ance 
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geance of her hufband, had not her father 
contrived to convey her from his power. By 
what means he did this, I never could learn; 
but he fecreted her in this convent, where he 
afterwarcs prevailed with her to take the 
‘veil, while a report was circulated in the 
world, that fhe was dead, and the father, to 
fave his daughter, affifted the rumour, and 
employed fuch means as induced her huf-_ 
band to believe fhe had become a viatim to 
his jealoufy. You look furprifed,” added 
the nun, obferving Emily’s countenance ; 
“‘ T allow the ftory is uncommon, but not, I 
believe, without a parallel.” 

‘* Pray proceed,” faid Emily, “I amin- - 
terefted,” 

“ The ftory is already told,” refumed the 
‘nun, **I have only to mention, that the 
long ftrugele, which Agnes fuffered, between 
Jove, remorfe and a fenfe of the duties fhe 
had taken upon herfelf in becoming of our 
order, at iength unfettled her reafon. Atfirft, 
fhe was frantic and melancholy by quick al- 
ternatives; then, fhe funk into a deep and 

I 3 fettled 
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fettled melancholy, which ftill, however, 


has, at times, been interrupted by fits of” 


wildnefs, and, of late, bucle have again been, 
frequent.” 

Emily was affected by the hiftory of the 
fifter, fome parts of whofe ftory brought to 
her remembrance that of the Marchionefs 
de Villeroi, who had alfo been compelled by 
her father to forfake the object of her affec- 
tions, for a nobleman of his cheice,; but, from 
what Dorothée had related, there appeared 
no reafon to fuppofe, that fhe had efcaped 


the vengeance of a jealous hufband, or to. 


doubt fora moment the innocence of her 
condué.- But Emily, while the fighed over 
the mifery of the nun, could not forbear 
fhedding a few tears to the misfortunes of 


the Marchionefs ; and, when he returned to . 


the mention of fifter Agnes, fhe afked Fran- 
ces if fhe remembered her in her youth, and 
whether fhe was then beautiful. 

<<] was not here at the time, when fhe 
took the vows,’ ’ replied Frances, ‘* which ts 


fo long ago, that few of the prefent fifter- 
hood, 
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hood, I believe, were witnefles of the cere- 
mony; nay, even our lady mother did not 
then prefide over the convent: but I can res 
member, when fifter Agnes was a very beau- 
tiful woman. She retains. that air of high 
rank, which always diftinguifhed her, bus 
her beauty, you muft perceive, is fled; } 
can fcarcely difcover even a veltige of the 
lovelinefs, that once animated her features.” _ 

“+ It is ficange,® {aid Emily, “ buc there | 
are moments, when her countenance has ap-~ 
peared familiar to my memory! You will 
think me fanciful, and I think myfelf fo, for 
] certainly never faw fitter Agnes, before I 
came to this.convent, and I mutt, therefore, 
-have feen.fome perfon, whom fhe ftrongly 
refembles,. though of this I have no recol- 
lection.”” 

‘¢ You have been interefted by. the deep 
melancholy of her countenance,” faid Fran- 
ces, © and its impreffion has probably de- 
luded your imagination ; for I might as rea- 
fonably think I perceive a likenefs between 
you and Agnes, as you, that you have feen 

14 | her 
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her any where but in this convent, fince this 
has been her place of refuge, for nearly as 
many years as make your age.” 

** Indeed !” faid Emily. 

“ Yes,” rejoined Frances, “ and why 
does that -circumftance excite your. fur- 
prife ?” 

Emily did not appear to notice this quef- 


tion, but remained thoughtful, for a few: 


moments, and then faid, “ It was about that 
fame period that the Marchionefs de Ville~ 
rol expired.” 

*¢ That is an odd remark,” faid Frances. 
* Emily, recalled from her reverie, fmiled, 
and gave the converfation another turn, but 
it foon came back to the fubjeét of the un- 


happy nun, and Emily remained in the cell 


of fifter Frances, till the mid-night bell 
aroufed her; when, apologizing for having 
interrupted the fifter’s repofe, till this late 
hour, they quitted the cell together. Emily 
returned to her chamber, and the nun, 


_ bearing a glimmering taper, went to her de- 


votion in the chapel. 
Several 
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Several days followed, during which Emi- 
ly faw neither the Count, or any of his fa- 
mily ; and, when, at length, he appeared, 
fhe remarked, with concern, that his air was 
unufually difturbed, | | 

‘© My fpirits are haraffed,” faid he, in 
an{wer to her anxious enquiries, ‘ and I 
mean to change my refidence, for a little 
while, an experiment, which, I hope, will 
reftore my mind to its ufual tranquillicy. 
My daughter and myfelf will accompany 
‘the Baron St. Foix to his chateau. It lies 
in-a valley of the Pyrenées, that opens to- 
wards Gafcony, and I have been thinking, 
Emily, that when you fet out for La Val; 
lée, we may go part of the way together ; it 
would be a fatisfaction to me to. guard you | 
towards your home. _ . 

She thanked the Count for his friendly _ 
confideration, and lamented, that the necef- 
fity for her going firft to Tholoufe would 
render this plan impracticable, ‘* But, when 
you are at the Baron’s refidence,” fhe added, 
“© you will be only a fhort journey from La 
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Vallée, and I think, fir, you will not leave 


the country without vifiting me; it is unne- 
_ceffary to fay with what pleafure I fhould 
receive you and the Lady Blanche.” 
« T do not doubt it,” replied the Count, 
«© and I will not deny myfelf and Blanche 
the pleafure of vifiting you, if your affairs 
fhould allow you to be at La Vailée, about 
the time when we can meet you there.” 
When Emily faid that fhe fhould hope to 
fee the Couniefs alfo, fhe was not forry to 
learn that this lady was going, accompanied 
by Mademoifelle Bearn, to pay a vifit, fora 
few weeks, to a family in lower Languedoc, 
The Count, after fome furthér conyverfa- 
tion on his intended journey and on the. 
arrangement, of Emily’s, took leave; and 
many days did not fucceed this vifit, before 
a fecond letter from M. Quefnel informed. 
‘her, that he was then ar. Tholoufe, that La. 


~. Vallée was at liberty, and that he wifhed, 
her to fet off for the former place, where he. 


awaited her arrival, with all poffible dif. 


patch, fince his own.affairs preffed him to. 
. return, 
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return to Gafcony. Emily did not hefitate 
to obey him, and, having taken an affecting 
leave of the Count’s family, in which M. 
Du Pont was ftill included, and of her 
friends at the convent, fhe fet out for Tho- 
loufe, attended by the unhappy Annette, 
and guarded by a fteady jervant of the 
Count. 
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CHAP. X. 


6¢ Trull’d in the countlefs chambers of the brain, 

Our thoughts are link’d by many a hidden chain ; 

Awake but one, and lo! what myriads rife! 

Each ftamps its image as the other flics!”” 
Pirasures or MEMORY. 


Ey purfued her comes. without 
any accident, along the plains of Langue- 
doc towaxds the north-weft; and, on this 
her return to Tholoufe, which fhe had laft 
left with Madame Montoni, fhe thought 
much on the melancholy fate of her aunt, 

~ who, butfor her ownimprudence, might now 
have been living in happinefs there Mon- 
toni, too, often rofe to her fancy, fuch as 
fhe had feen him in his days of triumph, 
bold, f{pirited and commanding; fuch alfo 
as fhe had fince beheld him in his days of 
vengeance; and now, only a few fhort 
months had_paffed—and he had no longer 
the Epa els or the will to afflict ;—he had be- 
come 
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come a clod of earth, and his Hfe was va- 
nifhed like a fhadow! Emily could have 
wept at his fate, had fhe not remembered ~ 
his crimes ; for that of her unfortunate aunt 
fhe did weep, and all fenfe of her errors was 
overcome by the recollection of her misfor- 
tunes. 

Other thoughts and other emotions fuc- 
ceeded, as Emily drew near the well-known 
fcenes of her early love, and confidered, that 
Valancourt was loft to her and to himfelf, 
for ever. At length, fhe came to the brow 
of the hill, whence, on her departure for 
Italy, fhe had given a farewell look to this 
beloved land{cape, amoneft whofe woods and 
fields fhe had fo often walked with Valan- 
court, and where he was then to inhabit, 
when fhe would be far, faraway! She faw, 
once more, that chain of the Pyrenées, which 
overlooked La Vallée, rifting, like faint 
clouds, on the horizon. * There, too, is 
Gafcony, extended at their feet !” faid the, 
“© O my father,—my mother! And there 
too, is the Garonne!” fhe added, drying 
the 
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the tears, shat obfcured her fight,—‘° and 
Tholoufe, and my aunt’s manfion—and the 
groves in her garden !—O my friends !. are 
ye all loft to me—-muft.I never, never {ee 
ye more!” Tears rufhed again to her eyes, 
and fhe continued to weep, till an abrupt 
turn in the road had nearly occafioned. the 


carriage to overfet, when, looking up, fhe - 


perceived another part of the well-known 
-{cene around Tholoufe, and all the reflec- 
tions and anticipations, which fhe had fuf- 
fered, at the moment, when fhe bade it latt 


adieu, came with recollected force to her | 


heart. She remembered how anxioufly fhe 
had looked forward to the futurity, which 
was to decide her happinefs concerning Va- 


lancourt, and what deprefling fears had af- . 


failed her; the very words fhe had uttered, 
as fhe withdrew her laft look from the pro- 
fpect, came to her memory. ©“ Could I but, 
be certain,” fhe had then faid, ‘* that. I. 
fhould ever return, and that Valancourt: 
would {till live for me—I fhould.go in 
peace !”” 


Now . 


—_—e 
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Now, that futurity, fo anxioufly antici- 
pated, was. arrived, fhe was returned—but, 
what a dreary blank appeared !—Valancourt. 
no longer lived for her! She-had no longer: 
even the melancholy fatisfa€tion:of contem- 
plating his image in her heart, for he was. 
no longer the fame Valancourt fhe had. 
cherifhed there—thefolaceof many a mourne 
ful hour, the animating friend, that had en- 
abled her to bear up againft. the oppreffion 
ef Montoni—the diftant hope,. that had. 
beamed over her gloomy profpect ! On per- 
~ ceiving this beloved idea to be an illufion of. 
her own creation,. Valancourt feemed to be 
annihilated,. and her foul fickened at the- 
blank, that remained. His marriage with. 
a rival, even. his death, fhe. thought fhe. 
could have endured with more fortitude,, 
than this difcovery; for then, amidft all her. 
grief, fhe could have looked in fecret upon 
the image of goodnefs, which her fancy had, 
drawn of him, and comfort would have. 
mingled with her fuffering ! | 

Drying her tears, fhe looked, once more,. 

-~<* upon. 
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upon the landfcape, which had excited them, 
and perceived, that fhe was paffing the very 
bank, where fhe had taken leave of Valan- 
court, on the morning of her departure from 
"Tholoufe, and fhe now faw him, through her 
. returning tears, fuch as he had appeared, 
when fhe looked from the carriage to give 
him a laft adieu—faw him leaning mourn- 


fully againft the high trees, and remembered. 


the fixed look of mingled tendernefs and 
anguifh, with which he had then regarded 
her. This recollection was too much for 
~ her heart, and the funk back in the carriage, 
nor once looked up, till it ftopped at the 
gates of what was now her own manfion. 


_Thefe being opened, and by the fervant, - 


to whofe care the chateau had been entruft- 
ed, the carriave drove into the court, where, 
alighting, fhe haftily paffed through the great 
hall, now filent and folitary, to a large oak 
parlour, the common fitting room of the late 
Madame Montoni, where, inftead of being 
received by M. Quefnel, fhe found a letter 


from him, informing her, that bvufinefs of - 


cons 
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conf-quence had obliged him to leave Tho- 
loufe two days beforé. Emily was, upon 
the whole, not forry to be {pared his pre- 
fence, fince his abrupt departure appeared 
to indicate the fame indifference, with which 
he had formerly. regarded her. This letter 
informed her, alfo, of the progrefs he had 
made in the fettlement-of her affairs, and 
concluded with directions, concerning the 
forms of fome bufinefs, which remained for 
her to tranfaét. But M. Quefnel’s unkind- 
nefs did not long occupy her thoughts, 
which returned to the remembrance of the 
perfons fhe had been accuftomed to fee in this 
manfion, and chiefly of theill-guidcd and un- 
fortunate Madame Montoni.’ In the room, 
where the now fat, fhe had break fafted with 
her on the morning of their departure for 
Italy; and the view of it brought moft for- 
cibly to her recollection all the had herfelf 
fuffered, at that time, and the many gay ex- 
pectations, which her aunt had formed, re- 
fpecting the journey before her. While 
Eimily’s mind was thus engaged, her. eyes 

_ wandered 
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wandered unconfcioufly to a large window, 
that looked upon the garden, and here new 
memorials of the pa{t fpoke to her heart, 
for fhe faw extended before her the very 
avenue, in which fhe had parted with Var 
lancourt, on the eve of her j journey ; and all 
the anxiety, the tender intereft he had fhewn 
concerning her future happinefs, his earneft 
semonftrances againft her committing hers 
felf to the powsr of Montoni, and the truth 
of his affection, came afrefh to her memory. 
At this moment, it appeared almoft impoffi- 


ble, that Valancourt could have become un- - 
worthy of her regard, and fhedoubtedall thar . 


fhe had lately heard to his difadvantage, and 
even his own words, which had confirmed 
Count de Villefort’s report of him. Over- 


‘come by the recollections, which the view of 


this avenue occafioned, fhe turned abruptly 
from the window, and funk into a chair be- 
fide it, where fhe fat, given up to grief, till 


the entrance of Annette, with coffee, aroufed. 


her. 


*¢ Dear madam, haw. melancholy. this place 
| looks 
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looks now,” faid Annette, ‘* to what it ufed 
todo! It 1s difmal coming home, ‘when 
there is nobody to welcome one !” | 

This was not the moment, in which 
Emily could bear the remark ; her tears fell 
again, and, as foon as fhe had taken the 
coffee, fhe retired to her apartment, where 
fhe endeavoured to repofe her fatigued f{pi- 
rits. But bufy memory would ftil fupply | 
her with the vifions of former times; fhe 


faw Valancourt interefting and benevolent, 


as he had been wont to appear in the days 
of their early love, and, amidft the fcenes, 
where fhe had believed that they fhould — 
fometimes pafs their years together !—burt, 
at length, fleep clofed thefe afflicting fcenes 
from her view. 

On the following morning, ferious occur 
pation recovered her from fuch melancholy 
reflections ; for, being defirous of quitting 
Tholoufe, and of haftening on to La Val- 


lée, fhe made fome enquiries into the condi- 


tion of the eftate, and immediately dif- 
patched a part of the neceffary bufinefs 
concerning 
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concerning it, according to the d:rections of 
Monf. Quetnel. It required a ftrong effort 
to abftract her thoughts from other interefts 
fufficiently to attend to this, but the was re- 
warded for her exertions by again experi- 
encing, that employment is the fureft anti- 
dote to forrow. | 

This day was devoted entirely to bufie 
nefs; and, among other concerns, fhe em- 
ployed means to learn the fituation of all 
her poor tenants, that fhe might relieve 
their wants, or confirm their comforts. 


In the evening, her {pirits were fo much > 


‘ftrengthened, that fhe thought fhe could 
bear to vifit the gardens, where fhe had fo 
often walked with Valancourt ; and, know- 
ing, that, if fhe delayed to do fo, their 
{cenes would only affect her the more, 
whenever they fhould be viewed, fhe took 
advantage of the prefent ftate “J her mind, 
| and entered them. 

 Paffing haftily the gate leading from the 


court into the gardens, fhe hurried up the. 


great avenucs fcarcely permitting her me- 
mory 


u- 
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mory to dwell for a moment on the circum- 
{taneg of her having here parted with Valan- 
court, and foon quitted this for other walks 
lefs interefting to her heart. Thefe brought 
her, at length, to the flight of fteps, that led 
from the lower garden to the terrace, on 
feeing which, fhe became azitated, and-hefi- | 
tated whether to afcend, but, her refolution 
returning, fhe proceeded. 

“« Ah!” faid Emily, as fhe afcended, 
‘¢ thefe are the fame high trees, that ufed to 
wave over the terrace, and thefe the-fame 
flowery thickets—the liburnum, the wild 
rofe, and the cerinthe—which were wont to 
grow beneath them! Ah! and there, too, 
on that bank, are the very plants, which 
Valancourt fo carefully reared!—O when 
laft I faw them !”—She checked the thought, 
but could not reftrain her tears, and, after 
walking flowly-on for a few moments, her 
agitation, upon the view of this well-known 
fcene, increafed fo much, that fhe was obliged 
to ftop, and lean upon the wall of the ter- 
race, It was amild, and beautiful evening. 

The 
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The fun was fetting over the extenfive land- 
{fcape, to which his beams, floping frovt’be- 
neath a dark cloud, that overhung the 
weft, gave rich and partial colouring, and 
touched the tufted fummits of the groves, 
that rofe from the garden below, with a 
yellow gleam. Emily and Valancourt had — 
often adinired together this fcene, at the 
fame hour; and it was exactly on this fpot, 
that, on the night preceding her deparrure 
for Italy, fhe had liftened to his remon- 
ftrances againft the journey, and to the 
pleadings of paffionate affection. Some ob» 
fervations, which the made on the land{cape, 
brought this to her remembrance, and wiih 
it all the minute particulars of that conver- 
fation;—the alarming doubts he had ex- 
prefied concerning Montoni, doubts, which 
had fince been fatally confirmed ; the rea- 
fons and entreaties he had employed to pre- 
vail with her to confent to an immediate 
_ marriage ; the tendernefs of his love, the 
paroxy{ms of his grief, and the conviétion 
_ he had repeatedly exprefféd, that they fhould 


never 
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never meet again in happinefs! All thefé 
circumftances rofe afreth to her mind, and 
awakened the various emotions fhe had then 
fuffered. Her tendernefs for Valancourt 
became as powerful as in the moments, 
when fhe thought, that fhe was parting with 
him and happinéfs together, and when the 
ftrength of her mind had enabled her to 
triumph over prefent fuffering, rather than 
to deferve the reproach of her confcience 
' by engaging in a clandeftine_ marriage. 
~~ Alas!” faid Emily, as thefe recol- 
Je€tions came to her mind, ** and what 
have I gained by the fortitude I then prac- 
tifed?—am I happy now ?—He faid, we 
fhould meet no more in happinefs ; but, O! 
‘he little thought his own mifconduét would 
feparate us, and lead to the very evil -he 

then dreaded !” : 
Her reflections increafed her anguith, 
while fhe was compelled to acknowledge, 
that the fortitude fhe had formerly exerted, 
if it had not conducted her to happ‘nefs, 
had faved her from irretrievable misfortune 
—from 
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—from Valancourt himfelf! But in thefe 
moments fhe could not congratulate herfelf 
on the prudence, that had faved her; fhe 


could only lament, with bittereft anguifh,. 


the circumftances, which had confpired to 
betray Valancourt into a courfe of life fo 
different from that, which the virtues, the 
tafte, and the purfuits of his early years 
had promifed; but the ftill loved him too 
well to believe, that his heart was even now 
depraved, though his condué had been, cri- 
minal, An obfervation, which had fallen 
from M. St. Aubert more than once, row 
occurred to her. “ This young man,” 
faid he, {peaking of Valancourt, ‘ has ne- 
ver been at Paris ;” a remark, that had fur- 
prifed her at the time it was uttered, but 
which fhe now underftood, and fhe ex- 
claimed forrowfully, ‘*O Valancourt! if 


fuch a friend as my father had been with | 


_ you at Paris—your noble, ngcnuous na- 
ture would not have fallen !” 


The fun was now fet, and, recalling her: 
thoughts from their melancholy fubjeé, fhe. 


con- 
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continued her walk; for the penfive fhade 
of twilight was pleafing to her, and the 
nightingales from the furrounding groves 
began to anfwer each other in the long- 
drawn, plaintive note, which alwais touched 
her heart; while all the fragrance of the 
flowery thickets, that bounded the terrace, 
was awakened by the cool evening air, 
which floated fo lightly among their leaves, 
that they fcarcely trembled as it pafed. 

_Emily came, at. length, to the fteps of 
the pavilion, that eeninaied the terrace, 
and where her laft interview with .Valan- 
court, be -fore her departure from T holoufe, 
had fo unexpeétedly taken place. The 
_door was now fhut, and the trembled, while 
fhe hefitated whether to open it; but her 
with to fee again a place, which had been 
the chief fcene of her former happinefs, at 
length overcoming her reluctance to en- ~ 
counter the painful regret it would renew, 
fhe entered. The room was ob{cured by a 
melancholy fhade,; but through the open 
lattices, darkened by the hanging foliage of 
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the vines, appeared the dufky landfcape, 
the Garonne reflecting the evening light, 
and the weft ftill glowing. A chair was 
placed near one of the balconies, as if fome 
perfon had been fitting there, but the other 
furniture of the pavilion remained exaétly 
as ufual, and Emily thought it looked as 
if it had not once been moved fince fhe fet 
. out for Italy. The filent and deferted air 
of the place.added folemnity to her emo- 
tions, for fhe heard only the low whifper 
of the breeze, as it fhook the leaves of the 
vines, and the very fainc murmur of the 
Garonne. ee | 

_ She feated herfelf in a chair, near the Jat- 
tice, and yielded to the fadnefs of her heart, 
while fhe recollected the circumftances of 
‘her parting interview with Valancourt, on 
this fpot. It was here too, that fhe had 
pafied fome of the happieft hours of her 
life with him, when her aunt favoured the 


conneétion, for here fhe had often fat and 


worked, while he converfed, or read; and 
- fhe now well remembered with what dif- 
: criminating 
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eriminating judgment, with what tempered 
energy, he ufed to repeat fome of the fub- 
limeft paffages of their favourite authors, 
how often he would paufe to admire with 
her their excellence, and with what tender 

delight he would liften to her remarks, any 
~ correét her tatte. 

“¢ And is it poffible,” faid Emily, as 
thefe recollections returned—“ is it poffible, 
that a mind, fo fufceptible of whatever is 
grand or beautiful, could ftoop to low 
purfuits, and be fubdued by frivolous — 
tations ?” 

She. remembered how often fhe had hia 
the fudden tear ftart in his eye, and had . 
heard his voice tremble with emotion, 
while he related any great or benevolent 
action,.or repeated a fentiment of the fame 
character. ‘* And fuch a.mind,’’ faid fhe, 
“‘ fuch a heart, were to be facrificed to the 
habits of a great city!” 

Thefe recollections Becoming: too nsinful 
to be endured, fhe abruptly left the pavi- 
lion, and, anxious to efcape from the me- 

K2 morials 
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morials of her departed happinefs, returned | 


towards the chateau. As the paffed along 
the terrace, the perceived a perfon, walking, 
‘with a flow ftep, and a dejected air, under 
the trees, ‘at fome diftance. The twilight, 
which was now deep, would not allow her 
to diftinguifi who it was, and the imagined 
it to be one of the fervants, till, the found 
of her.fteps feeming to reach him, he turn- 
ed -half round, and fhe thought the faw 
WValancourt ! 

- ‘Whoever it was, he inftantly ftruck 
among the thickets on the left, and difap- 
peared, while Emily, her eyes fixed on the 


place,’ whence he had vanifhed, and her | 


frame trembling fo exceffively, that the 


could fcarcely fupport: herfelf, remained, 


for fome moments, unable to quit the fpot, 


and {carcely confcious of exiftence.- With - 
her recolleét:on, her firength returned, and’ 
fhe hurried toward the houfe, where fhe 


did not venture to enquire who had been 


in the gardens, left fhe fhould betray her 


emotion; and fhe fat dcwn alone, endea- 
; vouring 
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vouring to recolle& the figure, air and feas- 
tures of the perfon fhe had juft feen, Her: 
view of him, however, had been fo tran- 
fient,.and the gloom had rendered it fo im-. 
perfect, that fhe could remember nothing: 
with exaétnefs; yet the general appear- 
ance of his figure,.and -his abrupt depar- 
ture, made her {till believe,. that this per- 
fon was Valancourt. Sometimes, indeed, 
fhe thought, that her fancy,.. which’ had 
been occupied by the idea. of him, had 
fuggefted his,image to her uncertain fight :- 
but this conjecture was fleeting. If it was 
. himfelf, whom fhe had feen, fhe wondered 
“much, that he fhould be at Tholoufe, and 
more, how he had gained admittance. into: 
the garden; but as often as her impatience’ 
prompted her toenquire whether any ftranzer 
had been admitted, fhe was reftrained by an 
unwillingnefs.to betray herdoubts ; and the: 
evening was pafied in anxious conjecture, | 
and in efferts to difmifs the fubject trom 
had thoughts, Bur, thefe endeavours were 

K 3 ineffectual, . 
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ineffectual, and a thoufand inconfiftent 
emotions affailed her, whenever fhe fancied 
_ that Valancourt might be near her; now, the 

dreaded it to be true, and now fhe feared it 


- to be falfe,; and, while fhe conftantly tried 


to perfuade herfelf, that fhe withed the per- 
don, whom fhe had feen, might not be Va- 
Jancourt, her heart as conftantly contradict. 
ed her reafon. 


The following day was occupied by the 


vifits of feveral neighbouring families, for- 
merly intimate with Madame Montoni, who 
came to condole with Emily on her death, 


to congratulate her upon the acquifition of - 


- thefe eftates, and to enquire about Montoni, 
and concerning the ftrange reports they had 


heard of her own fituation; all which was_ 


done with the utmoft decorum, and the vi- 
fitors departed with as much compofure as 
they had arrived. 

Emily was wearied by thefe formalities, 
and difgufted by the fubfervient manners of 


many perfons, who had thought her fcarcee 
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fy worthy of common attention, while fhe 
was believed to be a dependant on Madame 
Montoni. 

‘¢ Surely,” faid fhe, ‘* there is forhe ma- 
gic in wealth, which can’thus make per- 
fons pay their*court to it, when it does not 
even benefit themfelves. How ftrange it 
is, that a fool or a knave,. with riches, 
fhould be treated with more refpeét by the 
world, than a good man, or a wife man in 
- poverty |” 

It was evening, before fhe was teh alone, 
and fhe then wifhed to have refrefhed her 
fpirits im the free air of her garden but fhe 
feared to go thither, left fhe fhould meet 
again the perfon, whom fhe had feen on 
the preceding night, and he fhould prove 
to be Valancourt. The fufpenfe and anx~ 
lety fhe fuffered, on this fubject, the found 
all her efforts unable to controul, and. ker 
fecret wifh to fee Valancourt once more, 
though unféen by him, powerfully prompt- 
ed her to go, but prudence and'a delicate 

-K4 pride 
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pride retrained her, and fhe determined to — 


avoid the poffibility of throwing herfelf in 
his way, by forbearing to vifit the _—— 
for feveral days. — 

When, afte, near a week, fhe again ven- 
tured thither, fhe made Annie her come 
_ panion, and confined her walk to the lower 
grounds, but often ftarted as the leaves 
ruftled in the breeze, imagining, that fome 
perfon was among the thickets; and, at the 
turn of every alley, fhe looked forward 


with. apprehenfive expe@ation. She . pur. | 


jued her walk thoughtfully and filently, 
for her agication would not: fuffer her. to 
converfe wick Annette, to. whom, however, 
thoucht and filence were fo intolerable, that 


fhe did not cen at length to talk to ssi 


~ miftrefs. 
~ & Dear madam,” faid fhe, ¢ why do y you 
_ftare fo? one would think you knew what 
_ has happened.” 

“¢ What has happened ?” faid Emily, i in 
a falt tering voice, and EINE to command 
here emotion. 


és The 


” a Ge 
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— ‘The night before laft, you know, mae. 


dam’’. 


 & T. know iit. tiuaee replied 


her lady in amore hurried voice, . 


© The night before laft, madam, ne 


was a robber in the garden.” | 


“ A’robber!” faid. Emily, in an eager, 


yet doubting tone. 


“‘] fuppofe he was a robber, madam, . 


What elfe could he be ?” 


‘¢ Where did. you fee him, Annette >” re.. 
joined Emily, looking round her, and. turn-. 


ing back towards the chateau. . 


© Te was not I'that faw. him, madam, 
it was Jean the gardener. It was twelve - 


o’clock at night,.and,.as he was coming. 


acrofs the court to go the back way into 
the houfe, what fhould he fee—but fome- 


“ 


body walking in the avenue, that fronts. 
the garden gate! So, with that, Jean gueffed | 
how it was, and he went into the houfe for: 


~ 


his gun.” 
‘“* His gun!” exclaimed Emily. . 


“Yes, madam, his gun; and then he- 


K 5° came : 
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came out into the court to watch him. 
Prefently, he fees him come flowly down 
the avenue, and lean over the parden gate, | 
and look up at the houfe for a long time; 
and I warrant he examined it well, and fet- 
tied what window he fhould break in at.” 

‘ But the gun,” faid Emily—* the 
gun!” 

“ Yes, madam, all in good time. Pre- 
fently, Jean fays, the robber opened the 
gate, and was coming into the court, and 
then he thought proper to afk him his 
bufinefs: fo he called out again, and- bade 
him fay who he was, and what he wanted. 
But the man would do neither; but turned 
~ upon his heel, and paffed into the garden 
again. Jean knew then well enough how 
it was, and fo he fired after him.” 

“© Fired!” exclatmed Emily. 

Yes, madam, fired off his gun; but, 
Holy Virgin! what makes you look fa 
pale, madam? The man was not killed,— 
J dare fay; but if he was, his comrades 
carried him off: for, when Jean went in the 

| morning, 


~ and—— 
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morning, to look for the body, it was gone,. 
and nothing to be feen but a track of blood’ 
on the ground. Jean followed it, that he: 
might find out where the man got into 
the garden, but it was loft in the grafs,. 

Annette was interrupted: for Emily’s: 
fpirits died away, and fhe would have fallen: 
to the ground, if the girl.had not caught 
her, and fupported her to a bench, clofe to. 
them. _ 

When, after a long abfence, her. fenfes: | 
returned, Emily defired to be led to her. 
apartment: and, though fhe trembled with. 
anxiety to enquire further. on. the fubject 
of her alarm, fhe found herfelf. too ill at. 
prefent,. to. dare the intelligence which it. 
was poflible fhe might receive of Valan. 
court. Having difmiffed Annette, that fhe: 
mizht weep and think at liberty, fhe endea-. 
voured to recollect the exact air of the per-. 
fon, whom fhe had feen on:the terrace, and: 
ftill her fancy gave her the figure of Va-. 
Jancourt, She had,. indeed,. fcarcely a. 

— KO | doubt, , 
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doubt, that it was he whom fhe had feen, 
and at whom the gardener had fired: for 
the manner of the latter perfon, as defcribed 
by Annette, was not that of a robber; nor 
did it appear probable, that a robber would — 
have come alone, to break into a houfe fo 
{pacious as this. 

When Emily thought herfelf fufficiently 
recovered, to liften to what Jean might 
have to relate, fhe fent for him; but he 
could inform her of no circumftance, that 
might lead to a knowledge of the perfon, 
who had been fhot, or of the confequence 
of. the wound; and, after feverely repri- 
manding him, for having fired with bullets, 
and ordering diligent enquiry to be made 
in the neighbourhood for the difcovery of 
the wounded perfon, fhe difmiffed him, 
and herfelf remained in the fame ftate of 
terrible fufpenfe. All the tendernefs fhe 
had ever felt for Valancourt, was recalled 
by the fenfe of his danger; and the more 
fhe confidered the fubjeé&t, the more her 
‘conviction ftrengthened, that it was he,. 

Ye 2 = who 
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- who had vifited the gardens, for the pure. 
pole of foothing the mifery of difappointed 
affection, amidft the {cenes. of his former 
happinefs.- 

“ Dear madam,” faid Annette, when. 
fhe returned, ‘“* I never faw you fo affected. 
before! I dare fay the man is not killed.” 

Emily fhuddered, and lamented bitterly: 
. the rafhnefs of the gardener, in having. 
fired. 

« IT knew you would be anery enough: 
about that, madam, or I fhould have told: 
you before; and he knew fo too; for, fays. 
he, ¢ Annette, fay nothing about this to my. 
lady.. She lies. on the other fide of the 
houfe, fo did not hear the gun, perhaps;. 
but the would -be angry with me, if the 
_ knew, feeing there is blood. But then,’ 
fays he; ‘ how is one to keep the garden 
clear, if one is afraid to fire at a mene 
“when one fees him ?” | 

‘No more of this, faid E mily, ss pray 
leave me.” 

Annette — and. Emily returned to 

. the 
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the agonizing confiderations that had affailed’ 


her before, but which fhe, at length, en-. 
deavoured to footh by.a new remark. If. 
the ftranger was Valancourt, it was cer- 
tain he had come alone, and it appeared, 
therefore, that he had been able. to quit the: 
gardens, without affiftance; a.circumftance: 
which did not feem probable, had his wound 
been dangerous. With this confiderations. 
the endeavoured to fupport herfelf, during. 
the enquiries, that were making by her 


fervants in the neighbourhood ;: but day... 
after day came, and {till clofed in uncer-- 


tainty, concerning this affair: and. Emily, 
fuffering in filence,. at length, drooped, 
and funk. under the preffure of her anxiety. 


She was attacked by a flow fever, and when” 
fhe yielded to the perfuafion of Annette to: 
fend for medical advice, the phyficians pre-. 


{cribed little befide air, genile exercife and 
amufement:. but how was this. laft to be, 


obtained? She, however, endeavoured to- 
abftraét her thoughts from the fubject -of: 


anxiety, by employing them in pro- 


moting. 
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moting that happinefs in others, which fhe 
had loft herfelf ; and, when the evening was 
fine, fhe ufually took an airing, including in 
her ride the cottages of fome of her tenants, 
on whofe condition fhe made fuch obferva-. 
tions, as often enabled her, unafked, to fulfil 
their wifhes. 

Her indifpofition, and the bufinefs fhe - 
engaged in, relative to this eftate, had al- 
ready protracted her ftay at Tholoufe be- 
yond. the period fhe had formerly fixed for 
her departure to La Vallée; and -now fhe 
was unwilling to leave the only place, where 
it feemed poffible, that certainty could be 
obtained on the fubject of her diftrefs. 
But the time was coime, when her prefence 
was neceffary at La Vallée, a letter from 
the Lady Blanche now informing her, that 
the Count and herfelf, being then at the 
chateau of the Baron St. Foix, purpofed_to. 
vifit her at La Vallée, on their way home, . 
as foon. as they fhould be informed of her 
arrival there. Blanche asded, that they 
made this vifit, wuhthe hope of inducing 

her 
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Rer to return with. them to Sate ee 
Blanc. 

| Emily having replied to the Jetter of. baie 
. friend, and faid that fhe fhould be at La Val- 
lge in a. few days, made hafty preparattons. 
for the journey; and, in thus leaving Tho- 
loufe, endeavoured to fupport herfelf with: 
a belief, that, if.any fatal accident had hap-. 
pened to Valancourt, fhe muft in this in- 
terval have heard of it. - 

~ Qn the evening before her- denature | 
fhe. went to take leave of the terrace and. 
the pavilion. The day had been fultry, but: 
a light fhower, that fell juft before fun-fet, . 
_ had cooled the air, and given that foft ver- 
dure to the woods and paftures, which is fo . 
refrefhing to the eye; while the rain-drops, . 
{till trembling on the thrubs, glittered in 
the laft yellow gleam, that lighted up the. 
fcene, and the air was filled with fragrance, . 
exhaled by the late fhower, from herbs and . 
flowers, and from the earth itfelf. But the 
lovely profpect, which Emily beheld from | 
_ the _— was no longer viewed. by her. 
. ; with . 
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with delight; fhe fighed deeply as her eye 
wandered over.it, and her fpirits were in a 
ftate.of: fuch dejection, that fhe could not 
think of her approaching return to La Val- 
lée, without tears, and feemed to mourm 
again the death of her father, as if it had 
been an event of yefterday. Having reach- 
ed the pavilion, fhe feated herfelf at the 
open lattice, and, while her eyes fettled on 
the diftant mountains, that overlooked Gaf- 
cony, {till gleaming on the horizon, though 
the fun had now left the plains below, 
s¢ Alas !” faid fhe, ** I return to your long- 
Joft fcenes, but fhall meet no more the pa- 
rents that were wont to render them delight- 
ful!—no more fhall fee the fmile of wel- 
come, or hear the well-known voice of 
fondnefs :—all will now be cold and filent 

in what was once my happy home.” 
Tears ftole down her cheek, as the re- 
membrance of what that home had been 
returned to her; but, after indulging her 
forrow for fome time, fhe checked it, ac- 
cufing herfelf of ingratitude in forgetting. 
the 
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the friends, that fhe poffeffed, while fhe la 
mented thofe that were departed; and fhe, 
at length, left the pavilion and the terrace, 
without having obferved a fhadow of Valan- 
court or of any other perfon. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XI. 


«¢ Ah happy hills! ah pleafing fhade! 
Ah fields belov’d in vain! : 
Where once my carelefs childhood ftray’d, : 
A ftranger yet to pain! 
I feel the gales, that from ye blow, 
A momentary blifs beftow 
As waving frefh their gladfome wing, 
My weary foul they feem to footh.” 
| - Gray. 


O N the following morning, Emily lefe 
Tholoufe at an early hour, and reached La 
Vallée about fun-fet. With the melancholy | 
fhe experienced on the. review of a place 
which had been the refidence of her parents, 
and the fcene of her -earlieft delight, was 
mingled, after the firft fhock had fubfided, 
a tender and undefcribable pleafure. For 
time had fo far blunted the acutenefs of 
her grief, that fhe now courted every fecne 
that awakened the memory of her friends ; 
in every room where fhe had been accuf- 

_ tomed 
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tomed to fee them, they. alfofeemed to live 
again; and fhe felt thar La Vallée was fill 


her happieft home. One of the firft apart-— 


ments fhe vifited was that which had been 
her father’s library, and here fhe feated her- 
felf in bis arm-chair, and,. while fhe con- 
templated, with tempered refignation, the: 
picture of paft times, which her memory. 
gave, the tears fhe fhed could sala be- 
called thofe of grief. . 

Soen after her arrival, fhe was farprifed 
by avifit from the venerable M. Barreauxy. 
who came impatiently to welcome the daugh- 

ter of his late refpeted neighbour to her 
long-deferted home... Emily was comforted. 
by the-prefence of an old: friend, and they: 
__ paffed an interefting hour in converfing of. 
_ former times, and in relating fome of the 
circumftances that had occurred to.each,. 
Gnce they parted. 
The evening was. fo far savancel, when 


M. Barreaux. left Emily, that fhe could not: 


vifit the garden that night; but, on the fol- 


lowing morning, fhe. traced its long- regretted. 
, | {cenes.. 


> 
— 
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* fcenes with fond impatience ;, and, as fhe 
walked beneath the groves, which her father 
had planted, and where fhe had fo often 
_ fauntered in affectionate converfation with 
him, his countenance, his fmile, even the 
accents of his voice, returned with exaétnefs 
to her fancy, and her heart “melted to the 
tender recoHcctions, | 

This, too, was his favourite feafon of the 
‘year, at which they had often together ad- 
anired the rich and variegated tints of thefe 
‘woods, and the magical effeét of autumnal 
lights upon the mountains; and now, the 
view of thefe circumftances made memory 
eloquent. As fhe wandered penfively on, 
fhe fancied the following addrefs | 


* TO AUTUMN. ‘ 

Sweet Autumn! how thy. melancholy grace 

Steals on my heart, as through thefe thades 1 wind! 

Sooth’d by thy breathing figh, I fondly trace — 

Each lonely image of the penfive mind! 

Tovw’d fcenes, lov’d friends—long loft} around me rife, 
And wake the melting thought, the tender tear! | 
"That tear, that thought, which morethan mirth! prize 
Sweet as the gradual tint, that paints thy year! 

; Thy - 
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Thy farewel {mile, with fond regret, I view, 
Thy beaming lights, foft gliding o’er the woods; 
Thy diftant landfcape, touch’d with yellow hue 
While falls the lengthen’d gleam ; thy winding floods, 
Now veil’d in thade, fave where the {kiff’s white fails 
Swell to the breeze, and catch thy ftreaming ray. 
But now, e’n now !—the partial vifion fails, 
And the wave fmiles, as {weeps the cloud away! 
Emblem of life !—Thus checquer’d is its plan, 


Thus j joy fucceeds to grief—thus {miles the varied mand | 


One of Emily’s earlieft enquiries, after | 


her arrival at La Vallée, was concerning 
Therefa, her father’s old fervant, whom it 
_ may be remembered that M. Quefnel had 
turned from the houfe when it was let, with- 
out any provifion. Underftanding that fhe 
lived in a cottage at no erdat diftance, Emily 
walked thither, and, on approaching, was 
pleafed to fee, that her habitation was plea- 
fantly fituated on a green flope, fheltered by 


a tuft of oaks, and had an appearance of | 


comfort and extreme neatnefs. She found 
- the old woman within, picking vine-ftalks, 
who, on perceiving her young m‘ftrefs, was 
nearly overcome with joy. 


“ Ah! 
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«Ah! my dear young lady!” faid fhe, | 
<< J thought I fhould never fee you again in 
this world, when I heard you was gone to 
that outlandifh country. I have been hard- 
ly ufed, fince you went; I little thought 
they would have turned me out of my old 
_ mafter’s family in my old age!” 

Emily lamented the circumftance, and then 
affured her, that fhe would make her latter 
days comfortable, and exprefied fatisfaétion, 
on feeing her in fo pleafant an habitation. . 2 

Therefa thanked her with tears, adding, 
© Yes, mademoifelle, it is a very comfort- 
able home, thanks to the kind friend, who 
‘took me aut of my diftrefs, when you was. 
too far off to help me, and placed me here! 
I litcle thought !—but no more of that—” 

* 6 And who was this kind friend?” {aid 
Emily: ‘* whoever it was, I fhall confider 
him as mine alfo.” 

sé Ah mademoifelle! that friend. forbad 
me to blazon the good. deed—I muft not 
fay who it was. But how you are altered , 
fince I faw you laft! You look fo pale now, © 


and 
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and fo thin, too; but then, there is my old 
miafter’s fmile! Yes, that will never leave 
you, any more than the goodnefs, that ufed 
to make him fmile. Alas-a-day! the poor 
loft a friend indeed, when he died!” ’ 

Emily was affected by this mention of het 
father, which Therefa obferving, changed 
the fubject. “* I heard, mademoifelle,” faid 
fhe, «© that Madame Cheron married a fos 
. ¥eign gentleman, after -all, and — you 
- abroad ; how does fhe do?” | 


Emily now mentioned herdeath. ‘Alas !??- 


faid Therefa, “if fhe had not been my ma- 
fter’s fifter, I fhould never have loved her; 
fhe was always fo crofs. But how ‘does that 
dear young gemleman do, M. Valancourt ? 
he was an handfome youth, and a good one 5 
is he well, mademoifelle ?” 

Emily was much agitated. 


“© A bleffing on him !” continued The- 


refa. ** Ah, my dear young lady, you need 
not look fo fhy; 1 know all aboutit. Do 
you think Ido not know, that he loves 
yout ? Why, when you wes away, mademoi- 

felle, 


—_ -- 
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felle, he ufed to come to the chateau, and | 
walk about it, fo difconfolate! He would go 
into every room in the lower part of the 
houfe, and, fometimes, he would fic himfelf 
down in a chair, with his arms acrofs, and. 
his eyes on the floor, and there he would 
fit, and think, and think, for the hour to-. 
gether. He ufed to be very fond of the 
fouth parlour, becaufe I told him it ufed to 
be yours ; and there he would ftay, look- 
ing at the pictures, which I faid you drew, . 
and playing upon your lute, that hung up 
by the window, and reading in your books, | 
till fun-fet, and then he muft, go back to. 
his brother’s chateau. And then——_” 

° Icis enough, Therefa,” faid Emily.— 
‘¢ How long have you lived in this cottage 
—and how can I ferve you? will you re. | 
main here, or return and live with me?” 

~“ Nay, mademoifelle!” faid Therefa, 
<¢ do not be fo thy to your poor old fervant, 
Tam {ure itis no eee to like ‘fuch a 
good young gentleman.” | 
Vout IV. | I. A deep 


f 
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A deep figh efcaped from Emily. 
« Ah! how he did love to talk of you! 
I loved him for that. Nay, for that matter, 
he liked to hear me talk, for he did not fay 


much himfelf. But I foon found out what 


he came to the chateau about. Then, he 
would go into the garden, and down to 
the terrace, and fic under that great tree 
there, for the day together, with one of 
your books in his hand; but he did not 
read much, I fancy; for one day I hap- 
pened to go that way, and I heard fome- 
body talking. Who can be here? fays I: 1 
am fure I let nobody into the garden, but 
the Chevalier! So I walked foftly, ‘to fee 
who it could be; and behold! it was the * 
Chevalier himfelf, talking to himfelf about 
you. And he repeated your name, and 
fighed fo! and faid he had loft you for 


ever, for that you would never return for 


him. I.thought he was out in his reckon- 
ing Ener) but I faid — and ftole 


| io oe 
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“No more of this trifling,” faid Emily, — - 
awakening from her reverie: ‘ it difpleafes 
me.” 

“ But, when M. Quefnel let the chateau, 
I thought it would have broke the Cheva- 
lier’s heart.” 

“ Therefa,” {aid Emily ferioufly, ‘* you 
muft name the Chevalier no more!” __ 

“© Not name him, mademoifelle!” cried 
Therefa: ‘* what times are come up now? 
Why, I love the Chevalier next to my old 
‘mafter and you, mademoifelle.” 

“Perhaps your love was not well be- 
flowed, then,” replied Emily, trying to con- 
ceal her tears; ‘* but, pom euce that might 
be, we fhall meet no more.’ | 

“© Meet no more !—not well beftowed !” 


. .exclaimed Therefa. ** What do I hear ? 


No, mademoifelle, my love was well be- 
ftowed, for it was the Chevalier Valan- 
court, who gave me this cottage, and has 
fupported me in my old age, ever fince 
M. Quefnel turned me from my mafter’s 
houfe.” 

L 2 *¢ The 
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-« The Chevalier Valancourt !” faid Emi- 
ly, trembling extremely. 
“6 Yes, mademoifelle, he himfelf; though Le 
made me promife not to tell ; but how could 


-one help, when one heard him ill-fpoken . 


of? Ah! dear young lady, you may well 
weep, if you have behaved unkindly to 


him, for a more tender heart than his never. 


young gentleman had. He found me out 
in my diftrefs, when you was too far off to 
help me; and M. Quefnel refufed to do fo, 
and bade me go to fervice again— Alas! I was 
too old for that!—The Chevalier found 


me, and bought me this cottage, and gave . 


me money to furnifh it, and Bade me feek 
out another poor woman to live with me ; 
and he ordered his brother’s fteward to 


pay me, every quarter, that which has fup-. 
ported me in comfort. Think then, ma- 


demoilelle, whether I have not reafon to 
fpeak well of the Chevalier. And there 
are others, who could have afforded it better 
than he: and I amvafraid he. has hurt him- 


felf by his generofity, for quarter day is 


gone 
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gone by long fince, and no money for me! 
But'do not weep fo, mademoifelle: you are 
not forry furely to hear of the poor Cheva- 
lier’s goodnels.” | 

“ Sorry!’ faid Emily, and. wept the 
more. ‘* But how long is it dince you have 
feen him ?” 

“¢ Not this many a day, ‘aug moe 

s¢ When did you hear of him?” esquired 
Emily, with increafed emotion. 

“© Alas! never fince he went away fo 
fuddenly into Languedoc ; and he was but 
juft come from .Paris then, or I fhould 
have feen him, I am fure. Quarter day is 
gone by long fince, and, as I faid, no 
money for me; and I begin to fear fome 
harm has happened to him; and if I was 
not fo far from Eftuviere, and fo lame, 
I fthould have gone to enquire before this ~ 
time; and I have nobody to fend fo far.” 

Emily’s anxiety, as tothe fate of Va- 
lancourt, was now fcarcely endurable, 
and, fince propriety would not fuffer her 
to fend to the chateau: of his brother, fhe — 

3 . requefted 
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requefted that Therefa would immediately | 


hire fome perfon to go to his fteward from 
_ herfelf, and, when he afked for the quarter- 
aze due to her, to make enquiries concerns 
ing Valancourt. But fhe firft made The- 


refa promife never to mention her name in - 


this affair, or ever with that of the Cheva- 
lier Valancourt ; and her former faithfulnefs 


to M. St. Aubert induced Emily to confide | 


in her affurances. Therefa now joyfully 
undertook to procure a perfon for. this er- 
rand, and then Emily, after: giving her a 
fum of money to fupply her with prefent 
comforts, returned, with fpirits heavily op- 
preffed, to her home, lamenting, more than 
ever, that an heart, poffeffed of fo much 
benevolence as Valancourt’s, fhould have 
been. contaminated by the vices of the 
world, but affected by the delicate affec- 
tion, which his kindnefs to her old fervant 
_expreffed for herfelf. | 


CHAP. 


ee 
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CHAP. XII. 


—§ Light thickens, and the crow 
' Makes wing to the rooky wood : 
Good things of day begin to droop, and drowze ; 


While night’s black agents to their preys do.rouze.” 
MacseTHe 


Ni earenine Count de Villefort and 
Lady Blanche had paffed a pleafant fort- 
night at the chateau de St. Foix, with the 
Baron and Baronefs, during which they 
~ made frequent excurfions among the moun- 
tains, and were delighted with the romantic 
wildnefs of Pyrenéan fcenery. It was with 
repret, that the Count bade adieu to his 
old friends, although with the hope of being 
foon united with them in one family ; for it 
was fettled, that M. St. Foix, who now at- 
tended them into Gafcony, fhould receive 
the hand of the Lady Blanche, upon their 
arrival at Chateau-le Blanc. As the road, 
from the Baron’s refidence to La Vallée, was 

L4 | over 
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over fome of. the wildeft tract of the Pyre- 
nées, and where a carriage-wheel had never 
pafled, the Count hired mules for himfelf 
and his family, as well as a couple of {tout 
guides, who were well armed, informed of all 
the pafles of the mountains, and who boaft- 
ed, too, that they were acquainted withevery 
brake and dingle in the way, could tell the 
names of all the higheft points of this chain 
of Alps, knew every foreft, that fpread along 
their narrow vallies, the thalloweft part of 
every torrent they muft crofs, and the exact 
diftance of every goat-herd’s and hunter’s 
¢abin they fhould have occafion to pafs,— 
which laft article of learning required no 
very capacious memory, for even fuch fim- 
ple inhabitants were but thinly fcattered 
over thefe wilds. | 

‘The Count left the chateau de St. Foix, 
early in the morning, with an intention of — 
paffing the night at a little inn upon the 
mountains, about half way to La Vallée, of 
which his guides had informed him; and, 
though this was frequented chiefly by Spa- 
_= | nifh 
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nifh muleteers, on their route into France, 
and, of courfe, would afford only forry ac- 
commodation, the Count had no alterna- 
tive, for ic was the only place like an inn, 
on the road. . - 
After a day of admiration and fatigue, 
the travellers found themfelves, about fun- 
fet, ina woody valley, overlooked, on every 
fide, by abrupt heights, They had pro- 
ceeded for many leagues, without feeing a 
human habitation, and had only heard, now 
and then, at a diftance, the melancholy 
tinkling of, a fheep-bell; but now they 
caught the notes of merry mufic, and pre- 
fently faw, within a little green recefs among 
the rocks, a group of mountaineers, tripping 
through a dance, - The Count, who could 
not look upon the happinefs, any more than 
on the mifery of others, with indifference, 
halted to enjoy this fcene of fimple plea- 
fure. The group before him confiited of 
French and Spanith peafants, the inhabitants 
of a neighbouring hamlet, fome of whom 
were performing a {prightly dance, the wo- 
LG: _ men 
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men with caftanets in their hands, to the 
founds of a lute and a tamborine, till, from 
the brifk melody of France, the mufic 
foftened into a flow movement, to which 


two female peafants danced a Spanifh Pa- 


van. 

The Count, comparing this with the 
{cenes of fuch gatety as he had witnefled at 
Paris, where falfe tafte painted the features, 
and, while it vainly tried to fupply the glow 
of nature, concealed the. charms of anima- 
tion—where affeCation fo often diftorted the 
air, and vice perverted the manners—fighed 
to think, that natural graces and innocent 
pleafures flourifhed in the wilds of folitude, 
while they dropped amidft the concourfe of 
polifhed fociety. But the lengthening fha- 
dows reminded the travellers, that they had 
ho time to lofe; and, leaving this joyous 
group, they purfued their way towards the 
little inn, which was to fhelter them from 


the night. 


The rays of the fetting fun now threw a. 


ani oleam a ne forefts of pine and 


7 ae chefnut, — 
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chefnut, that fwept down the lower region 
of the mountains, and gave refplendent tints 
to the fhowy points above. But foon, even 
this light faded faft, and the fcenery affumed 
a more tremendous appearance, invefted 
with the obfcurity of twilight. Where the 
torrent had been feen, it was now only 
heard ; where the wild cliffs had difplayed 
_€very variety of form and attitude, a dark 
maf{s of mountains now alone appeared ; 
and the yale, which far, far below had 
opened its dreadful chafm, the eye could 
“no longer fathom. A melancholy gleam 
ftill lingered on the fummits of the higheft 
Alps, overlooking the deep repofe of even- 
ing, and feeming to make the ftillnefs of 
the hour more awful. 

Blanche viewed the fcene in filence, and 
Jiftened with enthufiafm to the murmur of 
the pines, that exten:ied in dark lines along 
the mountains, and to the faint voice of the 
izard among the rocks, that came at inter- 
vals on the air. But her enthufiafm funk 
into apprchenfion, when, as the fhadows 

L6 _ -deep- 
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deepened, fhe looked upon the doubtful 
precipice, that bordered the road, as well 
as on the various fantaftic forms of dan- 
ger, that glimmered through the obfcu- 
_ rity beyond it; and fhe afked her father, how 
far they were from the inn, and whether he 
_ did not confider the road to be dangerous 
at this late hour, The Count repeated the 
firft queftion to the guides, who returned a 
doubtful anfwer, adding, that, when it was 
darker, it would be fafeft to reft, till-the 
moon rofe. ‘* It is fcarcely fafe to proceed 
now,” faid the Count ; but the guides, affur- 
. ing him that there was no danger, went on. 
‘Blanche, revived by this affurance, again in- 
dulved a penfive pleafure, as fhe watched the 
progrefs of twilight gradually {preading its 
tints over the woods and mcuntains, and 
ftealing from the eye every minuter feature 
of the {cene, till the grand outlines of na- 
ture alone remained. Then fell the filent 


dews, and every wild flower, and aromatic 


-plant, that bloomed among the cliffs, breath- 
ed torth its {weetnefs ; then, too, when the 
mouns= 
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mountain-bee had crept into its bloffomed . 
bed, and the hum of every little infect, that 
had floated gaily in the fun-beam, was 
nufhed, the found of many ftreams, not 
heard till now, murmured at a diftance,— 
The bats alone, of all the animals inhabiting 
this region, feemed awake, and, while they 
flitted acrofs the filent path, which Blanche 
was purfuing, fhe remembered the follow- 
ing lines, which Emily had given her : 


TO THE BAT; 


From haunt of man, from day’s obtrufive glare, 
Thou fhroud’ft thee in the ruin’s ivy’d tow’r, 

Or in fome fhadowy glen’s romantic bow’r, 
Where wizard forms their myftic charms prepare, 
Where Horror lurks, and ever-boding Care! | 
But, at the {weet and filent ev’ning hour, 

When clos’d in fleep is ev’ry languid flow’r, 
Thou lov’ft to fport upon the twilight air, 
‘Mocking the eye, that would thy courfe purfue, 
In many a wanton-round, elaftic, gay, 

Thou flitt’ft athwart the penfive wand’rer’s ways 
As his lone footiteps print the mountain-dew. 
From Indian ifles thou com’ft, with Summer’s car, 
Twilight thy love—thy guide her beaming ftar! 

| —_ To 
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To a warm imagination, the dubious 
forms, that float, half veiled in darknefs, af- 


ford a higher delight, than the moft dif - 


tinct {cenery, that the fun can fhew. While 
the fancy thus wanders over landfcapes 
partly of its own creation, a fweet compla- 
cency fteaJs upon the mind, and . 


Refines it all to fubtlef feeling, 
Bids the tear of rapture roll. 


The diftant note of a torrent, the weak 
trembling of the breeze among.the woods, 
or the far-off found of a human voice, now. 
loft and heard -again, are circumftances 
which: wonderfully heighten the enthufi- 


aftic tone of the mind. The young St. 


Foix, who faw the prefentations of a fervid 

fancy, and felc whatever enthufiafm could 

fuggeft, fometimes interrupted the filence, 
which the reft of the party feemed by.mu- 
« ; 

tual confent to preferve, remarking and 
pointing out to Blanche the moft ftriking 


effect of the hour upon the fcenery; while | 


Blanche, whofe apprehenfions were beguiled 


2 by 
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by the converfation of her lover, yielded 
to the tafte fo congenial to his, and they 
-nnverfed in a low reftrained voice, the ef- 
set of the penfive tranquillity, which twi- 
light and the fcene infpired, rather than of 
any fear, that they fhould be heard. But, 
while the heart was thus foothed to ten- 
dernefs, St.. Foix gradually mingled, with 
his admiration of the country, a mention of 
his affection ; and he continued to fpeak, 
and Blanche to liften, till the mountains, 
the woods, and the magical illufions of twi- 
light were remembered ‘no more. i 
The fhadows of evening foon fhifted to 

the gloom of night, which was fomewhat_ 
anticipated by the vapours, that, gathering 
faft round the mountains, rolled in dark 
wreaths along their fides; and the guides 
propofed to reft, till the moon fhould rife, 
adding, that they thought a ftorm was 
coming on, As they looked round fora 
fpot, that might afford fome kind of fhelter, 
an object was perceived obfcurely through 
the dufk, on a point of rock, a little way 

| down 
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down the mountain, which they imagined 
to be a hunter’s or a fhepherd’s cabin, and 
the party, with cautious fteps, proceeded 
towards it. Their labour, however, was — 
‘not rewarded, or their apprehenfions 
foothed ; for, on reaching the object of their 
fearch, they difcovered a monumental crofs, _ 
which marked the {pot to have been pollut- 
ed by murder, 
_ The darknefs would not permit them to 
read the infcription;, but.the guides knew 
this to be a crofs, raifed to the memory of 
a Count de Beliard, who: had been mur- 
dered here by a horde of banditti, that had 
infcfted this part of -the Pyrenées, a few 
years before; and the uncommon fize of 
the monument feemed to juftify the {uppo- 
fition, that it was erected for a perfon of 
‘fome diftinétion. Blanche fhuddered, as 
fhe liftened to fome horrid particulars of 
the Count’s fate, which one of the guides 
related in a low, reftrained tone, as if the 
found of his own voice frightened him ; 
but, while they lingered at the crofs, at- 
tending 


t 
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tending to his ‘narrative, a flafh of light- 
ning glanced upon the rocks, thunder mut- 
‘tered at a diftance, and the travellers, now 
‘alarmed, -quitted this fcene of a hor- 
ror, in fearch of fhelter. 

Having regained their.former track, the 
guides, as they paffed on, endeavoured to 
intereft the Count by various ftories of 
robbery, and even of murder, which had © 
been perpetrated in the very places they 
mutt unavoidably -pafs, with accounts of 
, their own dauntlefs courage and wonder- 
ful efcapes. The chief guide, or rather 
«he, who was the moft. completely armed, 
drawing forth one of the four piftols, that 
-were tucked into. his ‘belt, {wore, that « 
had fhot three robbers within the year. .He 
-then brandifhed a clafp-knife of enormous 
length, and was going to recount the wona- 
‘derful execution it had done, when St. 
Forx, perceiving, that Blanche was terri- 
fied, interrupted him. The Count, mean- 
while, fecretly laughing at the terrible hif- 
tories and extravagant boaftings of the man, 

refolved 
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tefolved to humour him,: and, telling 
Blanche in a whifper, his defign, began 
to recount fome exploits of his own, which 
- Infinitely exceeded any related by ‘the 
guide. 

To thefe furprifing circumftances he fo . 
artfully gave the colouring of truth, that 
the courage of the guides was vifibly affect- 
ed by them, who continued filent, long af- 
ter the Count had cealed to fpeak, The 
_ Joquacity of the chief hero thus laid afleep, 
the vigilance of his eyes and ears feemed 
more thoroughly awakened, for he liftened, 
with much appearance of anxiety, to the 
deep thunder, which murmured at inter- 
vals, and often paufed, as the breeze, that 
was now rifing, rufhed among the pines. 
But, when he made a fudden halt before 
a tuft of cork trees, that projected over 
the road, and drew forth a piftol, before 
the would venture to brave the banditti 
which might lurk behind it, the Count 
could no longer refrain from laughter. 

Having now, however, arrived at a level 

{pot, 
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fpot, fomewhat fheltered from the air, by 
overhanging cliffs and by a wood of larch, 
that rofe over a precipice on the left, and 
the guides being yet ignorant how far they 
were from the inn, the travellers determined 
to reft, till the moon fhould rife, or the 
ftorm difperfe. Blanche, recalled to a fenfe 
of the prefent moment, looked on the fur- 
rounding gloom, with terror; but giving 
her hand to St, Foix, the alighted, and the 
whole party entered a kind of cave, if fuch 
it could be called, which was only a fhal- 
low cavity, formed by the curve of impend- 
ing rocks, A light being ftruck, a fire was 
kindled, whofe blaze afforded. fome degree 
of cheetfulnefs and no {mall comfort, for, - 
though the day had been hot, the night air 
of this mountainous region was chilling ; 
a fire was partly neceflary alfo to keep off 
the wolves, with which thole wilds were 
infefted. . 
Provifions being fpread upon a projec. 
tion of. the rock, the Count and his family 
partook of a fupper, which, in a {cene lefs 
rude, 
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rude, would certainly have been thought 
defs excellent. When the repaft was finifh- 
ed, St. Foix, impatient for the moon, 
-fauntered along the precipice, toa point, 
that fronted the eaft; but all was yet wrapt 
In gloom, and the filence of night was 
broken only by the murmuring of woods, 
that waved far below, or by diftant 
thunder, and, now and then, by the faint 
voices of the party.he had quitted. He 
viewed, with emotions of awful fublimity, 
the long volumes of fulphureous clouds, 
that floated . along the upper and middle 
regions of the air, and the lightnings that 
_flafhed from them, fometimes filently, and, 


at others, followed by fullen peals of thun-— 


der, which the mountains feebly prolonged, 
while the whole horizon, and the abyfs, -on 
which he ftood, were difcovered in the mo- 


‘, ! mentary light. Upon the fucceeding dark- 


nefs, the fire, which had been kindled . in 
.the cave, threw a partial gleam, illumining 
fome points of the oppofite rocks, and the 
-fummits of pins, woods, that hung _e 

. on 
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on the cliffs below, while their receffes‘ 
feemed to frown in deeper fhade. | 

St. Foix {topped to obferve the picture, 


which the party in the eave prefented, — 


where the elegant form of Blanche was 
finely contrafted by the majeftic figure of 
the Count, who was feated by her on a 
rude ftone, and each was rendered more im- _ 
preffive by the grotefque habits and ftrong 
features of the guides and other attendants, 
who were in the back ground of the piece, 
The effect of the light, too, was interefting; 
on the furrounding figures it threw a ftrong, 
though pale gleam, and glittered on their. 
bright.arms ; while upon the foltage of a 
gigantic larch, that impended its fhade over 
the cliff above, appeared a red, dufky tint, 
deepening almoft imperceptibly: into the 
blacknefs of night. | 

While St. Foix contemplated the fcene, 
the moon, broad and yellow, rofe over. the. 


eaftern fummits, from among. embattled _ 


clouds, and fhewed dimly the grandeur of 
the heavens, the mafs of vapours, that roll- 
ed 
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ed half way down the precipice beneath, 
and the doubtful mountains. 

« What dreadful pleafure! there to ftand fublime, 
Like fhipwreck’d mariner on defert coatt, 

And view th’ enormous watfte of vapour, toft 

In billows length’ning to th’ horizon round * !’” 

-From this romantic reverie he was awak- 
ened by the voices of the guides, repeating 
his name, which was reverbed from cliff 
to cliff, till an hundred tongues feemed 
to call him; when he foon quieted the 
fears of the Count and the Lady Blanche, 
by returning to the cave. As the ftorm, 
however, feemed approaching, they did not 
quit their place of fhelter; and the Count, 


feated between his daughter and St. Foix,.- 


endeavoured to divert the fears of the 
- former, and converfed on fubjects, relating 
to the natural hiftory of the fcene, among 
which they wandered. He fpoke of the 
mineral and foffile fubftances, found in the 
depths of thefe. mountains,—the veins of 
marble and granite, with which they 


* The Minftrel. 
| : _ abounded, 
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abounded, the ftrata of fhells, difcovered 
near their fummits, many thoufand fathom 
above the level of the fea, and at a vaft 
diftance from its prefent fhore;—of the tre- 
mendous chafms and, caverns of the rocks, . 
the grotefque form of, the mountains, and 
the various phenomena, that feem to ftamp 
upon the world the hiftory of the deluge.. 
From the natural hiftory he defcended to 
the mention of events and circumftances, 
connected with the civil ftory of the Py-. 
renées; named fome of the moft remark- 
able fortreffes, which France and Spain 
had ereéted in the paffes of thefe moun- 
tains; and gave a brief account of fome 
celebrated fieges and encounters in early 
times, when Ambition firft frightened So-. 
litude from thefe her deep receffes, made 
her mountains, which before had echoed — 
only to the.torrent’s roar, tremble with the 
clang of arms, and, when man’s firf{t foot- 
fteps in her facred haunts had left the 

print of blood ! 
As Blanche fat, attentive to the narra- 
tive, 
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tive, that rendered the fcenes doubly in- 
tere{ting, and refigned ta -folemn emotion, 
‘while fhe confidered, that fhe was on the 
very ground, once polluted by thefe events, 
her reverie was fuddenly interrupted by a 
found, that came in the wind.—It was the 
diftant bark of awatch-dog. The travellers 
liftened with eager hope, and, as the wind 
blew ftronger, fancied, that the found came 
from no great diftance; and, the guides hav- 
ing little doubt, that it proceeded from the 
inn they were in fearch of, the Count deter- 
mined to purfue his way. The moon now 


afforded a ftronger, though ftill an uncertain ' 


light, as fhe moved among broken clouds; 


and the travellers, led by the found, re-com- | 


menced their journey along the brow of the 
precipice, preceded by a fingle torch, that 
now contended with the moon-light; for 
the guides, believing they fhould reach 
the inn foon after fun-fet, had neglected to 
provide more. In filent caution ‘they fol- 
lowed the found, which was heard but 
at intervals, and which, after fome time 

: entirely 
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entirely ceafed. The guides endeavoured 
however, to point their courfe to the quarter, 
whence it had iffued, but the deep roaring of 
a torrent foon feized their attention, and pre- 
fently they came to a tremendous chafm of 
the mountain, which feemed to forbid all 
further progreis. Blanche alighted from 
her mule, as did the Count and St. Foix, 
while the guides traverfed the edge in fearch 
af a bridge, which, however rude, might 
convey them to the oppofite fide, and they, 
at length, confeffed, what the Count had 
begun to fufpect, that they had been, for 
fome tine, doubtful of their way, and were 
now certain only, that they had loft it. 

At a little diftance, was difcovered a 
rude and dangerous paffage, formed by an 
enormous pine, which, thrown acrofs the 
chafm, united the cppofite precipices, and 
which had been felled probably by the hun- 
ter, to facilitate his chace of the izard, or 
the wolf. The whole party, the guides ex- 
cepted, fhuddered at the profpect of croffing 
this alpine bridge, -whofe fides afforded no 
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“kind of defence, and from which to fall was 
to die. The guides, however, prepared to 
Jead over the mules, while Blanche ftood 
trembling on the brink, and liftening to 
the roar of the waters, which were feen 


defcending from rocks above, overhung ~ 


with lofty pines, and thence precipitating 
themfelves into the deep abyfs, where their, 
white furges gleamed faintly in the moon- 
light. The poor animals proceeded over 
this perilous bridge with inftinétive caution, 
neither frightened by the noife of the cata- 
raét, or deceived by the gloom, which the 
impending foliage threw athwart their way. 
It was now, that the folitary torch, which 
had been hitherto of little fervice, was found 
to be an ineftimable treafure ; and Blanche, 
terrified, fhrinking, but endeavouring to re- 
colle& all her firmnefs and prefence of mind, 
preceded by her lover and fupported _ by 
her father, followed the red gleam of the 
torch, in fafety, to the oppofite cliff. 
' As they went on, the heights contracted, 
and formed a narrow pafs, at the bottom of 
which, 
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which, the torrent they had juft croffed, was 
heard to thunder. But they were again 
cheered by the bark of a dog, keeping 
watch, perhaps, over the flocks of the 
mountains, to protect them from the nightly 
-defcent of the wolves. The found was 
much nearer than before, and, while they 
rejoiced in the hope of foon reachinga 
place of repofe, a light was feen to glim- 
mer at a diftance. It appeared at a height 
confiderably above the level of their path, 
and was loft and feen again, as if the waving ~ 
branches of trees fometimes excluded and 
then admitted its rays. The guides hal- 
looed with all their ftrength, burt the found 
of no human voice was heard in return, 
and, at length, as a more effectual means 
of making themfelves known, they fired a 
piftol. But while they liftened in anxious 
expectation, the noife of the explofion was 
alone heard, echoing among the rocks, and 
it gradually funk into a filence, which no 
friendly hint of man difturbed. The light, 
however, that had been feen before, now 

M 2 | became 
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became plainer, and, foon after, voices were 
heard indiftinétly on the wind; but, upon 
the guides repeating the call, the voices 


fuddenly ceafed, and the light difappeared. . 


The Lady Blanche. was now almoft fink- 
ing beneath the preffure of anxiety, faticue 
and apprehenfion, and the united efforts of 
the Count and St. Foix could fearcely 
fupport her fpirits. As they continued to 
advance, an object was perceived on a point 
of rock above, which, the ftrong rays of the 
moon then falling on it, appeared to be a 
watch-tower. The Count, from its fituation 
and fome other circumftances, had little 
doubt, that it was fuch, and believing, that 
the light had. proceeded from thence, he en- 


deavoured to re-animatehisdaughter’s{pirits 


by the near profpect of fhelter and repofe, 
which, howevér rude the accommodation, 
a ruined watch-tower might afford. 

‘© Numerous watch-towers have been 
erected among -the Pyrenées,” faid the 
Count, anxious only to call Blanche’s at- 
tention from the fubject of her fears; ‘* and 


the 
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the method, by which they give intelligence 
of the approach of the enemy, is, you know, 
by fires, kindled on the fummits of thefe 
_ edifices. Stgnals have thus, fome:imes, been 
communicated: from poft to poft, along a 
frontier line of feveral hundred miles in 
Jength. Then, as occafion may require, 
the lurking armies emerge from their for- 
treffes and the forefts, and march forth, to 
defend, perhaps, the entrance of fome 
grand pafs, where, planting themfelves on 
the heights, they affail their aftonifhed ene- 
mies, who wind along the glen below, with 
fragments of the fhattered cliff, and pour. 
death and defeat upon them. The ancient 
forts, and watch-towers, overlooking the 
grand paffes of the Pyrenécs, are carefully 
preferved ; but fome of thofe in inferior {tas 
tions have been fuffered to fall into decay, 
and are now frequently converted into the 
more peaceful habitation of the hunter, or 
the fhepherd, who,’ after a day of toil, re- 

tires hither, and, with his faithful dogs, for- 
Bets, near a cheerful blaze, the labour of the 
M 3 chace, 
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_chace, or the anxiety of colleéting his wan- : 
dering flocks, while he is fheltered from the 


nightly ftorm.” 

‘But are they always thus peacefully 
inhabited?” faid the Lady Blanche. 

. No,” replied the Count, “ they are 
fometimes the afylum of French and Spa- 
nith imugglers, who crofs the mountains 
with contraband goods from their refpec- 
tive countries, and the latter are parti- 
_ cularly numerous, againft whom ftrong 
parties of the king’s troops are fometimes 
-fent. But the defperate refolution. of thefe 
adventurers, who, knowing, that, if they 
are taken, they muft expiate the breach of 
the law by the moft cruel. death, travel in 
Jarge parties, well armed, often daunts the 
courage of the foldiers. The fmugglers, 
who feek only fafety, never engage, when 
they can poffibly avoid it; the military, 
alfo, who know, that in thefe encounters, 
danger 1s certain, and glory alinoft unattain- 
able, are equally reluctant to fight; an en- 


gagement, | therefore, very feldom happens,,. 
but, 


ee - 
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But, when it does,.it never concludes tilk- 
after the moft defperate and bloody: confliét.. 
You are inattentive, Blanche,’? added the 
Count: ‘© I have wearied you. with a dull. 
fubjeé&t ; but fee, yonder, in the moon-light,. 
is the edifice we have been in fearch of,. 
and we are fortunate to be fo near it, before. 
the ftorm burfts.’” 

Blanche, looking up, perceived, that they: 
were at the foot.of the cliff, on whofe fummit. 
the building ftood, but_no light now iffued 
from it; the barking of the dog too had,. 
for. fome time, ceafed,.and the guides began. 
to doubt, whether this was really the object: 
of their fearch. From the diftance, at which. 
they furveyed. it, fhewn imperfectly by a- 
cloudy moon,. it appeared to be of. more 
extent than a fingle watch-tower; but the- 
difficulty was- how to afeend the height,. 
whofe abrupt declivities. feemed .to afford: 
no kind of path-way. 

While the guides-carried forward’ the. 
torch to examine the cliff, the Counr, re- 
maining with Blanche and St, Foix at its: 
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. foot, under the fhadow of the woods, en- 
deavoured again to beguile the time by con- 
veriation, but again anxiety abftracted the 
mind of Blanche; and he then confulted, 
apart with St. Foix, whether it would be 
advifable, fhould a path be found, to ven- 
ture to an edifice, which might poffibly 
harbour banditti. They confidered that 
their own party was not fmall, and that fe- 
veral of them were well armed; and, after 
enumerating the dangers, to be incurred by 
paffing the night in the open wild, expofed, 
perhaps, to the effects of a thunder-ftorm, 
there remained not a doubt, that they ought 
to endeavour to obtain admittance to the 
edifice above, at any hazard refpecting the 
inhabitants it might harbour ; but the dark- 
nefs and the dead filence, that furrounded it, 
appeared to contradiét the probability of its 
being inhabited at all. 

A fhout from the guides aroufed their at- 
tention, after which, in a few minutes, one 
of the Count’s fervants returned with intelli- 
gence, that a path was found, and they im- 

mediately 
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mediately haftened to join the guides, when 
they all afcended a little winding way cut 
in the rock among thickets of dwarf wood, 
and, afrer inuch toil and fome danger, 
reached the fummit, where feveral ruined 
towers, furrounded by a maffy wall, rofs 
to their view, partially illumined by the 
moon light. The fpace around the building: 
was filent, and apparently forfaken, Sueche 
Count was cautious; ‘* Step foftly,” faid: 
he, in a low voice, ‘* while we reconnoitre 

the edifice.” | 
Having progeeded Gilently along for fome 
paces, they ftopped at a gate, whofe portals | 
were terribleeven in ruins, and, after a mo- 
thent’s hefitation, paffed on to the court of 
entrance, but paufed again at the head of a. 
terrace, which, branching from it, ran along 
the brow of a precipice. Over this, rofe the 
main body of the edifice, which was now 
feen to be, not a watch-tower, ‘but one of 
thofe ancient fortreffes, that, from age and © 
negleét, had f. len to decay. Many parts 
oy it, , however, appeared to be ftill entire; 
M5 aa It 
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it was built of grey ftone, in the- heavy. 


Saxon-gothic ftyle, with enormous round 


towers, buttreffes of proportionable ftrength, . 


and thearch of the large gate, which feemed 
to open into the hall of the fabric, was 
round, as was that of a window above. The 
air of folemnity, which. mutt fo ftrongly 
have characterized the pile even in the days 
of its early ftrength, was now confiderably: 
_ heightened by its fhattered battlements and 
half-demolifhed walls, and by the huge 


mafies of ruin, fcattered in its wide area,. 


now filent and grafs-grown, In this court 
of entrance ftood the gigantie remains of an 


oak, that feemed to have flourifhed and de- 


cayed with the building, which it ftill ap- 
peared frowningly to proteét by the few re- 
maining branches, leaflefs and mofs. grown, 
that, crowned its trunk, and whofe wide ex- 
tent told how enormous the tree had been in 
a former age. This fortrefs was evidently 
once of great ftrength, and, from its fitua- 


tion on a point of rock, impending over a 


deep gin, had been of great power to an- 


noy, 
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noy, as well as to refift; the Count, theres: 
fore, .as he ftood furveying it, was fomewhat. 
furprifed, that it had been fuffered, ancient: 
‘as it was, to fink-into ruins,:and its prefent- 
_lonely and deferted air excited in his breatt - 
emotions of melancholy. awe.. While he- 
indulged, for’a.moment, thefe emotions, he : 
thought he heard a found of remote voices - 
fteal upon the ftillnefs, from within the: 
building, the front of which he again -fur- - 
veyed with fcrutinizing eyes, but yet nolight : 
was vilible.. He. now determined to walk. 
round the fort, to that remote part of it, . 
whence he. thought the. voices had arifen, 
that he might examine-whether any light - 
could be-difcerned there, before he ventured : 
to knock.at the. gate; for this purpofe,.. 
he entered upon the terrace, where the re- 
mains of cannon were yet apparent in the- 
thick walls, but he had not proceeded — 
many paces, when: his fteps were fuddenly. 
arrefted by the. Joud barking of: a dog... 
within, and which he-fancied to be the tame, , 
whofe voice had been the means of bringing - 
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the travellers thither. - It now appeared cer- 
tain, that the place was inhabited, and the 
Count returned to confult again with St. 


Foix, whether he fhould try to obtain ad- 


mittance, for its wild afpe&t had fomewhat 
fhaken his former refolution, but, after a 
fecond confultation, pe fubmitted to the con- 
fiderations, which before determined him, 
and which were ftrengthened by the difco- 
very of the dog, that guarded the fort, 
as well as by the ftillnefs that pervaded 
it. He, therefore, ordered one of his fer- 
vants to knock at the gate, who was ad- 
~ vancing to obey him, when a light appeared 
through the loop: hole of one of the towers, 
and the Count called loudly, but, receiving 
no anfwer, he went up to the gate himfelf, 
and ftruck upon it with an iron- pointed pole, 
which had affifted him to climb the fteep. 
When the echoes had ceafed, that this blow 


had awakened, the renewed barking,—and - 


‘there were now more than one dog,—was 
the only found, that was heard. The Count 
ftepped back, a few ‘paces, to oblerve 

| whether 
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whether the light was in the tower, and, 
perceiving, that it was gone, he returned to. 
the portal, and had lifted the pole to 
{trike again, when again he fancied he heard 
the murmur of voices within, and paufed 
to liften. We was confirmed in the fuppofi- 
tion, but they were too remote; to be heard 
otherwiie than in a murmur, and the Count: 
now let the pole fall heavily upon the gate, 
when almo't immediat: ly a‘profound filence 
followed. It was apparent, that the people 
‘within had heard the found, and their cav- 


. tion in admitting ftrang rs gave him a 


favourable opinion of them. ‘* They are 
either hunters or fhepherds,” faid he, 
«¢ who, like ourfelves, have probably fought 
 fhelter from the night within thele walls, 
and are fearful of admitting ftrangers, left 
they fhould prove robbers. I will endea- 
vour to remove their fears.” So faying he 
called aloud, ‘* We are friends, who afk 
fhelter from the night.” In a few moments, 
{teps were heard within, which approached, 
and a voice then enquired—-“* Who calls 2” ' 

_. $ Friends,” 
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Friends,” repeated the Count; ‘ open: 
the gates,.and you fhall know more.’’—- 
Strong bolts- were now heard to be une. 
‘drawn, and a man, armed with a hunting: 
fpear,. appeared.. ‘© What is it you: want: 
at this hour?” faid'he. The Count beck. 
ened his attendants,.and then anfwered;. 
that he. wifhed.to enquire the way to the - 
neareft cabin. ‘* Are you fo little acquainted 
with thefe mounzains,’” faid the man, .“* as . 
not to. know, that there is none,. within fe- - 
veral leagues ?-1 cannot fhew you the way ; . 
you muft-feck-.it—there’s a moon.” Saying . 
this, he was clofing the-gate, and the Count. 
was turning. away,. half difappointed and. 
half afraid, when another: voice was heard: 
from. above, and, .on looking up, he.faw a: 
light, and a man’s face, at the grate of the. 
portal. ‘Stay, friend, you have loft your: 
way ?.’ laid the voice. ™ You are hunters,., 
I fuppofe, like ourfelves: I. will. be with. 
you prefently.” The voice ceafed, and the. 
light difappeared.. Blanche had been alarm-.. 
. by the _— of the. man, who had . 
opened 
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opened the gate, and fhe now entreated er 
father to quit the place; but the Count 
had obferved the hunter’s fpear, which he 
carried ; and the words from the tower en- 
couraged him to await the event. The gate: 
was foon opened, and feveral men in hun- 
ters’ habits, who had heard above what had: 
paffed below, appeared; and, having liftened. 
fome time to the Count, told him he was 
welcome to reft there for the night. They 
then prefied him, with much courtefy, to - 
enter, and to partake of fuch fare as they 
were about to fit down to. The Count, 
who had obferved them attentively while 
they fpoke, was cautious, anddomewhat fuf- 
picious ; but he was alfo weary, fearful of 
the approaching ftorm, and of encountering 
alpine heights in the obfcurity of night; 
being likewife fomewhat confident in the 
ftrength and number of - his attendants, he, 
after fome further conficeration, determined. 
to accept the invitation, Wich this refo- 
lution he called his fervants, who, advan- 
cing round the tower, behind which fome of 
them 
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them had filently liftened to this conference, 
followed ther Lord, the Lady Blanche, and 
St. Fctx into the furtrefs; The ftrangers 
led them on to a large and rude hall, par- 
tially feen by a fire, that blazed at its extre- 
mity, round which four men, in the hunter’s 
drefs, were fea:ed, and on the hearth were 
feveral dogs ftretched in flcep, In the 
middie of tne hall ftood a large table, and 
over the fire forne part of an animal was 
boiling, As the Count approached, the men 
arofe, and the dogs, half raifing themfelves, 
looked fiercely: at the ftrangers, but, on 


hearing their mafters’ voices, kept their 


poftures on the hearth. © | 
~~ Blanche looked round this gloomy and foa. 


cious hall; then at the men, and toher father, 


who, fmiling cheerfully at her, addreffed 
himfelf to the hunters. “* This is an hofpi- 
table hearth,” faid he, ** the bluze ofa fire 1s 
reviving after having wandered fo long in 
thefe dreary wilds. Your dogs are tired ; 


what fticcefs have you had 2” * Such as we - 
ufually have,” replied one of the men, who: 
had | 


- 
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had been feated in the hall, * we kill our 
game with tolerable certainty.” ‘* Thefe 
are fellow hunters,” faid one of the men who 
had brought the Count hither, “ that have 
loft their way, and I have told them there is 
room enough in the fort for us all.” * Very 
true, very true,” replied his companton, 
s¢ What luck have you had in the chace, 
brothers? We have killed two izards, and 
that, you will fay, is pretty well.” ‘* You 
miftake, friend,” faid the Count, ‘* we are | 
not hunters, but travellers; bur, if you will 
admit us to hunters’ fare, we fhall be well 
contented, and will repay your kindnefs.” 
«© Sit down then, brother,” faid one of the 
men: ‘ Jacques, lay more fuel on the fire, 
the kid will foon be ready; bring a feat for 
the lady too. Ma’amfelle, will you tafte 
our brandy? it is true Barcelona, and as 
bright as ever flowed from a keg.” Blanche 
timidly fmiled, and was going to refule, 
when her father prevented her, by taking, 
with a good humoured air, the glufs offered 
to hisdaughter; and Monf. St. Foix, who 

was 
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-was feated next her,. preffed her hand,. and’ 
gave her an encouraging look; but her at- 
tention. was engaged. by a man, who fat. 
filently by the fire, obferving St. Foix, with. 
a {teady and earneft eye. | 

“© You lead a jolly life here,” faid the 
Count. “ The life of.a hunter is.a pleafant: 


and a healthy. one; and the repofe is {weet,, 


which fucceeds to your labour,” 

- € Yes,” replied one of his-hofts, “ our. 
life is pleafant enough, We live here only. 
during the fummer, and autumnal months 5. 
in. winter, the place. is. . dreary,. and the 
fwoln torrents, that defcend from the 
heights, put a ftop to the chace.” 

“Tis a life of liberty and enjoyment,” 
faid the Count: “1 fhould like to pafs a 
month in your way very. well.” 

‘© We find employment for our guns« 
too,” faid a.man who ftood behind the- 
Count: “ here are plenty of birds, of .deli- 


cious favour, that feed upon the wild thyme: 


and herbs, that grow in the valhes. Now. 
Kthink. of. it, there is.a. brace of. birds hung 


up. 
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up in the ftone gallery ; go fetch them, 
Jacques, we will have them dreffed.” 

The Count now made enquiry, concern- 
ing the method of purfuing the chace among 
the rocks and precipices of thefe romantic 
regions, and was liftening to a curious de- 
tail, when a horn was founded at the gate. 
Blanche looked timidly at her father, who 
continued to converfe on the fubject of the 
chace, but whofe countenance was fomewhat 
expreffive of anxiety, and who often turned: 
his eyes towards.that part of the hall neareft. 
the gate. The horn founded: again, anda 
loud halloo fucceeded. ‘ Thefe are fome 
of our companions, returned from their 
day’s labour,” faid a man, going lazily from 
his feat towards the gate ; and in a few mi- 
nutes, two men appeared, each with a gun. 
over his fhoulder, and piftols in his.belt.. 
“ What.cheer,. my lads ? what cheer 2” faid 
they,.as they approached. ‘ Whatluck ?” 
returned their. companions: ‘ have you: 
brought home your {upper ? You fhall have 


none elfe.” 
ss Hah! 
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‘© Hah! who the devil have you brought » 


home ?” faid they in bad Spanifh, on per- 
ceiving the Count’s party, ‘* are they from 
France, or Spain ?—wheie did you meet 
with them 2?” 

“¢ They met with us, and a merry meet- 
ing too,” replied his companion aloud in 


good French. ‘* This chevalier, and his | 


party, had loft their way, and afked a night’s 
lodging in the fort.” Fhe others made no 
reply, but threw down a kind of knapfack, 


and drew forth feveral brace of birds. The - 


bag founded heavily as it fell to the ground, 
and the glitter of fome bright metal within 
glanced on the eye of the Count, who now 
furveyed, with a more enquiring look, the 
man, that held the knapfack. He wasatalt 
_ robuft figure, of a hard countenance, and 
_ had fhort black hair, curling in his neck. 
Inftead of the hunter’s drefs, he wore a taded 
military uniform; fandals were laced on 
his broad legs, and a kind of fhort trowfers 
hung from his waift. On his head he wore 
a leathern cap, fomewhat refembiing in 


ihape 
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fhape an ancient Roman helmet; but the 
brows that fcowled beneath it, would have 
characterifed thofe of the barbarians, .who 
conquered Rome, rather than thofe of a 
Roman ‘foldier. The Count, at length, 
turned away his eyes, and remained filent 
and thoughtful, till, again raifing them, he 
perceived a figure ftanding in an obfcure 
part of the hall, fixed in attentive gaze on 
St. Foix; who was converfing with Blanche, 
and did not obferve this; but the Count, 
foon after, faw@the fame man looking over 
the fhoulder of the foldier as attentively at 
himfelf. He withdrew his eye, when that 
of the Count met it, who felt miftruft ga- 
thering faft upon his mind, but feared to 
betray it in his countenance, and, forcing 
.his features to affume a fmile, addreffed 
Blanche on fome indifferent fubject. When 
he again looked round, he perceived, that 
the foldier and his companion were gone, 

_- The man, who was called Jacques, now 
returned from the ftone gallery. ‘* A fire is 
lighted there,” {aid he, ‘¢ and the birds are 

| drefiing ; 
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dreffing ; the table too is fpread there, for 


that place is warmer than this.” 

. His companions approved of the removal, 
and invited their guefts to follow-to the 
gallery, of whom Blaache appeared dif- 
treffed, and remained feated, and St. Foix 
looked at the Count, who faid, he pre- 
ferred the comfortable blaze of the fire he 
was then near. The hunters, however, 
commended the warmth of the other apart- 
ment, and preffed his removal with fuch 
feeming courtefy, that th® Count, half 
doubting, and half fearful of betraying his 


doubts, confented to go. The long and — 


ruinous paffaces, through which they went, 
fomewhat daunted him; but the thunder, 
which now burft in loud peals above, made 
— it dangerous to quit this place of fhelter, 
and he forbore to provoke his conductors 
by fthewing that he diftrufted them. The 
hunters led the way, with a lamp; the 


Count and St. Foix, who wifhed to pleafe_ 


their hofts by fome inftances of familiarity, 
carried each a feat, and Blanche followed, 
4 with 
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with faltering fteps. As fhe paffed on, 
part of her drefs caught ona nail in the 
wall, and, while fhe ftopped, fomewhat 
too fcrupuloufly, to difengage it, the Count, 
who was talking to St. Foix, and neither of 
whom obferved the circumftance, followed 
their condutor round an abrupt angle of 
the paffage, and Blanche was left behind in 
darknefs. The thunder prevented them 
from hearing her call, but, having difen- 
gaged her drefs, fhe quickly followed, as fhe 
thought, the way they had taken. A light, 
that glimmered at a diftance, confirmed 
this belief, and fhe proceeded towards an 
open door, whence it iffued, conjecturing 
the room beyond to be the ftone gallery the - 
men had f{poken of. Hearing voices as fhe 
advanced, fhe paufed within a few paces of 
the chamber, that fhe might be certain 
whether fhe was right, and from thence, by 
the light of a lamp, that hung from the 
ceiling, obferved four men, feated round a 
table, over which they leaned in apparent 


confultation. In one of them fhe diftin- 


guifhed 


e 
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guifhed the features of him, whom fhe had 
obferved, gazing at St. Foix, with fuch deep 
attention; and who was now {peaking in 
an earneft, though reftrained voice, till, one 
of his companions feeming to oppofe him, 
they {poke together in a loud and harfher 
tone. Blanche, alarmed by perceiving, 
that neither her father or St. Foix were 
there, and terrified at the fierce countenances 
and manners of thefe men, was turaing haf- 
tily from the chamber, to purfue her fearch 
of the gallery, when fhe heard one of the 
men fay: 

“ Let all difpute end kere. Who talks 
of danger? Follow my advice, and there 
will ‘be none—fecure them, and the reft are 
an eafy prey.” Blanche, ftruck with thefe 
words, paufed a moment, to hear more. 
‘© There is nothing to be got by the reft,” 
faid one of his companions, ‘* I am never 
for -blood when I can help it—difpatch the 
two others, am our bufinefs is cone; the 
reft may go.’ 

“¢ May “a fo?” exclaimed the firft ruf- 
flan, 
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fian, with a tremendous oath——“* What! to 
tell how we have. difpofed of thetr mafters, 
and to fend the king’s troops to drag us to 
the wheel! You was always a choice ad- 
vifer—TI warrant we have not yet sce 
~ St. Thomas’s eve laft year.” 

Blanche’s heart now funk with iad 
Her firft impulfe was to retreat from the 
door, but, when fhe would have gone, her. 
trembling frame refufed to fupport her, and, 
having tottered a few paces, ta. a more ab- 
{cure part af the paffage, fhe was compelled 
to liften to the dreadful councils of thofe, 
who, fhe was no longer fuffered to donbt, 
were banditti. In the next moment, ‘fhe 
heard. the following words,.* Why: you. 
would not murder the whole gang ?”. 

‘* T warrant our lives areas good as theirs,” 
| replied his comrade, * 1f we don’t kill them, 
they will hang us: better, ay cas 
than we be hanged.” | es 

“ Better, better,” cried his cpaseadeed 
_. “To commit murder, is j hopeful way 
of e{caping the gallows !”” faid the firft ruf 
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Ran—— “‘raany an honeft fellow has run 
his head into the noofe that way, though.” 
There was a paufe of fome moments, dur- 
ing which they appeared to be confidering. 

“¢ Confound thofe fellows,” exclaimed 
one of the robbers impatiently, “ they 
ought to have been here by this time; they 
will come back prefently with the old ftory, 


and no booty : if they were here, our bufi- 


nefs would be plain and eafy. I fee we 


fhall not be able to do the bufinefs to- | 


night, for our numbers are not equal to the 
enemy, and in the morning they will be for 
marching off, and how can we detain them 
without force ?” 

«¢ J have been thinking of a {cheme, that 
will do,” faid one of his comrades: ‘* if we 


can difpatch the two chevaliers filently, it 


will be eafy to mafter the reft.” 


«That’s a plaufible fcheme, in good — 


faith,” {aid another with a fimile of fcorn— 
«If I can eat my way through the prifon 
wall, { fhall be at liberty How can we 
i cas them /, na as 


— 
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<* By poifon,” replied his companions. 
« Well faid! that will do,’’ faid the fe- 
- cond ruffian, *‘ that will give a lingering 
death too, and fatisfy my revenge. Thefe 
barons fhall take care how they again tempt. 
"our vengeance.” 

“<I knew the fon, the moment I faw 
him,” faid the man, whom Blanche had ob-. 
ferved gazing on St. Foix, “ though he 
doesnot krow me; the father I had almoft 
forgotten.” — 

‘© Well, you may fay what you will,” 
-faid the third ruffian, ‘« but I don’t believe 
he is the Baron, and I am as likely to know 
as any of you, for I was one of them, that 
attacked him, with our brave lads, that fufs 
fered.” 

«< And was not I another ?” faid the farft 
rufian, ‘* I tell you he is the Baron; but 
what does it fignity whether he is or not ?— 
fhall we let all this booty go out of our 
hands? ic is not often we have fuch luck as 
this. While we run the chance of the 
wheel for fmuggling a few pounds of to- 
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bacco, to cheat the king’s manufactory, ahd 
of breaking our necks down the precipices 
in the chace of our food; and, now and 
then, rob a brother fmuggler, or a ftrag- 
gling pilgrim, of what fcarcely repays us 
the powder we fire at them, fhall we let fuch 
a prize as this go? Why they have enough 
about them to keep us for 2 

<¢ Tam not for that, I am not for that,” 
replied the third robber, let us make the 
moit of them: only, if this is the Baron, I 
fhould like to have a flafh the more at him, 
for the fake‘of our brave comrades, that he 
brought to the gallows.” 

< Aye, aye, flafh as much as you will,” 
rejoined the firft eat ‘< but I tell you ae 
Baron is a taller man.’ 

“© Confound your quibbling,” faid the 
fecond ruffian, “* fhall we let them go or 
not? If we ftay here much longer, they 
will take the hint, and march off-without 
our leave. Let them be-who they will, 
they are rich, or why all thofe fervants : 2 
Did you fee the ring, he, you call the Baron, 


had . 


/ 
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had on his finger ?—it was diamond; but 
he has not got it on now: he faw me look- 
ing at it, I warrant, and took it off.” 

‘© Aye, and chen there is the picture; did 
you fee that? She has not taken that off,” 
obferved the firft ruffian, it hangs at her 
neck; if it had not fparkled fo, I thould not 
have found it out, for it was almoft hid by 
-her drefs; thofe are diamonds too, and a 
yare many of them there muft be, to go 
round fuch a large picture.” 

_ * But how are we to manage this but- 
nefs 2” faid the fecond ruffian: ** let us talk | 
of that, there is no fear of there being 
booty enough, but how are we to fecure. 
te as : , 
. ‘Aye, aye,” faid his comrades, ‘“ let us 
talk of that, and remember no time is to be 
loft.” 

“I am ftill for poifon,” obferved the 
third, * but confider their number; why - 
there are nine or ten of them, and armed too; 
when I faw fo many at the gate, I was not 
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- for letting them in, you know, nor yous 
either.” 

*¢ T thought they might be fome of our 
enemies,” replied the fecond, ‘* I did not fo 
" much mind numbers.” 

‘© But you muft mind them now,” re- 
joined his comrade, ,“ or it will be worfe 
for you. Weare not more than fix, and 
how can we mafter ten by open force? I 
ell you we muft give fome of them a dofe, 
and the reft may then be managed.” 

“< Il tell you a better way,” rejoined the 
other impatiently, ‘ draw clofer.” 

Blanche, who had liftened to this conver: 
fation, in an agony, which it would be im- 
poffible to defcribe, could no longer diftin- 
guifh what was faid, for the ruffians now 
{poke in lowered voices; but the hope, that 
fhe might fave her friends from the plot, if 
fhe could find her way quickly to:them, 
fuddenly re-animated her fpirits, and lent 
ber ftrength enough to turn her -fteps in 
fearch of the gallery. Terror, however, — 

| and 
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and darknefs confpired againft her, and, hav- 
ing moved a few yards, the feeble light, that 
iffued from the chamber, no longer even 
contended with the gloom, and, her foot 
ftumbling over a ftep that croffed the paf- 
fage, fhe fell to the ground. 

The noife ftartled the banditti,; who be- 
came fuddenly filent, and then all rufhed to 
the paffage, to examine whether any perfon 
was there, who might have overheard their 
councils, Blanche faw them approaching, 
-and perceived their fierce and eager looks: 
-but, before the could raife herfelf, they dif- _ 
covered and feized her, and, as they dragged 
her towards the chamber they had. quitted, 
-her {creams drew from them horrible. threat- 
‘enings. | es 
Having reached.the room, they) iain to 
-confult what they fhould do with her. “ Let 
us firftt know what fhe has heard,” {aid the 
:chief robber.’ *¢ How long have you been in 
the paffage, lady, and what brought you 
there ?” 

“© Let us firft fecure that picture,” faid 
N 4 one 
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on¢.of his comrades, approaching the trem- 
bling Blanche. ‘ Fair lady, by your leave 
that | picture is mine; come, lurrender 1 it, OF 
I fhallfeize ic.” - 

Blanche, entreating their mercy, imme- 
diately gave up the miniature, while another 
of the ruffians fiercely interrogated her, 
concerning what fhe had overheard of their 
converfation, when, her confufion and terror 
-too plainly telling what her:tongue feared 
to confefs, the ruffians looked expreffively 
-upon one another, and two of them with- 
Jdrew to a remote part of the room, as a 
‘to confult further. 
_ .§ Thefe are diamonds, by St. Peter ! P 
exclaimed the fellow, who had been exa- 
mining the miniature, ‘and here is a very 
“pretty picture too, "faith; as handfome a 
young chevalier, as you would with to fee 
‘by a fumnmer’s fun, Lady; this is your 
fpoufé, I warrant, for itis the tare that 
.was im your company juft now.” : 

Blanche, finking with terror, sonuned 


‘him to have pity on her, and, delivering — 
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him her purfe, promifed to fay nothing of 
what had paffed, if he would fuffer her to 
return to her friends. 
_ He fmiled ironically, and was going ‘to 
reply, when his attention was called off by 
a diftant noife, and, while he liftened, he 
grafped the arm of Blanche more firmly, as 
if he feared fhe would efcape from him, and 
fhe again fhrieked for help. | 

The approaching founds called’ the aie 
fians from the other part of the chamber, 
“ We are betrayed,” faid they; ‘* but let 
us liften a moment, perhaps it is only our 
comrades come in from the mountains, and 
if fo, our work is fure; liften !” 3 

A diftant difcharge of fhot confirmed this 
fuppofition for a moment, but, in the next, 
the former founds drawing nearer, the clafhe 
ing of {words, mingled with the voices of 
.'Joud contention and with heavy groans, 
_ were diftinguifhed in the avenue leading to 
the chamber. While the ruffians prepared 
their arms, they heard themfelves called by 
fome of their comrades afar off, and thena - 
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fhrill horn was founded without the for- 
trefs, a fignal, it appeared, they too well un- 
derftood ; for three of them, leaving the 
Lady Blanche to the care of the fourth, 
inftantly rufhed from the chamber. 


‘While Blanche, trembling, and nearly” 


fainting, was fupplicating for releafe, the 
heard amid the tumult, that approached, the 
voice of St. Foix, and fhe had fcarcely re- 
newed her fhriek, when the door of the room 
was thrown open, and he appeared, much 
disfigured with blood, and purfued by fe- 
- yeral rufians: Blanche neither faw, or heard 
any more; her head {wam, her fight failed, 
and fhe became fenfelefs in the arms of the 
- robber, who had detained her. 


When fhe recovered, fhe perceived, by ~ 


the gloomy light, that trembled -round 
her, that fhe was in the fame chamber, 
but neither the Count, St. Foix, or any 
other perfon appeared, and fhe continued, 
for fome time, entirely ftill, and nearly in 
a. ftate of ftupefaction. But, the dreadful 


meee? of the paft seat fhe endea- 
voured 
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voured to raife herfelf, that fhe might feek 
her friends, when a, fullen groan, ‘at a little 
diftance, reminded. her of St.-Foix, and of 
the condition, in which fhe had: feen him 
enter this room; then, ftarting from the 
floor, by a fudden-effort of horror, fhe ad- 
- vanced to the place whence the found had, 
proceeded, where a body was lying ftretched 
upon the pavement, and where, by the glim- 
, mering light of .a lamp, the difcovered the 
pale and disfigured countenance of St. Foix. 
Her horrors, at that moment, may be ealily 
imagined. He was fpeechlefs; his eyes 
were half clofed, and,-on the hand, which 
fhe grafped in the agony of defpair, cold 
damps had fettled.. While the vainly re- 
peated his name, .and called for affiftance, 
fteps approached,: and.a.perfqn entered the 
chamber, who, the foan perceived, was 
not the Count, her, father ; but, what was 
her. aftonifhment, when, fupplicating him 
to give his affiftance to St. Foix, the dif- 
covered Ludovico ! 1 He fcarcely paufed to 
recognife her, . but immediately bound up 

the 
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the wounds of the Chevalier, ahd, perceiv- 
ing, that-he had fainted:probably. from lofs 
6f blood, ran ‘for water-;-but he had been 
abfent only a few mements, when Blanche 
heard other fteps approaching, and, while 
fhe was almoft frantic’ with apprehen- 
fion of the ruffians,’the light: of a torch 
fiathed upon the walls, and then Count De 
Villefort appeared, with an affrighted coun- 
tenance, and breathlefs with. impatierice, 
ealling upon his daughter. ‘At the found of 
his voice, fhe rofe, and: ran’ td‘ his arms, 
while he, Jetting fall the’ bloody fword he 
held, prefied her to his bofom'in a tranfport 
of gratitude and joy, and then haftily en- 
quired for- St. Foix, who now «gave fone’ 
figns of fife. Ludovico foor after returning 
with water and brandy; the forintr was ap~ 
plied te his lips,’ and the latter’'to-his tem- 
ples and hands, ‘and’ Bhitche; at’ fength, faw 
hink unclofe his eyes, 4nd ‘then heard him 
enquite for her; but ‘the’ ‘joy, fhe felt, on 
this ‘occafion, ‘was “intetrpted” by new 
alarms, when’ Ludovico ‘faid’ tt would be 
necef- 


Cap 
neceffary to remove Monf. St. F oix imme- 
diately, and added, ** The banditti, that 
- are out, my Lord, were expected home, an 
‘hour ago, and they will certainly find us, if 
we delay. That fhrill horn, they know, 
is never founded by their comrades but on 
moft defperate occafions, and it echoes’ 
dmong the mountains for ‘many leagues 
round. I have known them brought home 
by its found even from the Pied de Meli- 
cant. “Is any ‘body ftanding watch at the 
great gate, my Lord a 7 

“Nobody,” ‘replied the ‘Count; ‘ the , 
reft' of my’ people are now ‘fcatrered 
about, 1 fearcely know where. Go, Lu- © 
dovico, collect them together, and look 
out yourfelf, and liften if you hear the feet 
of mules.” LD Be he a ae : y 

‘Pudovico then hurried’ away, and the’ 
Count confulted as’ to ‘the means‘ of re-' 
moving St. Foix, who could not have’ 
borné the motion of ‘a’ rule, even if his 
ftrength would have fu ported’ him in the: 
faddle. ir) ae ee 
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- While the Count was telling, that the ban- 
ditti, whom they had found in the fort, were 
fecured in the dungeon, Blanche obferved 
that he was himfelf wounded, and that his 


left arm was entirely ufelefs ; but he fmiled _ 


at her anxiety, affuring her the wound was 
trifling. 


The Count’s feeaan. er two who 


kept watch at the gate, now appeared, and, 
foon after, Ludovico, “I think I hear 
mules coming along the glen, my Lord,” 
faid he, ** but the roaring of the torrent be- 
low will not let me be certain ; however, I 
have brought what will ferve the Chevalier,” 
_ he added, fhewing a bear’s fkin, faftened to 
-a couple of long poles, which had been 
adapted for the purpofe of bringing home fuch 
of the banditti as happened to be wounded 
in their encounters. Ludovico fpread it 
on the ground, and, placing the fkins of 
feveral goats upon it, made a kind of bed, 
into which the. Chevalier, who was however 
now much revived, was gently lifted ; and, 
the poles being raifed upon the fhoulders of 
the 
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the guides, whofe footing among thefe fteeps 
_ could beft be depended upon, he was borne 
along with an eafy. motion. Some of the 
Count’s fervants were alfo wounded—-but 
not materially, and, their wounds being 
bound up, they now followed to the great 
gate. As they paffed along the hall, a loud 
tumult was heard at fome diftance, and | 
Blanche was terrified, ‘It is only thofe 
villains in the dungeon, my Lady,” faid 
Ludovico, “ They feem to be burfting it 
open,” faid the Count. ‘* No, my Lord,” 
replied Ludovico, ‘it has an iron door; 
we have nothing to fear from them; but 
let me go firft, and look out from the 

rampart,” 
They quickly followed him, and found 
_ their mules browfing before the gates, where 
the party liftened anxioufly, but heard no 
found, except that of the torrent below and 
of the early breeze, fighing among the 
branches of the old oak, that grew in the 
court; and-they were now glad to perceive 
the firft tints of dawn over the mountain- 
tops. 
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fops. When they had mounted their mules, 
Ludovico, undertaking to be their guide, 
led them by aneafier path, than that by 
which they had formerly afcended, into the 
glen. ‘ We mutt avoid that valley to the 
eaft, my Lord,” faid he, * or we may meet 
the banditti; they went out that way in the 
morning. 

The travellers, foon ies: quitted this 
glen, and found themfelves ina narrow valley 
that ftretched towards the north-weft. The 
morning light upon the mountains now 
ftrengthened faft, and gradually difcovered 
the green hillocks, that fkirted the winding 
feet of the cliffs, tufted with cork tree, 
and ever-green oak. The thunder-clouds 
being difperfed, had left the fky perfectly 
ferene, and Blanche was revived by the frefh 
breeze, and by the view of verdure, which 
the late rain had brightened. Soon after, 
the fun arofe, when the dripping rocks, 
with the fhrubs that fringed their fummits, 
and many a turfy flope below, fparkled in . 
his rays. A wreath of mift was feen, float- 

ing 
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ig along the extremity of the valley, but 
the gale bore it before the travellers, and 
the fun-beams gradually drew it up towards 
‘the fummit of the mountains, They. had 
proceeded about a league, when, St. Foix. 
-having complained of extreme faintnefs, 
they ftopped to give him refrefhment, and, 
that the men, who bore him, might reft. 
Ludovico had brought from the fort fome 
flatks of rich Spanifh wine, which now 
proved a reviving cordial not only to St. 
Foix but to the whole party, though to him 
it gave only temporary relief, for it fed the 
fever, that burned in hig veins, and he could 
neither difguife in his countenance the an- 
guifh he fuffered, or fupprefs the with, that 
he was arrived at the inn, where they had | 
defigned to pafs the preceding night. 

While they thus repofed themfelves under 
the fhade of the dark green pines, the Count 
defired Ludovico to explain fhortly, by what’ 
means he had difappeared from the north 
apartment, how he came into the hands of 


the banditti, and how he had contributed 
us ee {0 
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fo effentially to ferve him and his family, 
for to him he juftly attributed their prefenc 
deliverance. Ludovico was going to obey 
him, when fuddenly they heard the echo of 
a piftol-fhot, from the way they had paffed, 
_ and they rofe in alarm, haftily to purfue 
their route, 
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CHAP. XIII. 


*¢ Ah why did Fate his fteps decoy 
In ftormy paths to roam, 
Remote from all congenial joy !’” 

: Beatriz. 


: Emiy. mean while, was {till fuffering 


-anxiety as to the fate of Valancourt; but 
-Therefa, having, at length, found a perfon, 
‘whom fhe could entruft on her errand to the 
ftewatd, informed her, that the meflenger 
‘would return on the following day; and 
Emily promifed to be at the cottage, 
‘Therefa being too lame to attend her. . . 
In the evening, therefore, Emily fet out 
alone for the cottage, with a melancholy 
foreboding, concerning Valancourt, while, 
perhaps, the gloom of the hour might con- 


tribute to deprefs her fpirits, It wasagray 


autumnal evening towards the clofe of the 
feafon; heavy mifts partially obfcured the 
mountains, and a chilling breeze, that fighed 


among , 


* 
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among the beech woods, ftrewed her path 
with fome of their laft yellow leaves. Thefe, 
circling in. the blaft and foretelling the 


death of the year, gave an image of defola- 


tion to her mind, and, in her fancy, feemed 
to announce the death of Valancourt. Of 
this fhe had, indeed, more than once fo 
{trong a prefentiment, that fhe was on the 
‘point of returning home, feeling herfelf un- 
‘equal to an. encounter-with the certainty fhe 
anticipated, but, contending with her emo- 
‘tions, fhe fo far commanded —_ as to be 
‘able to proceed. 


While fhe walked ss on, sere 


on the long volumes of vapour, that poured 
_ upon-the fky, and watching the - fwallows, 
toffed. along the wind, now difappearing 
‘among tempeftuous clouds, and then emerg- 
dng, for a moment, in circles upon the 
calmer air, the afflitions and viciffitudes of 
her late life feemed pourtrayed in’ thefe 
flecting images ;—thus had fhe been toffed 
‘upon the ftormy fea of misfortune for the 


daft — with but fhort intervals of peace, 
if 
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if peace that could be called, which was, 
only the delay of evils, And. now, when. 
fhe had efcaped from-fo many dangers, was: 
become independent of the will of thofe,, 
who had oppreffed her, and found herfelf. 
miftrefs of a large fortune, now, when fhe 
might reafonably have expected happinefs, 
fhe perceived that fhe was as diftant from it. 
as ever. She would have accufed herfelf of 
weaknefs and ingratitude in thus fuffering a | 
fenfe of the various bleffings fhe poffeffed to 
be overcome by that of a fingle misfortune, 
had this misfortune affected herfelf alone ; 
but, when the had wept for Valancourt 
even as living, tears of compaffion had .- 
mingled with thofe of regret, and while fhe 
lamented a human being degraded to vice, 
and confequently to mifery, reafon and hu- 
manity claimed thefe tears, and fortitude 
had not yet taught her to feparate them 
from thofe of love ; in the prefent moments, 
however, it was not the certainty of his 
guilt, but the apprehenfion of his death 
(of a death alfo, to which fhe herfelf, how- 

ever 
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ever innocently, appeared to have been in 
fome degree inftrumental) that oppreffed 
her. This fear increafed, as the means of 
certainty concerning it approached; and, 
when fhe came within view of Therefa’s 
cottage, fhe was fo much difordered, and 
her refolution failed her fo entirely, that, 
unable to proceed, -fhe refted on a bank, 
befide her path; where, as fhe fat, the 
wind that groaned fullenly among the lofty 
branches above, feemed to her melancholy 


imagination to bear the founds of diftant | 
_ Jamentation, and, in the paufes of the guft, . 


- fhe ftill fancied fhe heard the feeble and far- 
off notes of diftrefs. Attention convinced 
her, that this was no more than fancy ; but 
the increafing gloom, which feemed the fud- 
den clofe of day, foon warned her to depart, 
and, with faltering fteps, fhe again moved 
toward the cottage. Through the cafement 
appeared the cheerful blaze of a wood fire, 
- and Therefa, who had obferved Emily ap- 
proaching, was already at the door to re- 


ceive her. 
“Tt 


~ 
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% Jt is a cold evening, madam,” faid 
fhe, ‘* ftorms are coming on, and I thought 
you would like a fire. Do take this chair 
by the hearth.” = 

Emily, thanking her for this confideration, 
fat down, and then,. looking in her face, 
on which the wood fire threw a gleam, fhe 
was ftruck with its expreffion, and, unable 
to fpeak, funk back in her chair with a 
countenance fo full of woe, that Therefa 
inftantly comprehended the occafion of it, 
but fhe remained filent. ‘* Ah!” faid Emi- 
Jy, at length, ‘ ic is unneceflary for me to 
afk the refult of your enquiry—your filence, 
and that look, fufficiently explain 1 It ; she 
ts dead |"” ; 

.“ Alas! my dear young lady,” replied 
Therefa, while tears filled her eyes, ‘ this 
world is made up of trouble! the rich have 
their fhare as well as the poor! But we 
muft all endeavour to bear what Heaven 
pleafes. 99 

‘* Fle is dead then !”—interrupted Emily 


-—‘¢ Valancourt is dead !” . 
ss A-well- 
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' 6 A.well-a-day ! I fear he is,” replied 
Therefa. 
“¢ You fear!” faid Emily, * do you only 
fear ?” : 
‘© Alas! yes, Madam, I fear -he 1s! 
neither the fteward, or any of the Epourville 
family, have heard of him fince he left, 
Languedoc, and the Count is in great afflic- 
tion about him, for he fays he was always 
punctual in writing, but that now he has 
not received a line from him, fince he left 
Languedoc; he appointed to be at: home, 
three weeks ago, but he has neither come, 
or written, and they fear fome accident: has 
befallen him. Alas! that ever I fhould 
live to cry for his death! I am-old, and 
might have died without being miffed, but 
he ” Emily was faint, and afked for 
fome water, and Therefa, alarmed by the 
voice, in which she fpoke, haftened to her 
affiftance, and, while fhe held the water to 
Emily’s lips, continued, ‘ My dear young 
miftrefs, do not take it fo to hearc;.the 
| Chevalier 
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Chevalier may be alive and well, for all this ; 
let us hope the beft !” 
-“0O no! I cannot hope,” faid Emily, 
«¢ Tam acquainted with circumftances, that 
will not fuffer me to hope. I am fome-. 
what’ better now, and can hear what you 
have to fay. Tell me, I entreat, the parti- 

culars of what you know.” 
“Stay till you are a little better, made- 
moifelle, you look fadly !” 


“© O no, Therefa, tell me all, while I have’ : 


the power to hear it,” faid Emily, « ‘tell 
me all, I conjure you !” ‘ 
“ Well, madam, I will then; but the — 
fteward did not fay much, for Richard fays 
he feemed fhy of talking about Monf. Va- 
lancourt, and what he gathered was from 
Gabriel, one of the fervants, who faid he 
had heard it from my lord’s gentleman.” . 
. “© What did he hear?” faid Emily. 
4¢ Why, madam, Richard has but a bad 
themory, and could not remember half of 
it, and, if Ib had’ not afked him a great 
many queftions, I fhould have heard little 
Vot.IV. . O | indeed, 
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indeed, But he fays that Gabriel faid, 
that he and all the other fervants were in 


great trouble about M. Valancourt, for 


that he was fuch a kind young gentleman, 
they all loved him, as well as if he had 
been their own brother—and now, to think 
what was become of him! For he ufed to 


be fo courteous to them all, and, if any of- 


them had been in fault, M. Valancoure 
was the farft to perfuade my lord co forgive 
them. And then, if any poor family, was 
in diftrefs, M. Valancourt was the firft, too, 
to relieve them, though fome folks, not a 
great way off, could have afforded that 
much better than he. Amd then, fatd Ga- 
briel, he was fo gentle to every body, and, 
for all he had fuch a noble look with him, 
he never would command, and call about 
him, as fome of your quality people do, 
and we never minded him the lefs for that. 
_ Nay, fays Gabriel, for that matter, we 
minded him the more, and would all have 
run to obey him at a word, fgoner than if 


fome folks had told us what to do at full. 


-) | , length; 


te 
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length ; aye, and were more afraid of dif. 


pleafing him, too, than of —_ that ufed 


rough words to us.” 


Emily, who no longer confidered it.to: 


be dangerous to liften to praife, beftowed : 
on Valancourt, did not-attempt to interrupt 


Therefa, but fat, attentive to her ‘words, 
though almoft overwhelmed with erief, 


** My Lord,” continued Therefa, <* frets: 


about M. Valancourt fadly,. and- the. ‘more, 


‘becaufe, they fay, he-had been rather harfh 


againft him lately.. Gabriel fays he had it 
from.my Lord’s valet, that M. Valancourt 


had comported himfelf wildly at Paris; and 


had fpent a great dealiof money, more a. 
great deal than. my Lord liked, for he laves : 
money better than M. Valancourt, who had- 
been led aftray fadly. Nay, for that ‘mar-. 


ter, M. Valancourt had been put into pri- > 


fon at Paris, and my Lord, fays Gabriel,” 


refufed to take him out, and faid he de. 
ferved to fuffer ; and, when old Gregoire, 
the butler, Reard of this, he atually bought 


—_ 


a walniag: flick to take with him to Paris, . 
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to vifit his young mafter; but the nexe 
thing we hear is, that M. Valancourt. is 


coming home. O, it was a joyful day. 


when he came; but he was fadly altered, 
and my Lord looked very cool upon him, 
and he was very fad, indeed. And, foon 
after, he went away again into Languedoc, 


_ him.’’ 


Therefa pauled, and Emily, fghing deep- . 


ly, remained with her eyes fixed upon the 


floor, without fpeaking.. After a long. 


paufe, fhe enquired: what further Therefa 
had heard. ‘* Yet why fhould I afk?” the 


added; ‘* what you have already told is. 
too much. O Valancourt! thou art gone. 


—forever gone! and I—I have murdered 
thee!” Thefe words, and the countenance 
of defpair which accompanied them, alarmed 
Therefa, who began to fear, that. the fhock 
of the intelligence Emily had juft received, 
had affected her fenfes. ‘ My dear young 


lady, be compofed,” faid fhe, “gand do not 


| a fuch frightful words. You. murder 
6 . M. Valan- 


and, fince that time, we have never feen > 
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M. Valancourt,—dear heart!” Emily re- - 
plied only by a heavy figh. - 

“Dear lady, it breaks my heart to fee 
you look fo,” faid Therefa, “‘ do not fit 
with your eyes upon the ground, and all 
fo pale and melancholy ; it frightens me to” 
fee you.” Emily was ftill filent, and did 
not appear to hear any thing that was faid 
to her. ** Befides, mademoifelle,” con- 
tinued Therefa, ‘“* M. Valancourt may be 
alive and merry yet, for what we know.” | 

At the mention of his name, Emily 
raifed her eyes, and fixed them, in,a wild 
gaze, upon Therefa, as if fhe was endea- 
vouring to underftand what had been: faid. . 
“¢ Aye, my dear lady,”.faid Therefa, mif- 
taking the meaning of this confideratd air, 
‘© M. Valancourt may be alive and merry 
; yet.” 2 ; . 

On the repetition of thefe words, Emily 
comprehended their import, but, inftead of 
producing the effect intended, they feemed 
only to heighten her diftrefs. She rofe haf- 
tily from her chair, paced the little room, 

O03 with 
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-with quick fteps, and, ofien fighing deep- 
ly, claiped her hands, and fhuddcred. 

Meanwhile, Therefa, with fimple, but 
honeft affection, endeavoured to comforr 
her; put more wood on the fire, ftirred it 
up into a brighter blaze, fwept the hearth, 
fet the chair, which Emily had leit, in a 
warmer fituation, and then drew forth from 
a. cupboard a flafk of wine. “It is a 
orfhy night, madam,” faid fhe, ‘‘ and 
lows esienG come nearer the fire, and 
take a glafs of this wine; it will comfort 
you, as it has done me, often and often, for 
it is not fuch wine as one gets every day ; 
it ts rich Languedoc, and the laft of fix 
flatks that M. Valancourt fent me, the 
might before he left Gafcony for Paris. 
‘They have ferved me, ever fince, as cor- 
dials, and I never drink it, but I think of 
‘him, and what kind words he faid to me © 
when he gavethem. Therefa, fays he, you 
are not young now, and fhould have a glafs 
_-of good wine, now and then. “I will fend- 

you a few flafks, and, when you tafte them, 

! | you 


> 
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you will fometimes remember me your 
friend. Yes—thofe were his very words— 
me your friend!” Emily ftill paced the 
room, without feeming to hear what The- 
refa faid; who continued fpeaking. ‘“ And 
‘E havé remembered him, often enough, 
poor young gentleman !—for he gave me 
‘this roof for a fhelter, and that, which has 
fupported me. Ah! he is ia heaven, with 
‘shy bleffed matter, if ever faint was!” , 
Therefa’s voice faltered; fhe wept, and 
fet down the flafk, unable to pour out the 
wine. Her grief feemed to recall Emily - 
from her own, who went towards her, but 
then ftopped, and, having gazed on her, 
For a mioment, turned fuddenly away, ds if | 
Gverwhelmed by the reflection, that it was. 
Valancourt, whom Therefa lamented.. 
While fhe yet paced the room, the ftill, 
foft note of an oboe, or flute, was heard min- 
pling with the blaft, the fweethefs of which 
affected Emily’s fpirits; fhe paufed a mo- 
ment in attention; the tender tones, ds 
they {welled along the wind, till they were 
O04 loft 
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Joft again in the ruder guft, came with a 


_ plaintivenefs, that touched her heart, and fhe 


‘melted into tears. 

“© Aye,” faid Therefa, drying her eyes, 
“© there is Richard, our neighbour’s fon, 
playing on the oboe; it is fad. enough, to 


hear fuch {weet mufic now.” . Emily cone . 


tinued to weep, without replying. ‘* He 
often play’ of an evening,” added Therefa, 


. - “and, fometimes, the young folks dance to 


the found of his oboe. But, dear young lady ! 
do not cry fo; and pray take a glafs of this 
wine,” continued fhe, pouring fome into a 
giafs, and handing it to Emily, who reluc- 
tantly took it. | 

“< Tafte it for M. Valancourt’s fake,” 
faid Therefa, as Emily lifted the glafs to 
her lips, ‘for he gave it me, you know, 
madam.” Emily’s hand trembled, and fhe 
fpilt the wine as fhe withdrew it from her 
lips. ‘‘ For whofe fake!—who gave the 
wine ?” faid fhe ina faltering voice, ‘** M. 
Valancourt, dear lady. I knew you would 
be pleafed with it. Icis the laft flafk I 
have left.” 
a | Emily 
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Emily fet the wine upon the table, and 
burft into tears, while Therefa, difappointed 
and alarmed, tried to comfort her; but the - 
only waved her hand, entreated the might 
be left alone, and wept the more, 

A knock at the cottage door prevented 
Therefa from immediately obeying her mif- 
trefs, and fhe was going to open it, when 
Emily, checking her, requefted the would 
not admit any perfon; but, afterwards, recol- 
le€ting, that fhe had ordered her fervant to 
attend her home, fhe faid it was only Phi-_ 
lippe, and endeavoured to reftrain her tears, 
while Therefa opened the door. = 

A voice, that fpoke without, drew. Emi- 
ly’s attention. She liftened, turned her eyes. 
to the door, when a.perfon now appeared, . 
and immediately a bright gleam, that flafhed 
from the fire, difcovered—Valancourt ! 

_ Emily, on perceiving him, ftarted from. 
her chair, trembled, and, finking into it 
again, became infenfible to all around her. - 
_ A fcream from Therefa now told, that fhe 
knew Valancourt, whom her imperfect fight, 
O05 | and - 
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and the dufkinefs of the place had prevented 
her from immediately recdlle@ing ; but his 
attention was tmmediately called from her 
to the perfon, whom he faw, falling from a 
chair near the fire, and, haftening to her 
affiftance,—he perceived, that he was fup- 
porting Emily! The various emotions, that 
feized him upon thus unexpectedly meeting 
with her, from whom he had believed he 
had parted for ever, and on beholding her 
pale and lifelefs in his‘ arms—may, per- 
haps, be imagined, though they could nei- 
ther be then expreffed, or now defcribed, 
any more than Emily’s fenfations, when at 
length fhe unclofed her eyes, and, looking 
up, acain faw Valancowrt. The intenfe an- 
xiety, with which he regarded her, was in- 
Rantly changed to an expreffion of mingled 
joy and tendernefs, as his eye met hers, ‘and 
he perceived, that fhe was reviving. But 
he could ‘only exclaim, * Emily!” as he © 
filently watched her recovery, while the: 
averted her eye, and feebly attempted to 
withdraw her hand; but, in thefe the firft 
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moments, which fucceeded to the pangs 
his fuppofed déath had occafioned her, 
fhe forgot every fault, which had formerly 
claimed indignation, and beholding Valan- 
court fuch as he appeared, when he won her 
early affection, fhe experienced emotions of 
only tendernefs and joy. This, alas! was 
but the funfhine of a few fhort moments ; 
recollections rofe, like clouds, upon: her 
mind, and, darkening the illufive image, 
that poffeffed it, fhe again. beheld Valan- 
court, degraded—Valancourt unworthy of 
the efteem and tendernefs fhe had once be- 
ftowed upon him, her fpirits faltered, and, 
withdrawing her hand, fhe turned from 
him to conceal her grief, while he, yet 
more embarraffled and. agitated, remained 
filent. 

A fenfe of what the owed to herfelf res 
ftrained her tears, and taught her. foon to 
overcome,. in fome degree, the emotions of 
mingled joy and forrow, that contended at 
her heart, as fhe rofe, and, having thanked 
him for the affiftance he had given her, bade 

O6 The. 
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Therefa good evening. As fhe was leaving 
the cottage, Valancourt, who feemed iyd- 
denly awakened as from adream, entreated, 
— jn a voice, that pleaded powerfully for com- 
paffion, a few moments attention. Emily’s | 
heart, perhaps, pleaded as powerfully, but 
fhe had refolution enough to. refift both, 
together with the clamorous entreaties of 
'Fherefa,. that fhe would not venture home 
alone in the dark, and had already opened 
the cottage door, when the pelting ftorna 
compelled her to obey their requetts. 

Silent and embarraffed, fhe returned to 
the*fire, while Valancourt, with. increafing 
agitation, paced the room, as it he wifhed, 
yet'Feared, to fpeak, and Therefa exprefied 
without reftraint her joy and wonder upon 
feeing him. . 

“ Dear heart! fir,” faid fhe, ‘* I never 
_ was fo furprifed ,and overjoyed in my life. . 


. ‘We were in great tribulation before you 


came, for we thought you was dead, and 
were talking, and lamenting about you, jut 


when you knocked at the door, My young 
| - miftrefs 


so 


heart——" | 
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miftrefs there was crying, fit to break hey 

Emily looked with much difpleafare a at 
Therefa, but, before fhe could fpeak, Va- 
lancourt, unable to reprefs the emotion, 


which Therefa’s imprudent difcovery occas 
fioned, exclaimed, “ O my Emily! am I 
then ftill dear to you! Did you, indeed, 


honour me with a thought—a tear? © 


heavens! you weep—you weep now !” 


“¢ Therefa, fir,” faid Emily, with a ree 


'. ferved air, and trying to conquer her tears, 


‘¢has reafon to remember. you with grati- 


tude, and fhe was concerned, becaufe the 


had not lately heard of you. Allow me to 


thank you for.the kindnefs you have fhewn 
her, and to fay, that, fince I am now upon 


the {pot, fhe muft not be further indebted 


to you.” 
~& Emily !” faid Valancourt, no longer 


‘matter | of his emotions, “ is it thus you 
‘meet him, whom once you meant to honour 
with your hand—thus you meet him, who 
has laved you—fi fered for you?—Yet what 


-do 
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‘do Y fay? Pardon me, pardon me, made- 
— moifelle St. Aubert, I know not what I ut- 
‘ter. Ihave no longer any claim upon your 
remembrance—I have forfeited every pre- 
tenfion to your eftcem, your love. Yes! 
let me not forget, that I once poffeffed your 
affections, though to know that I have loft 
them, is my fevereft affliction. Affiction— 
do I call it !—that is a term of mildnefs.” | 

“ Dear heart !” faid Therefa, preventing 
Emily from replying, “ talk of once having 


her affections! Why, my dear young lady. 


loves you. now, better than fhe does any 
body in the oper world, though ne pre- 
tends to deny it. 


“* This. is infupportable !” faid Emily 3. 
«< Therefa, you.know not what you fay. Sir, 
if you refpet my tranquillity, you will fpare. 


me from the continuance of this. diftrefs.” 


“Tdo refgedt your tranquillity. too much, 
' voluntarily to interrupt it,” replied. Valan- 
court, in whofe bofom pride now. contended: 
with tendernefs ; ‘* and will not be avolun- 


tary intruder. I would have entreated a few 
- . moments 
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moments attention—yet I know not for 
what purpofe. You have cezfed to efteem 
me, and to recount to you my fufferings 
will degrade me more, without exciting even 
your pity. Yet I have been, O Emily! I 
am indeed very wretched!” added Valan- 
court, in a voice, that foftened from folem- 
nity into grief. 

«© What! is my dear young mafter going 
out in all this rain!” faid Therefa, ‘* No, he 
fhall not ftir a ftep. -Dear! dear! to fee 
how gentlefolks can: afford to throw away. 
their happinefs!| Now, if you were poor 
people, there would be none of this. To. 
talk of unworthinefs, and not caring about 
ene another, when I know there are not . 
fuch a kind-hearted lady and gentleman in: 
the whole province, nor any that love one- 
another half fo well, if the truth was. 
{poken !” | 

Emily, in extreme vexation, now rofe 
_ from her chair, “* I muft be gone,” faid fhe, 
« the ftorm is over.” 

* Stay, Emily, ftay, mademoifelle St. Au- 
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bert !” faid Valancourt, fummoning all his 
refolution, ** I will no longer diftrefs you 
by my prefence. Forgive me, that I did 
not fooner obey you, and, if you can, fome- 
times, pity one, who, in lofing you—has 
loft all hope of peace! May you be happy, 
Emily, however wretched I remain, happy 
as my fondeft wifh would have you!” 

His voice faltered with the laft words, 
and his countenance changed, while, with 
a look of ineffable tendernefs and grief, he 
‘gazed upon her for an inftant, and then 
quitted the cottage. | 

“© Dear heart! dear heart!” cried The- 
refa, following him to the door, “ why, 
Monfieur Valancourt ! how it rains! What 
a night is this to turn him out in! Why it 
will give him his death; and it was but now 


you was crying, mademoifelle, becaufe he 


was dead, Well! young ladies do change 
their mind in a minute, as one may fay !” 
_ Emily made no reply, for fhe heard not 


what was faid, while, loft in forrow and 


thought, fhe remained in her chair by the 
7 : an 
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fire, with her eyes fixed, and the image of 
Valancourt ftill before them. 

“© M. Valancourt is fadly altered! ma- 
dam,” faid Therefa; ‘he looks fo’ thin to 
what he ufed to do, and fo melancholy, and 
then he wears his arm in a fling.” 

Emily raifed her eyes at thefé words, for 
She had nat obferved this laft circumftance, 
and fhe now did not doubt, that Valancourt 
had received the fhot of her gardener at Tho- 
Joufe ; with this conviction her pity for him 
returning, fhe blamed heyfelf for having oc- 
cafioned him to leave the cottage, during the 
ftorm. | 
. Soon after | her oe arrived a the 
.Catriage, and Emily, having: cenfured The- 
-refa for her thoughtlefs. converfation to Va- 
Jancourt, and ftrictly charging her never to 
tepeat any hints of the fame kind to him, 
withdrew to her home, thoughtful and a 
confolate, 

Meanwhile, Valancourt had returned to: a 
Jittle inn of the. village, whither he had — 
arrived only a few moments before his 
vilit to Therefa’s cottage, on the way 

: from 
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from Tholoufe to the chateau of the Count 
de’ Duvarney, where he had not been fince 
he bade adieu to Emily at Chateau-le- 
Blanc, in the neighbourhood of which he 
‘had lingered for a confiderable time, un- 
able to fummon refolution enough to quit 
‘a place, that contained the objeé&t moft 
‘dear to his heart. There were times, in- 
‘deed, when grief and defpair urged him to 
appear again before Emily, and, regard- 
‘lefs of his ruined circumftances, to renew his 
fuit. YPride, however, and the tendernefs 
of his affection, which could not long en- 
dure the thoughg of involvingther-in his mif- - 
fortunes, at length; fo far triumphed over 
‘paffion, that he relinquifhed this defperate 
defign, and quitted Chateau-le-Blanc. But 
ftill his fancy wandered among the fcenes, 
which had witneffed his early love, and, on 
his way to Gafcony, he ftopped at Tholoufe, 
where he remained when Emily arrived, con= 
ctaling, yet indulging his. melancholy tn the 
 garderis, where he hadformerly paffed with her 
fo enany happy hours ;, often recurring, with, 
vain 
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vain regret, to the evening before her de- 
parture for Italy, when fhe had fo unex- 
pectedly met him on the terrace, and endea- 
vouring to recall to his memory every word 
and look, which had then charmed him, the _ 
arguments he had employed to diffuade her 
from the journey, and the tendernefs of their 
laft farewel. In fuch melancholy recollec- 
tions he had been indulging, when Emily 
unexpectedly appeared to him on this very 
terrace, the evening after her arrival at Tho- 
loufe. His emotions, on thus feeing her, 
can fcarcely be imagined; but he fo far 
overcame the firft promptings of love, that 
he forbore to difcover himfelf, and abruptly 
quitted the gardens. Still, however, the vi- 
fion he had feen haunted his mind; he bé& 
came more wretchedthan before, and the 


- only folace of his forrow was to return th 


the filence of the night; to follow the 
paths which he believed her fteps had preff- 
ed, during the day; and, to watch round 
the habitation where fhe repofed. It 
was in one of thefe mournful wanderings, . 

: | that 
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that he had received by the fire of the 
gardener, who miftook him for a robber, a 
wound in his arm, which had detained 
him at Tholoufe till very lately, under the 
hands of afurgeon. There, regardlefs of 
’ chimfelf and carelefs of his friends, whofe 
Jate unkindnefs had urged him to believe, 
that they were indifferent as to his fate, he 
remained, without informing them of his 
fituation,; and now, being fufficiently reco- 
vered to bear travelling, he had taken La 
Vallée in his way ro Eftuviere, the Count’s 
refidence, partly for the purpofe of hearing 
of Emily, and of being again near her, and 
partly for that of enquiring into the fituation 
of poor old Therefa, who, he had reafon to . 
fuppofe, had been deprived of her ftipend, 
{mall as it was, and which enquiry had 
brought him to her cottage, when Emily 
happened to be there. | 
This unexpected interview, which had at 
once fhewn him the tendernefs of her love 
and the ftreneth of her refolution, renewed 
all the acutenefs of the defpair, that had at- 
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tended their former feparation, and which 
no effort-of reafon could teach him, in thefe 
moments, to fubdue. Her image, her look, 
the tones of her voice, all dwelt on his 
fancy, as powerfully as they had lately ap- 
peared to his fenfes, and banifhed from his. 
heart every emotion, except thofe of love 
and defpair. 

Before the evening concluded, he returned 
to Therefa’s cottage, that he might hear her 
talk of Emily, and be in the place, where 
fhe had fo lately been. ‘The joy, felt and 
expreffed by that faithful fervant, was 
quickly changed to forrow, when fhe ob- 
ferved, at one moment, his wild and phren- 
fied look, and, at another, the dark melan- 
choly, that overhung him. 

After he had liftened, and for a confi- 


derable time, to all fhe had to relate, con- _ 


cerning Emily, he gave Therefa nearly all 
the money he had about him, though fhe 
repeatedly refufed it, declaring, that ‘her 
miftrefs had amply fupplied her wants; and 
then, drawing a ring of value from his fine 


ger, 
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ger, he delivered-it her with a folemn charge 
to prefent it to. Emily, of whom he entreat- 
ed, as 4 laft tavour, that fhe would pre- 
ferve it for his fake, and fometimes, whea 
fhe loaked upon. it, remember the unhappy 
giver. 

Therefa wept, as fhe received the ring, 
"but it was more from fympathy, than from. 
any prefentiment of evil; and before the 
could reply, Valancourt abruptly left the 
cottage! She followed him to the door, 
calling upon his name and entreating him te 
return; bnt fhe received no anfwer, and 
fawhimno more, 
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CHAP. XIV. 


< Call up him, that left half told | 
The ftory of Cambulcan bold.” 
Mitrow, 


On the following morning, as Emily fat 
in the parlour adjoining the library, reflect 
ing on the fcene of the preceding night, | 
Annette rufhed wildly into the room, and, 
without f{peaking, fank breathlefs into: a 
chair. It was fonie time before fhe could . 
an{wer the anxious enquiries of Emily, as to. 
the occafion of her emotion, but, at length, — 
the exclaimed, “* I have feen his ghoft, ma- 
dam, I have feen his ghoft 1” 
‘© Who do you mean ?” faid Emily, with 
extreme impatience. | 
Tt came in from the hall, madam,” con- 
tinued Annette, ‘‘ as I was crofling to the 
parlour.” 
“Who are you {peaking of ?” repeated 
Emily, « ‘¢ Who came in from the. hall ?” 
sh It 
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“Ie was drefitd juft as I have feen him, 
often and often,” added Annette. ‘ Ah! 
who could have thought sd 

Emily’s patience was now exhaufted, and 
fhe was reprimanding her for fuch idle 
fancies, when a fervant entered the room, 
and informed her, that a ftranger without 
begged leave to fpeak with her. 

It immediately occurred to Emily, that 
this ftranger was Valancourt, and ‘fhe told - 
the fervant to inform him, that fhe was en- 
gaged, and could fiot Ite any perfon. | 

The fervant, having delivered his meffage, — 
returned with one from the ftranger, urging 
the firft requeft, and faying, that he had — 
fomething of confequence to communicate ; 
while Annette, who had hitherto fat filent 
and amazed, now ftarted up, and crying, 
“Tt is Ludovico!—it is Ludovico !” ran © 
out of the room. Emily bade the fervant 
follow her, and, if it really was CONIC ; 
to fhew him into the parlour. 

{n'a few minutes, Ludovico appeared, ac- 


com _— by Annette, who, as joy rendered - ~ 
her 
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her forgetful of all rules of decorum towards 
her miftrefs, would not fuffer any perfon to 
be heard, for fome time, but herfelf. Emily 
exprefied furprife and fatisfaction, on feeing 
Ludovico in fafety, and the firft emotions 
increafed, when he delivered letters from 
Count De Villefort and the Lady Blanche, 
informing her of their late adventure, and of 
their prefent fituation at an inn among the 
Pyrenées, where they had been detained by 
the illnefs.of Monf. St. Foix, and the indi 
pofition of Blanche, who added, that the 
Baron St. Foix was juft arrived to attend 
his fon to his chateau, where he would re- 
main till the perfect recovery of his wounds, 
and then return to Languedoc, but that her 
father and herfelf purpofed to be at La- 
Vallée, on the following day. She added, 
that Emily’s prefence would be expected at 
the approaching nuptials, and begged fhe © 
would be prepared to proceed, in a few days, 
to Chateau-le-Blanc. For an account of 
Ludovico’s adventure, fhe referred her to 
himielf ; and’ Emily, though much inter- 
Vou. IV. P efted, 
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efted, concerning the means, by which he 
had d:fappeared from the north apartments, 
had the forbearance to fufpend the gratifi- 
cation of her curiofity, till he had taken 
fome refrefhment, and had converfed with 
Annette, whofe joy, on feeing him in fafety, 
could not have been more extravagant, had 
he arifen from the grave. 

Meanwhile, Emily perufed again the let- 
ters of her friends, whofe expreffions of ef. 
teem and kindnefs were very neceffary con- 
folations to her heart, awakened as it was 
by. the late interview to emotions of Keener 
forrow and regret. 

‘The invitation to Chateau-le-Blanc was 
prefied with fo much kindnefs by the Count 
and his daughter, who ftrengthened it by a 
meffage from the Countefs, and the occa- 
fion of it was fo important to her friend, 
that Emily could not refufe to accept it, 
‘nor though fhe wifhed to remain in the 
quiet. fhades of her native home, could fhe 
avoid perceiving the impropriety of remain- 
ing there alone, fince Valancourt was again 

in 
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in the neighbourhood. Sometimes, too, fhe 
thought, that change of fcenery and the {o- 
ciety of her friends might contribute, more 
than: retirement, to reftore her to tranquil-’ 
lity. 

When Ludovico again appeared, fhe de- 
fired him to give a detail of his adventure 
in the north apartments, and to tell by what 
means he became a companion of the ban- 
ditti, with whom the Count had found him. 

He immediately obeyed, while Annette, 
who had not yet had leifure to afk him 
many queftions, on the fubje&, prepared © 
to liften, with a countenance of extreme cu- 
riofity, venturing to remind her lady of her 
incredulity, concerning fpirits, in the caftle 
of “Udolpho, and of her own fagacity in 
-believing in them; while Emily, bluthing 
at the confcioufnefs of her late credulity, 
‘obferved, that, 1f Ludovico’s adventure 
could juftify Annette’s fuperftition, he had 
probably not been here to relate it. 

Ludovico fmiled at Annette, and bowed 
to Emily, and then began as follows : 
Pa. 7 8 You 
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*¢ You may remember, madam, that, on 
the night, whenT fat up in the north cham-' 
ber, my lord, the Count, and Monf. Henri 
-accompanied me thither, and that, while 
they remained there, nothing happened to 
excite any alarm. When they were gone I 
made a fire in the bed-room, and, not being 
inclined to fleep, I fat down on the hearth 
with a book I had brought with me to di- 
vert my mind. I confefs I did fometimes 
look round the chamber, with eae ne 
hike ap prehenfion —-’ , . 

“O very like it, I dare fay,” interrupted 
Annette, ‘* and I dare fay too, if the truth 
was known, you fhook from head to foot.” 
«© Not quite fo bad as that,” replied Lu- 
dovico, fmiling, ‘* but feveral'times, as the 
wind whiftled round the caftle, and fhook 
the old cafements, I did fancy I heard odd 
‘noifes, and, once -or twice, I got up and 
looked about me; but nothing was to be 
feen, except the grim figures in the tapeltry, 
which feemed to*frown upon me, as I 


looked at them. I had fat thus for above © 
| an 
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an hour,’ continued Ludovico, * whem 
again I thought I heard a noife, and glanced 
my.eyes round the room, to difcover what — 
it came from, but, not perceiving any thing, 
I began to read again, and, when I had 
finifhed the ftory I was upon, I felt drowly,. 
and dropped afleep. But prefently I was 
awakened by the nowe I had heard before, 
and it feemed t» come from that part of the 
chamber, where the bed ftood ; and then, 
whether it was the ftory I had been reading 
that affected my fpirits, or the {trange re- 
ports, that had been fpread of thefe apart- 
ments, I don’t know, but, when I looked 
towards the bed again, I fancied I faw a 
man’s face within the dufky curtains.” 

At the mention. of this, Emily trembled, 
and looked anxioufly, remembering the 
{fpectacle fhe had herfelf witneffed there with, 
Dorothée. 

“TI confefs, madam, my heart did fail 
me, -at that inftant,” continued Ludovico,. 
“ but a return of the noife drew my atten- 
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tion from the bed, and I then diftinétly 
heard a found, like that of a key, turning 
in a lock, but what furprifed me more was,. 
that | faw no door where the found feemed: 
to come from. In the next moment, how- 
ever, the arras near the bed was flowly 
lifted, and a perfon appeared behind it, en- 
tering from a final] door in the wall, He 
{tood fur a moment as if half retreating, 
with his head bending under the arras, which. 
concealed: the upper part of his face except 
his eyes fcowling beneath the tapeftry as he 
held it; and then, while he raifed it higher, 
I faw the face of another man behind, look- 
ing over his fKoulder. I know not how ie 
was, but, though my fword was upon the. 
table before me, I had not the power juft. 
then to feize it, but fat quite ftill, watching - 
them, with my eyes half fhut as if I was 
afleep. I fuppofe they thought me fo, and. 
were debating what they fhould do, for I 
heard them whifper, and they ftood in the 
: aiid pofture for the value of a minute, and 
then, 
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then, I thoucht I perceived other faces in 
the dufkinefs beyond the door, and heard 
louder whifpers.” 

“ This door furprifes me,” faid Emily, 
“ becaufe I underftood, that the Count 
had caufed the arras to be lifted, and the 
wails examined, fufpecting, that they might 
have concealed a paffage through which 
you had departed.” 
“It does not appear fo extraordinary to 
me, madam,” replied Ludovico, ‘that this 
door fhould efcape notice, becaufe it was 
formed in a narrow compartment, which 
appeared to be part of the outward wall, 
and, if the Count had not paffed over it, 
he might have thought it was ufelefs to 
Search for a door where it feemed as if no 
paffage could communicate with one;. but 
the truth was, that the paffage was formed 
within the wall itfelf—But to return to 
the men, whom I faw obfcurely beyond. 
the doer, and who didnot fuffer me to re- 
main long in fufpenfe, concerning their de- 
fign. They all,rufhed into the room, and 
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furrounded me, though not before I had 
{fnatched up my fword to defend myfelf. 
But what could one man do againft four ? 
They foon difarmed me, and, having faft- 
ened my arms, and gagged my mouth, 
forced me through the private door, leav- 
ing my fword upon the table, to affift, as 
they faid, thofe who fhould come ‘in the 
morning to look for me, in fighting againft 
the ghofts. They then led me through 
many narrow paflages, cut, as I fancied, 
_1n the walls, for I had never feen them be-" 

fore, and down feveral flights of fteps, till 
we came to the vaults underneath the caf- 
tle ; and then opening a {tone door, which 
I fhould have taken for the wall itfelf, we 
went through a long paffage, and down 
other fteps cut in the folid rock, when 
dnother door delivered us intoacave. Af- 
ter turning and twining about, for fome 
time, we reached the mouth of it, and I 
found myfelf on the fea-beach at the foot 
of the cliffs, with the chateau above: A 

boat was in a inta which ‘the ruf- 
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fians got, forcing me along with them; andi | 
we foon. reached a {mall veffel, that was at. 
anchor, where other men appeared, whem 
fetting me aboard, two of the fellows who. 
had feized me, followed, and the other two 
rowed back to the fhore, while we fet faiJ.. 
I foon found out what all this meant, and. 
what was the bufinefs of. thefe men at the 
chateau. We landed. in Roufillon, and, 
after lingering feveral days about the fhore,. 
fome of their comrades came down from. 
the mountains,, and carried me with them. 
to the fort, where I remained till:my Lord: 
fo unexpectedly. arrived, for they had taken: 
good care to prevent my. running aways. 
having blindfolded me, during the journey,, 
and, if they had not done this, I think I. 
never could have found my road.to any. 
_ town, through the wild country we tra-- 
verfed. After J. reached the fort I was: 
watched like a prifoner, and never fuffered. 
to go out, without two or three compa-. 
nions, and I became fo weary of. life, that I- 
often withed to get rid of it,’”’ : 

Ps. Well, 
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“ Well, but they let you talk,” faid An- 
nette, “they did not gage you after they 
got you away from the chateau, fo I ddn’c 
fee what reafon there was to be fo very 
weary of living; to fay nothing about the- 
chance you had of feeing me again.” _ 

Ludovico fmiled, and Emily alfo, who: 
enquired what was the motive of thefe men 
for carrying him off. 

“I foon found out, madam,” refumed Lu- 
dovico, “ that they were pirates, who had, 
during many years, fecreted their fpoil in 
‘the vaults of the caftle, which, being fo 
near the fea, fuited their purpofe well. To 
prevent deteétion they had tried to have it 
_ believed, that the chateau was haunted, and,, 
having difcovered the private way to the 
“north apartments, which had been fhut 
up ever fince the death of the lady mar- 
cchionefs, they eafily fucceeded. The houfe- 
keeper and her hufband, who were the 
only perfons, that had inhabited the caftle, 
for fome. years, were fo terrified by the 
{trance noifes they heard in the nights, that 
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they would live there no longer; a report 
foon went abroad, that it was haunted, and 
the whole country believed this the more 
readily, I fuppofe, .becaufe it had been faid, 
that the lady marchionefs had died in a 
firange way, and becaufe my. lord never 
would return to the place afterwards.” . | 

‘* But why,” faid Emily, ‘* were not thefe 
‘pirates contented with the cave—why did 
they think it neceffary: to depofit their {pol 
_ in the caftle ?” 

_ & The cave,.madam,” replied Ludovico, 
‘© was open to any body, and their treafures 
would not long have remained undifcovered ' 
there, but in the vaults they were fecure fo 
long as the report prevailed of their being 
haunted. Thus then, it appears, that they 


brought‘at midnight, the fpoil they took on ~ 


the feas,. and kept it till they had ofpor- 
tunities of difpofing of it to advantage. 
The pirates were conneéted with Spanith 
fmugglers and banditti, who live among the 
wilds of the Pyrenées, and carry on various 
kinds of traffic, fuch as nobody, would think 
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of; and with this defperate horde of ban- 
ditti I remained, till my lord arrived. { fhalk 
never forget.what I felt, when I firft dif- 
‘covered him—I almot gave him up for 
loft! but I knew, that, if I fhewed my felf, 
the bandittt would difcover who he was, 
and probably murder us all, to prevent 
their fecret in the chateau being detected. I, 
therefore, kept out of my lord’s fight, but 
had a ftri& watch upon the ruffians, and 
determined, if they offered him or his fa. 
-mily violence, to difcover myfelf, and fight 
for our lives. Soon after, I overheard 
_fome of them Jaying a moft diabolical plan 
for the murder and plunder of the whole 
party, when I contrived to fpeak to fome-of 
my lord’s attendants, telling them what was. 
_ going forward, and we sentulicd what was 
 beft to be done; meanwhile my lord, 
alarmed at the abfence of the Lady Blanche,. 
demanded her, and the ruffians ‘having 
given fome unfatisfactory anfwer, my lord 
and Monf. St. Foix became furious, fo 
then we thought it a good time to difcover 
| the 
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the plot, and rufhing into the chamber, I 
called out ‘* Treachery ! my lord count, de- 
fend yourfelf!” His lordfhip and the ° 
chevalier drew their fwords directly, and a 
hard battle we had, but we conquered at 
- Taft, as, madam, you are already. informed 
of by my Lord Count.” 

“ This is an: extraordinary adventure,” 
faid Emily, and much praife is due, Ludo- 
vico, to your prudence and intrepidity, 
There are fome circumftances,. however, 
concerning the north apartments, which ftill 
perplex me; but, perhaps, you may be able 
to explain them. Did you ever hear the 
banditti relate any. thing extraordinary of 
thefe rooms.” 

““ No, madam,” replied Ludovico, “I 
never heard them fpeak about the rooms, 
except to laugh at the credulity of the ald 
houfekeeper, who once was very near catch- 
ing one of the pirates ;. it was fince the 
Count arrived at the chateau, he faid, and 
he laughed heartily as. he related the trick 
he had played off.” | 

, A blufh 
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A blufh overfpread Emily’s cheek, and° 
fhe impatiently defired Ludovico to ex-- 


plain himfelf. 

_ © Why, my lady,” faid he, “as this: 
fellow was, one night in:the bed. room, he 
heard fomebody approaching through. the: 
next apartment, and not having. time to lift: 
up the arras, and unfaften the door, he hid. 
himfelf in the bed juit by. There he lay. . 
' for san time in as. great a fright, I fup- 
| pof—_— 

“© As you was in,” interrupted Annette, 
_ “when you fat up fo re to watch by 
~ -yourfelf.” 


“ Aye,” faid Fides In. as great. a: 
fright as he ever made any body elfe fuf-- 
fer; and prefently the houfekeeper and fome. 


~ other perfon came up to the bed, when- 
he, thinking they were going to examine 


it, bethought him, that his only chance of: — 


-efcaping dete€tion, was by terrifying them ;. 
fo he lifted up the counterpane, but that: 


did not do, till he raifed his face above. 


it, and then they both fet off, he faid, as if. 
| _ «they 
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they had feen the devil, arid he got out of | 
the rooms undifcovered.?? . 

_ Emily could not forbear fmiling at this: 
explanation of the deception, which had: 
given her fo much fuperftitious terror, and. 
was furprifed, that fhe could have fuffered: 
herfelf to be thus alarmed, till fhe confi- 
dered, that, when the mind has once begun: 
to yield to. the weaknefs of fuperftition, 
trifles imprefs it with the force of convic- 
tion. Still, however,.fhe remembered with: 
awe the myfterious mufic, which. had. 
been heard, at midnight,. near Chateau-le- 
Blanc, and fhe afked Ludovico if he could. 
give any explanation of it; but he could: 
not. | 
‘‘T only know, madam,” he added,. 
“ that it did not belong to the pirates, for I 
have heard them laugh about it, and fay,. 
they believed the devil was in league with. 
them there. 
~ «© Yes, I will anfwer for it he was,” faid 
' Annette, her countenance brightening, ‘ I 
was fure all along, that he or his fpirics 
had 
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had fomething to. do. with the north apart- 
ments, and now you. fee, madam, I am > 
Fight at laft.” 
«Ie cannot be denied, that his fpirits 
were. very bufy in that part of the cha- 
_teau,” replied Emily, fmiling. * But I am 
-furprifed, Ludovico, that thefe pirates 
Should perfevere in. their {chemes,. after the 
arrival of: the Count; what could they 
_ expect but certain. deteétion 2” 
«J have reafon to believe, madam,” re- 
plied Ludovico, ‘‘ that it was their intention 
,to petfevere no longer than was neceffary. 
for the removal of the ftores, which were. 
depofited. in the vaults;. and it. appeared: 
that they had been employed in doing /o. 
. from within a fhort period after the Count’s. 
arrival ; -but, as they had only a-few hours 
in the night for this bufinefs, and were 
_ carrying on other fchemes. at the fame time, 
the vaults were not above half emptied, 
when they took me away. They gloried 
exceedingly in this opportunity of con- 
_ firming, the fuperftitious reports, that had. 
: | . been: 
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been fpread of the north chambers, were 
careful to leave every thing there as they had 
found it, the better to promote the decep- 
tion, and frequently in their jocofe moods, 
would Jaugh at the confternation, which 
they believed the inhabitants of the caftle 
had fuffered upon my difappearing; and it 
was to prevent the poffibility of my betray- 
ing their fecret, that they had removed me 
to fuch a diftance. From that period they 
confidered the chateau as nearly their own; 
but I found from the difcourfe of their. 


‘ comrades, that, though they were cautious, 


at firft, in fhewing their, power there, they 
had once very nearly betrayed themfelves. 
Going, one night, as was their cuftom, to 
the north chambers to repeat the noifes, 
that had-occafioned fuch alarm among the 
fervants, they heard, as they were about to 


‘wnfaften the fecret door, votces: in the bed- 


room. My lord has fince told -me, that 
himfelf and M. Henri were then in the 
apartment, and they heard very extraordi- 
nary founds of lamentation, which it feems 

ever 
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were made‘by thefe fellows, with their ufual. 
defign of f{preading terror; and my lord. 
has. owned, he then felt fomewhat more, 
than furprife; but, as. it was neceffary tm 
the peace of his family, that no notice: 
fhould be taken,. he was filent on the fub- 
~ ject, and enjoined Gilence to his fon.” 

Emily, recolleéting the change, that had. 
appeared in the fpirits of the Count, after 


the night, when he had watched in the. - 


north room, now perceived the caufe of it ; 
and,. having made fome further enquiries. 
upon this ftrange affair, fhe difmiffed Lu- 
dovico, and. went to give orders for the. ac-- 
commodation of: her friends,.on the follows 
ing day.. 

In the evening, Therefa,. Tein as fhe was,. 
caine to deliver the ring, with which Va- 
Jancourt, had. entrufted her,. and, when fhe- 
prefented it, Emily. was much affected, for- 
fhe remembered to have feen him wear it 
often in happier.days. . She was, however, - 
much difpleafed, that Therefa had received: 
at, and politively refufed to accept it her- 
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felf, though to have done fo would have 


. afforded her a melancholy pleafure. The- 


refa entreated, expoftulated, and then de- 
{cribed the diftrefs of Valancourt, when he 
had given the ring, and repeated the mef-. 
fave, with which he had commiffioned her 
to deliver it; and Emily could not con- 
ceal the extreme forrow this recital occa- 
fioned her, but wept, and remained loft in 
thought. 

“* Alas b my deat y young lady 1” faid The 


refa, < why fhould all this be? I: have- 


known you from your infancy,.and it may 
well be fuppofed I love you,. as if you was. 
my own, and wifh as much to fee you hap- 
py- ™M. Valancourt, to be fure, I have- 
not known fo long, but then I have reafon, 
to love him, as though he was. my own fon. 
} know how well you love one another, or- 
why all this weeping and wailing?” Emily. © 
waved. her hand for: Therefa to. be filent, 


_ who, difregarding the fignal, continued,, 


“ And how much you are alike in your- 
tempers and ways,. and, that,. if you. were 
married,, 
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married, you would be the happpieft- couple 
in the whole province—then what is there 
to prevent your marrying? Dear dear! to 
fee how fome people fling away their hap- 
pinefs, and then .cry and lament about it, — 
juft as if it was not their own doing, and 
as if there was more pleafure in wailing and — 
weeping, than in being at peace. Learn- 
ing, to be fure, is.a fine thing, but, if it 
teaches folks no better than that, why [I 
had rather be without it; if ic would teach 
them to be happier, I would fay fome- 
thing to it, then it vous be learning and 
wifdom too.” - 
_ Age and Jong fervices had given Therefa 
a privilege to talk, but Emily now endea- 
_ voured to check her loquacity, and, though 
~ fhe felt the juftnefs of fome of her remarks, 
_ did not choofe to. explain the circumftances, 
that had determined her conduct towards Va- 
- lancourt. She, thérefore, only told Therefa, 
that it would much difpleafe her to hear 
the fubject. renewed; that fhe had reafons 
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for her conduét,.which fhe did not think ic. 
proper to mention, and that the ring muft 
be returned, with an affurance, that ‘the 
could not accept it with propriety; and, at 
the fame time, fhe forbade Therefa to re- 


“peat any future meffage from Valancourt, 


as fhe valued her efteem and kindnefs.. 
Therefa was afflicted, and made ‘another 
attempt, though feeble, to intereft-her for 
Valancourt, but the unufual difpleafure, 
exprefled in Emily’s countenance, foon 
obliged her to defift, and the i ial in 
wonder and lamentation. 

- Torelieve her mind, in fome cin fan 
the painful recollections, that intruded upon 
it, Emily bufied herfelf in preparations for, 
the journey into Languedoc, and, while An- — 
nette, who affifted her, fpoke with joy and 
affection of the fafe return of Ludovico, 
fhe was confidering how fhe might beft pro- 
mote their happinefs, and determined, if it 
appeared, that his affection was as un- 
changed as that of the fimple and honeft 


Annette, to give her a marriage portion, 
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and fettle them on fome part of her eftate. 
‘Thefe confiderations led her to the remem- 
brance ‘of her father’s paternal domain, 
which his affairs had formerly compelled 
him to difpofe of to M. Quefnel, and which 
fhe frequently wifhed to regain, becaufe Sr. 
‘Aubert had lamented, -that the chiéf lands 
of his anceftors had paffed inte another 
family, and becaufe they had been his birth- 
place and the haunt of his early years. 
To the eftate at Thouloufe fhe had no pe- 
culiar attachment, and it was her wifh to 
difpofe. of this, that fhe might purchafe her 
paternal domains, if M. Quefnel could be 
prevailed on to part with them, which, as he 
talked much of living in Italy, did not ap- 
pear very improbable, 


CHAP. 
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CHAP, XY. 


-*¢6 Sweet is the breath of vernal fhower, 
The bees’ colleGted treafures fweet, : 
Sweet mufic’s melting fall, but fweeter yet - 
The ftill, {mall voice of gratitude.” 
Gray. 


On the following day, the arrival of her 


friend revived the drooping Emily, and La 


Vallée became once more the fcene of focial 


kindnefs and of elegant hofpitality. [lInefs | 


and the terror fhe had fuffered had ftolen 
from Blanche much of her fprig¢htlinefs, but 
all her affectionate fimplicity remained, and, 
though fhe appeared lefs blooming, fhe was 
‘not lefs engaging than before. The unfor- 
tunate adventure on the Pyrenées had made 
the Count very anxious to reach home, and, 


after lictle more than a week’s ftay at La 


‘Vallée, Emily prepared to fet out with her 


friends for Languedoc, affigning the care of 
her houfe, during her abfence, to Therefa. 
i On 
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On the evening, preceding her departure, 
this old fervant brought again the ring of 
Valancourt, and, with tears, entreated her 
miftrefs to receive it, for that fhe had neither 
feen, or heard of M. Valancourt, fince the 
night when he delivered it to her. As fhe faid 
this, her countenance expreffed more alarm, 


than fhe dared to utter; but Emily, check- 


_ ing her own propenfity to fear, confidered, 
that he had probably returned to the refi- 
dence of his brother, and, again refufing to 
accept the ring, bade Therefa preferve it, 
till fhe faw him, which, with extreme reluc- 
tance, fhe promifed to do. | 
On the following day, Count De Villefore, 
with Emily and the Lady Blanche, left La 
Vallée, and on the enfuing evening, arrived 
at the Chateau-le-Blanc, where the Coun- 
tefs, Henri, and M. Du Pont, whom Emily 
was furprifed to find there, received them 
with much joy and congratulation. She 
was concerned to obferve, that the Count 
ftill. encouraged the hopes of his friend, 
whofe contenance ‘declared, that his affec- 
| tion 
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tion had fuffered no abatement from abfence ;__ 


‘ and was much diftreffed, when, onthe fecond 


evening after her arrival, the Count, having 


withdrawn her from the Lady Blanche, with 


whom fhe was walking, renewed the fubject 
of M. Du Pont’s hopes. The mildnefs, 
with which fhe liftened to his interceffions 
at firft, deceiving him, as to her fentiments, 
he began to believe, that, her affection for 
Valancourt being overcome, fhe was, at 
length, difpofed to think favourably of M. | 
Du Pont; and, when the afterwards con- 

vinced him of his miftake, he ventured, in 
the earneftnefs of his wifh to promote what - 
he confidered to be the happinefs of two 
perfons, whom he fo much efteemed, gently 


“to remonftrate with her, on thus fuffering an 
_ill.placed affection to poifon the happinefs 


of her moft valuable years. 
Obferving her filence and the ies dejec- 


-tion of her countenance, he concluded with 
_ faying, “1 will not fay more now, but’ I 


will ftill believe, my dear Mademoifelle St. 
Aubert, that you will not always reject a 
Vou. IV.  Q perfon, 
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perfon, fo truly eftimable as my friend Dis 
Pont.” 

He fpared her the pain of replying, _by 
leaving her; and fhe ftrolled on, fomewhat 
difpleafed with the Count for having perfe- 
vered to plead for a fuit, which fhe had res 
peatedly rejected, and loft amidft the melan« 
choly recollections, which this topic had re- 
vived, till fhe had infenfibly reached the 
borders of the woods, that {creened the mo- 
maftery of St. Clair, when, perceiving how 
far fhe had wandered, fhe determined to ex- 
tend her walk alittle farther, and to enquire 
‘after the abbefs and fome of her fricnds 
‘among the nuns, : 

- Though the evening was now dante to 
a clofe, fhe accepted the invitation of the 
friar, who opened the.gate, and, anxious to 
meet fome of her old acquaintance, pro- 
ceeded towards the convent parlour. As 
fhe croffed the lawn, that floped from the 
front of the monaftery towards the fea, fhe 
owas ftruck with the picture of repofe, exhi- 
_-bited by fome monks, fitting in the cloifters, 
| which 
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‘which extended under the brow of the 


woods, that crowned this eminence ; where, 


as they meditated, at this twilight hour, 


holy fubjects, they fometimes fuffered their 
attention to be relieved by the {cene before. 


. them, nor thought it profane to look at na- 
‘ture, now that it had exchafiged the bril- 
liane colours of day for the fober hue of 
- evening. _ Before the cloifters, however, 
_fpread an ancient ehefnut, whofe ample 
branches were defigned to fcreen the full 


magnificence of a fcene, that might tempt 


- the wifh to worldly pleafures ; but ftill, be- 


neath the dark and {preading foliage, gleam- 
ed a wide extent of ocean, and many a paff- 
ing fail; while, to the right and left, thick 


- woods were feen ftretching along the wind- 


ing fhores.. So much as this had been ad- 


- mitted, perhaps, to give to the fecluded vo- 


tary an image of the dangers and viciffitudes 
of life, and to confole him, now that he had 


' renounced its pleafures, by the certainty of 


having efcaped its evils. As Emily walked 
— Q2 penfively 
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penfively along, cenfidering how much faf- 
fering fhe might, have efcaped, had fhe be- 
come a votarefs of the order, and remained 
in this retirement from the time of her fa- 
ther’s death, the vefper-bell ftruck up, and 
the monks retired flowly.coward the chapel, 
while fhe, purfuing her way,-entered the 
great hall, where an unufual filence feemed 
.to reign. ‘The parlour too, which opened 
from it, fhe found vacant, but, as the even- 


ing bell was founding, fhe believed the 


nuns had withdrawn into the chapel, and 
‘fat down to reft for a moment, before the 
returned to the. chateau, where, however, 
_ the increafing gloom made her now anxious 
to be. 

Not many minutes had elapfed, before a 
"nun, entering in hafte, enquired for the ab- 
befs,-and was retiring, without recollecting 
« Emily, when fhe made herfelf known, and 
then learned, that a mafs was going to be 
performed for the foul of fifter Agnes, who 
had been declining, for fome time, and who 


was now believed to be dying. - | 
| Of 
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Of her fufferings the fifter gave a melan- * 
choly account, and of the horrors, into which 
fhe had frequently ftarted, but which had 
now yielded ¢o a. dejeétion fo gloomy, that 
neither the prayers, in which fhe was joined 
by the fitterhood, or the affurances of her 


confeffor, had power to recall her from it, 


or to cheer her mind even witha poner 
eleam of comfort. 

To this relation Emily liftened wih eX- 
treme concern, and, recollecting the phren- 
fied manners and. the expreffions of horror, 


_ which fhe had herfelf witneffed of Agnes, to- 


gether with the hiftory, that fifter Frances had 
communicated, her compaffion was height- 
ened toa very painful degree. As the cven- 
ing was already far advanced, Emily did. 
not now defire to fee her, or to join ia the 
mafs, and, after leaving many kind remem- 
brances with the nun, for her old friends, 
fhe quitted the monaftery, and returned over 
the cliffs toward the chateau, meditating 
upon what fhe had juft heard, till at length 
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fhe forced her mind upon lefs -interefting 


fubjects. 


The wind was high, and as fhe drew near - 


the chateau, fhe often paufed to liften to 


its awful found, as it {wept over the bil- — 


Jews, that beat below, or groaned along the 
furrounding woods; and, while fhe refted 


on a cliff ata fhort diftance from the cha- ' 
teau, and looked upon the wide waters, feen ° 
dimly beneath the laft fhade of twilight, fhe .— 


thought of the following addrefs 


TO THE WINDS, 


Viewlcfs, through heaven’s vaft vault your ecourfe 


ye tteer, 
~ Unknown from whence ye come, or whither got 
Myfterious pow’rs! Ihearye murmurlow, _ 
Till {wells your loud guft on my ftartled ear, 
And, awful! feems to fay —fome God is near! 
I love to lift your midnight voices float 
In the dread ftorm, that o’er the ocean rolls, 
' And, while their charm the angry wave controuls, 
Mix with its fullen roar, and {1ak remote, 
Then, rifing in the paufe, a {weeter note, 
The dirge of fpirits, who your deeds bewail, 


A {weeter note oft {wells while fleeps the gale! ° 
| | — But 
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Bat foon, ye fightlefs pow’rs! your reft is o’er, 
Solemn and flow, ye rife upon the air, 
Speak in the fhrouds,.and bid the'fea-boy fear, 
And the faint-warbled dirge—is heard no more ! 

Oh!’ then I deprecate your awful reign ! 
The loud lament yet bear not on- your breath ! 
Bear not the crafh of bark far an the main, 
Bear not the cry of men, who cry io vain, 
The crew’s dread chorus finking into death ! 
Oh! give not thefe, ye pow’rs! I afix aloney. 
As rapt Iclimb thefe dark romantic fteeps, - 
The elemental war, the billow’s moan; 


3 afk the ftill,.fweat tear, that liftening Fancy weeps! 
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CHAP. XVI. 


‘* Unnatural deeds _ 

Do breed unnatural troubles: infe&ted minds 

To their deaf pillows will difcharge their fecrets, 

More needs fhe the divine, than the phyfician.”” 
MaAcBEeTi. 


On the_ following evening, the view of 


the convent towers, rifing among, the fha- 
dowy woods, reminded Emily of the nun, 
whofe condition had fo much affeéted her; 
and, anxious to know how fhe was, as well 
as to fee fome of her former friends, fhe 
and the Lady Blanche extended their walk 
to the monaftery. At the gate ftood a car- 


riage, which, from the heat of the horfes, 


appeared to have juft arrived ; but a more 
than common ftillnefs pervaded the court 
and the cloifters, through which Emily and 
Blanche paffed in their way to the great 
hall, where a nun, who was croffing to the 
flair- cafe, cpu to the enquiries of thé 

former, 
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former, that fifter Agnes was ftill living, 
and fenfible, but that it was thought fhe, 
could not. furvive the night. In the par- 
lour, they found feveral of the boarders, © 
who rejoiced to fee Emily, and told her 
many little circumftances that had happened __ 
in the convent. fince her departure, anc 
which were interefting to her only becaule 


they related to perfons, whom fhe had re- 


garded with affection. While they thus 
converfed, the abbefs entered the rooin,. 
and expreffed much fatisfaction at fecing 


Emily, but her manner was unufually fo- 


lemn, and her countenance dejected. “¢ Our 
houfe,” faid fhe, after the firft falutations 
were over, * is truly a houfe of mourning— 
a daughter is now paying the debt of na- 
ture.x—You have heard, perhaps, that Our 
daughter Agnes is dying ?”” j 

Emily expreffed her fincere concern. 

«« Here death prefents to us a great and 
awful leffon,’”? continued the abbefs ; * let 
us read it, and profit by it, let it teach us 
t6 prepare ourfelves for the change, that 
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awaits us all! You are young, and have it 
yet in your power to fecure ‘* the peace 


that paffeth all underftanding”—the peace 


of confcience. Preferve it in your youth, 
that it may comfort you in age; for vain, 
alas! and imperfect are the good deeds of 
. our latter years, if thofe of our early life 
have been evil !” 

Emily would have faid, that good deeds, 
fhe hoped, were never vain; but fhe confi- 
dered that it was the abbefs who {poke, and 
fhe remained filent. 

“© The latter days of Agnes,” refumed 
the abbefs, “have been exemplary, would 
they might atone for the errors of her for- 
‘mer ones! Her fufferings now, alas! are 
great; let us believe, that they will make 
her peace hereafter! I have left her with 
. her confeffor, and abe ntleman, whom fhe 
has Jong been anxious to fee, and who is juft 
arrived from Paris. They, I hope, will be 
able to adminitter the repofe, which her 
~ mind has hitherto wanted.” 
aay fervently joined i in the with, 
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s¢ During her illnefs, fhe has fometimes 


named you,” refumed the abbefs ; ‘‘ per- 


haps, it would comfort her to fee yous 
when her prefent vifitors have left her, we 
will go to her chamber, if the fcene will not 
be too melancholy for your fpirits. Burt, 
indeed, to fuch {cenes, however painful, we 
ought to accuftom ourfzlves, for they are 
falucary to the foul, and prepare us for: 
what we are ourfelves to fuffer.” | 7 
Emily became grave and thoughtful ; 
for this converfation brought to her recol- 
lection the dying moments of her beloved. 
father, and fhe wifhed once more.to weep 
over the fpot, where his remains were bu- 
ried.. During: the filence, which followed 


the abbefs’s {peech, many minute circum- 


ftances attending his laft hours occurred to 
her—his emotion on perceiving himfelf to 
be in the neighbourhood of Chateau-le- 
Blanc—his requeft to be interred in a par- 
ticular fpot in the church of this monaftery © _ 
and the folemn charge he had delivered 
her to deftroy certain papers, without exa- 
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mining them.—She recollected alfo the 
myiterious and horrible words in thofe ma- 
nufcripts, upon which her eye had involun- 
tarily glanced ; and, though they now, and, 
indeed, whenever fhe remembered them, re- 
vived an excefs of painful curiofity, con- 
cerning their full import, and the mo:ives 
for her father’s command, it was ever her 
chief confolation, that fhe had {(ritly obeyed 
him in this particular. 

Little more was faid by the abbefs, who 
appeared too much affected by the fubjedt 
fhe had _lately.left, to be willing to con-- 
verfe, and her companions had been for 
fome time filent from the fame caufe, when 
this general reverie was interrupted by the 
entrance of a ftranger, Monfieur Bonnae, 
who had juft quitted the chamber of fifter 
Agnes. He appeared much difturbed, 
but Emily fancied, that his countenance 
had more the expreffion of ‘horror, than 
of grief. Having drawn the abbefs toa. 
diftant part of the room, he converfed with 
her for fome time, during which fhe feemed. 
—s tO 
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to liften with earneft attention, and he to 


fpeak with caution, and a more than com- 
mon degree of intereft. When he had con- 
cluded, he bowed filently to the reft of the 
company, and quitted the room. The ab- 
befs, foon after, propofed going to the 
chamber of fitter Agnes, to which Emily 
confented, though not without fome relac- 
tance, and Lady Blanche remained with 
the boarders below. © 

At the door of the chamber they met 
the confeffor, whom,: as he hfted up his 
head on their approach, Emily obferved to 
be the fame that had attended her dying fa- 
ther; but he paffed on, without noticing 
her, and they entered the apartment, where, 
on a mattrefs, was laid fitter Agnes, with 
one nun watching in the chair befide her. 
Her countenance was fo much changed, 


. that Emily would fcarcely have recollected 


her, had fhe not been prepared to do fo: 
it was ghaftly, and overfpread with gloomy 
horror; her dim and hollow eyes were fixed 
on a crucifix, which fhe held upon. her bo- 

fom ; 
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fom; and fhe was fo much engaged: in: 
thought, as not to perceive the abbefs and. 
Emily, till they ftood at. the bed-fide. 
Then; turning. her heavy eyes,. fhe fixed: 
them, in: wild horror,,upon Emily ;. and,. 
{creaming,. exclaimed, ** Ah! that. vifion: 
comes upon me in my. dying hours !"* 

Emily ftarted back. in:terror, and looked 
for explanation to the abbefs, who made her- 
a fignal not tobe alarmed,. and: calmly faid: 
_ to Agnes, * Daughter; I have brought. 
Mademoilelle St. Aubert to vifit you :.I- 
thought you would be glad.to fee her.” 

Agnes made no reply-;. but, -ftill: gazing: 
wildly upon Emily, exclaimed, ‘It is her: 


very felf! Oh! there is-all that fafcination . 


in her look,. which proved my. deftruction ! 
What would you have—-what is it you 


come to demand—Retribution ?——~It wilk | 


foon be yours—it is yours already. How 
many years have pafied, fince laft I faw 
you! My crime is but as yefterday.— 
Yet I am grown old beneath it; while you 
are ftill young and blooming—blooming as 
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when you forced me to commit that moff 
abhorred deed ! O! could | once forget it £ 
—yet what would that avail ?—the deed is 
done !’” | 
Emily, extremely fhocked, would now’ 
have left the room; but the abbefs,, taking 


her hand, tried to fupport her fpirits, and . 


begged fhe would ftay a few momeants,. 
when Agnes would probably be calm,: 
whom now fhe tried to footh, But the lat- 
ter feemed to difregard her, while fhe {till 
fixed her eyes on Emily, and added, 
“© What are years of prayers and repent- 
ance ? they cannot wafh out the foulnets of 
murder !—Yes, murder! Where is he— 
where is he ?—Look there—look there !— 
fee.where he ftalks along the room! Why | 
do you come to torment me now 2” conti- 
nued Agnes, while her {training eyes were 
bent on air, ‘* why was not I punithed be- 
fore ?—O! do not frown fo fternly ! Hah! 
there again! ’tis fhe herfelf! Why doyou 
Jook fo piteoufly upon me—and fmile, too ? 


-fmile on me! What groan was that 2”: 


Agnes 
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Agnes funk down, apparently Iifelefs, 
and Emily, unable to fupport herfelf, leaned 
againft the bed, while the abbefs and the 
attendant nun were applying the ufual re- 
' medies to Agnes. ‘ Peace,” faid the ab- 
befs, when Emily was gong to fpeak, 
** the delirium is going off, fhe will foon re- 
vive. When was fhe thus before, daugh- 
ter?” | 

“Not of many weeks, madam,” re- 
plied the nun, ‘ but her fpirits have been 
much agitated by the arrival of the gentle- 
~ man fhe wifhed fo much to fee.” 

“© Yes,”? obferved the abbefs, .** that has 
undoubtedly occafioned this paroxy{m of 
phrenfy. When fhe 1s better, we will leave 
her to repofe.” 

Emily very readily confented, but, though 
fhe could now give little affiftance, fhe was 
unwilling to quit the re while any 
might be neceflary. 

When Agnes recavered: her fenfes, fhe 
again fixed her eyes on Emily, but their 
wild expreffion was gone, and a gloomy me- 

lancholy 
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lancholy had fucceeded. It was fome mo= 
ments before fhe recovered fufficient fpirits 
to fpeak; fhe then faid feebly—‘* The 
’ likenefs is wonderful !—furely it muft be 
fomething more than fancy. ‘Tell me, I 
conjure you,” fhe added, addreffing Emily, - 
« though your name is St. Aubert, are you 
not the daughter of the Marchionefs ?” — 
<¢ What Marchionefs ?” faid Emily, in ex- 
treme furprife ; for fhe had imagined, from 
the calmnefs of Agnes’s manner, that her 


intellects were reftored. -The abbefs gave  — 


her a fignificant glance, but fhe repeated 
the queftion. 

‘¢.What Marchionefs ?” exclaimed Ag- 
nes, ** I know but of one—the Marchioriefs 
de Villeroi.” 

Emily, remembering the emotion of het 
Jate father, upon the “unexpected mention 
of this lady, and his requeft to be laid near 
the tomb of the Villerois, now felt greatly 
interefted, and fhe entreated Agnes to ex- 
plain the reafon of her queftion. The ab- 
befs would now have withdrawn Emily 

from 
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from the room, who being, however, de+ 


tained by a ftrong intereit, repeated her en- — 


treaties. | | 

«Bring me that cafket, fitter,” faid Ag- 
nes; ‘“°I will fhew her to you; yet you 
need only look at that mirror, and you will 
behold her; you furely are her daughter s 
fuch ftriking refemblance is never found 
but among near relations.” 

The nun brought the cafket, and Agnes, 
havi ing direGed her how to unlock it, fhe 
took thence a miniature, in which Emily 
- . perceived the exact refemblance of the pice 
ture, which fhe had found. among her late fae 
ther’s papers. Agnes held out her Handtore- 
ceive it; gazed upon it earneftly for fom¢e 
moments in filence; and then, with acounte- 
nance of deep defpair, threw up her. eyes to: 
Fleaven, and prayed inwardly, When fhe 
had finifhed, fhe returned the miniature to: 
Emily. “ Keep it,’ faid fhe, ‘* I. bequeath 
it to you, for 1 muft believe it is your. 
right. I have frequently obferved the re- 
femblance between you ; but never,.till this: 

day, 
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day, did it ftrike upon my contcience fo 
powerfully! Stay, fifter, do.not remove the . 
cafket—there is another picture I would 
fhew.” | 
Emily. sremabted with epnetation, and: 
the abbefs again would have withdrawn her. 


© Agnes is ftill difordered,” faid fhe, ‘* you ' 


abferve how fhe wanders. In thefe moods 
fhe fays any thing, and does not fcruple, . 
as you have witnefied, to. accufe herfclf of 
the moft horrible crimes.” ) 

Emily, however, thought fhe perceived ;. 
fomething more than madnefs in the incon- 
fiftencies of Agnes, whofe mention of the 
Marchionefs, and production of her picture, | 
had interefted her fo much, that fhe deter-_ 
mined to obtain further information, if pof- 
fible, refpeCting the fubject of it. 

The nun returned with the cafket, and, 
Agnes pointing out to her a fecret drawer, ; 


_fhe took from it another miniature. “* Here,’” 


fail Agnes, as fhe offcred i¢ to Emily, 


“ Jearn a leffon for your vanity, at leaft ; 


look well at this picture, and fee if you can | 
| difcover 
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difcover any refemblance between what F 
was, and what I am.” | 

Emily impatiently received the miniature, 
which her eyes had fcarcely glanced upon, 
before her trembling hands had nearly fuf- 
fered it to fall—it was the refemblance of 
the portrait of Signora Laurentini, which: 
fhe had formerly feen in the caftle of Udol- 
pho—the lady, who had difappeared in fo 
myfterious a manner, and whom Montont 
had been fufpected of having caufed to be 
murdered. . : | 

‘In filent aftonifhment, Emily continued 
to gaze alternately upon the picture and the 
dying nun, endeavouring to trace a refem- 
blance between them, which no longer 
exifted. 

-& Why do you look fo fternly on me ~ 

faid Agnes, miftakiog the nature of Emily’s 
emotion. | 

«] have feen this face “before,” faid 
Emily, at length; ‘ was it really your re- 
femblance ?” : | 

You may well afk that queftion,” re- 

2. plied. 
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plted the nun,—* but it was once efteemed 
a ftriking likenefs of me. Look at me 
well, and fee what guile has made me, I 
then was innocent; the evil paffions of my 
nature flept. Sifter!” added fhe folemnly, 
and itretching forth her cold, damp hand to 
Emily, who ihuddered at its touch—* Sif- 
ter! beware of the firft indulgence of the 
paffiens ; beware of the firft! Their courfe, | 
if not checked then, is rapid—their force is 
uncontroulable—they lead us we know not 
whither—they lead us perhaps to the com- 
miffion of crimes, for which whole years of 
prayer and penitence cannot atone !—Such 


_ may be the force of even a fingle paffion, 


that it overcomesevery other, and fears up 


every other approach to the heart. Pof- 
_ feffing us like a fiend, it leads us on to the 


atts of a fiend, making us infenfible to pity 


_ and to confcience. And, when its purpofe 


is accomplifhed, like a fiend, it leaves us 
to the torture of thofe feelings, which its 
power had fulpended— not annihilated,—to 
_ ' the 
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~ the tortures of compaffion, remorfe, and 
confcience. Then, we awaken as from a 
‘dream, and perceive a new world around us 

| we gaze in aftonifhment, and horror—but 
‘ the deed is committed; not all the powers 
of heaven and earth united can undo it— 
and the fpectres of confcience will not fly! 
-* ‘What are riches—grandeur—health itfelf, 
to the luxury of a pure confcience, the 
health of the foul ;—and what the fufferings 
of poverty, difappointment, defpair—to 
. the anguith of an afflicted one! O! how 
long is it fince 1 knew’ that luxury! I be- 

~ lieved, that I had fuffered the moft agoniz- 
ing pangs of human nature, in love, jealoufy 
and defpair—but thefe pangs were eafe, 
compared with the ftings of confcience, 
which I have fince endured. I tafted too 
what was called the {weet of revenge—but it 
.. was tranfient, it expired even with the object, 
that provoked ir. Remember, fifter, that the 
_ -paffions are the feéds of vices as well as of 
‘ -yirtues, from which either may. fpring, ac- 
| cordingly 
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cordingly as they afe-nurtuted. Unhappy 
they who have never been taught the art to. 
govern them !” 
Alas! unhappy!” faid the abbefs, | 


~ *¢ and ill-informed of our holy religion !* 


Emily liftened to Agnes, in filent awe, 
while fhe ftill examined the miniature, and 


became confirmed in her opinion of its 


{trong refemblance to the portrait at Udol- 
pho. “ This face is familtar to me,” faid 
fhe, wifhing to lead the nun to an explana. 
‘tion, yet featiny to difcover too abruptly 
her knowledge of Udalpho. 
~ You are miftaken,” replied Agnes, 
“¢ you certainly never faw that picture be- 
fore.” a | 
“‘ No,” replied Emily, * but I have feen 
-oné extremely like it.” ‘* Impoffible,” faid 
Agnes, who may now be called Es Lady 
Taurentini. 
“ It was inthe caftle of Udolpho,” con-. 
tinued Emily, looking ftedfaftly at her. 
© Of Udolpho !” exclaimed Laurentini, 
. 6 of 
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®< of Udolpho in Italy !” “* The fame,” re- 


plied Emily. 

‘s You know me then,” “faid Laurentini, 
*¢ and you are the daughter of the Marchio- 
nefs.” Emily was fomewhat furprifed at 
this abrupt affertion. ‘ I am the daughter 
of the late Monf. St. Aubert,” faid fhe ; 
*¢ and the ey you name is an utter ftran- 
ger to me.’ 

“* At leaft you believe fo,” eine Lau- 
rentini: 

Emily afked what reafons there could be 
to believe otherwife. | 

« The family likenefs, that you bear her,’? 
faid the nun. “ The Marchionefs, it is 
_ known, was attached to a gentleman of 
Gafcony, at the time when fhe accepted the 
hand of the Marquis, by the command of 
her father. Ill-fated, unhappy. woman !” 

Emily, remembering the extreme emo- 
tion which St. Aubert had betrayed on the 
mention of the Marchionefs, would now 


have fuffered fomething more than furprife, 
had 
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had her confidence in his integrity been lefs; 
as it was, fhe could not; for a moment, be- 
lieve what the words of Laurentini infinu- 
ated; yet fhe ftill felt ftrongly interefted, 
concerning them, and begged, that the | 


would explain them further. 


« Do not urge me on that fubject,” tid 


the nun, “ itis to meaterrible one! Would 


that I could blot it from my memory !” 
She fighed deeply, and, after the paufe of a 
moment, afked Emily, by what means fhe 


‘had difcovered her name? 


‘¢ By your portrait in the caftle of Udol- 
pho, to which this miniature bears a ftriking 
refemblance,” replied Emily. 

“© You have been at Udolpho, then!” 
faid the nun, with great emotion. "“ Alas! 
what fcenes-does the mention of it revive in 
my fancy—icenes of happinefs—of pune 


ing—and of horror !” 


At this moment, the terrible fpectacle, 
which Emily had witneffed in a chamber of 
that caltle, occurred to her, and the fhud- 
dered, while fhe looked upon the nun—~ 
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and recollected her late words—that “ years 
of prayer and penitence could not wath out 
the foulnefs of murder.” She was now com- 
pelled to attribute thefe to another caufe, 
than that of delirium. With a degree of 
horror, that almoft deprived her of fenfe, 
fhe now believed fhe looked upon a mur- 
derer ; all the recolle€ted behaviour of 
Laurentini feemed to confirm the fuppofi- 
tion, yet Emily was ftill loft in a labyrinth 
of perplexities, and, not knowing how to 
afk the queftions, which might lead to 
truth, fhe could only hint meni in broken 
fentences. 

“Your fudden id from Uda” 
—faid the. . 

Laurentini groaned. 

«© The reports that followed it,” conti- 
nued Emily— The weft chamber—the 
mourning veil—the object it conceals !— 
when. murders are committed—” 

The nun fhrieked, “ What! thereagain!” 
{aid fhe, endeavouring to raife herfelf, while 
her ftarting eyes fcemed to follow fome 

| object 
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objet round the room—* Come from the 
grave! What! Blood—blood too!—There 
was no blood—thou canft not fay it!— 
Nay, do not {mile,—do not {mile fo pite-. 
oufly \" e 

Laurentini fell into convulfions, as fhe 
uttered the laft words; and Emily, unable 
any longer to endure the horror of the fcene, 
hurried from the room, and fent fome nuns 
to the affiftance of the abbefs. 

T he Lady Blanche, and the boarders, who 
were in the. parlour, now affembled’ round 
Emily, and, alarmed by her manner and af- 
frighted countenance, afked a hundred quef- 
tions, which fhe avoided anfwering further, 
than by faying, that fhe believed fifter Ag- 
nes was dying. They received this as a 
fufficient explanation of her terror, and had 
then leifure to offer reftoratives, which, at 
length, fomewhat revived Emily, whofe 
mind was, however, fo much fhocked with 


_ terrible furmifes, and perplexed with doubts — 


by fome words from the nyn, that fhe was 
Rz unable 
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- unable to converte, and would have left the 
convent immediately, had fhe not wifhed to 
know whether Laurentini would furvive the 
late attack. After waiting fome time, fhe 


was informed, that, the convulfions having. 


ceafed, Laurentini feemed ‘to be reviving, 
and Emily and Blanche were departing, 
when the abbefs appeared, who, drawing 
the former afide, faid the had fomething of 
confequence to fay to her, but, as it was late, 
fhe would not detain her then, and requefted 
to fee her on the following day. 

Emily promifed to vific her, and, having 
taken leave, returned with the Lady Blanche 
towards the chateau, on the way to which 
the deep.gloom of the woods made Blanche 
Jament that the evening was fo far advanced ; 
for the furrounding ftillnefs and obfcurity 
rendered her fenfible of fear, though there 
was a fervant to protect her; while Emily 
was too much engaged by-the horrors of the 
fcene fhe had. juft witneffed, to be affeéted 
*Y. the folemnity of the fhades, otherwife 
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than as they ferved to promote her gloomy 


_ reverie, from which, however, fhe was at 


Jength recalled by the Lady Blanche, who > 
pointed out, at fome diftince, in the dufky 
path they were winding, two perfons flowly 
advancing. It was impoffible to avoid them 
without ftriking into a ftill more fecluded 
part of the wood, whither the ftrangers 
might eafily follow; but all apprehenfion . 


-vanifhed, when Emily diftinguifhed the 


voice of Monf. Du Pont, and perceived, 
that his companion was the gentleman, 
whom fhe had feen at the monaftery, and 
who was now converfing with fo much ear- 
neftnefs as not immediately to perceive 


their approach. When Du Pont joined 


the ladies, the ftranger took leave, and they 
proceeded to the chateau, where the Count, 
when he heard of Monf. Bonnac, claimed | 
him for an acquaintance, and, on learning 


~ the melancholy occafion of his vifit to Lan- - 


guedoc, and that he was lodged at a {mall 
inn in the village, begged the favour of 
R3. Monf,. 
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‘Monf. Du Pont to invite him to the cha- 
teau. | 

The latter was happy to do fo, and the 
{cruples of referve, which made M. Bonnac 
hefitate to accept the invitation, being at 
Jength overcome, they went to the chateau, 
where the kindnefs of the Count and the 
fprightlinefs of his fon were exerted to dif- 
fipate the gloom, that overhung the fpirits 
of the ftranger. M. Bonnac was an officer 
in the French fervice, and appeared to be 
about fifty; his figure was tall and com- 
manding, his manners had received the laft 
polifh, and there was fomething in his coun- 
tenance uncommonly interefting ; for over 
features, which, in youth, muft have been 
remarkably handfome, was fpread a melan- 
choly, that feemed the effect of long mif- 
fortune, rather than of conftitution, or 
temper. 

The converfation he held, during fupper, 
was evidently an effort of politenefs,. and 
there were intervals in which, unable to 
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flrugele againft the feelings, that deprefled 
him, he relapfed into filence and abftrac- 
tion, from which, however, the Count fome- 
times withdrew him in a manner fo delicate 
and benevolent, that Emily, while fhe ob- 
ferved him, alinoft fancied fhe beheld her 
late father. 

The party feparated, at an early hour, 
and then, in the folitude of her apartment, 
the f{cenes, which Emily had lately witnef- 
fed, returned to her fancy, with dreadful 
energy. That in the dying nun fhe fhould 
have difcovered Signora Laurentini, who, 
inftead of having been murdered by Mon- 
toni, was, as it now feemed, herfelf guilty 


_of fome dreadful crime, excited both horror 
_ and furprife in a high degree; nor did: the 


hints, which fhe had dropped, refpeCting 
the marriage of the Marchionefs de Vil- 
leroi, and the enquiries fhe had made con- 
cerning Emily’s birth, occafion her a lefs 
degree of intereft, though it was of a dif- 

ferent nature. 
The hiftory, which fitter Frances had for- 
R4 merly 
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mérly related, and had faid to be that of 
Agnes, it now appeard, was erroneous; but 
for what purpofe it had been fabricated, un- 
lefs the more effeCtually to conceal the true 
ftory, Emily could not even guefs. Above 
all, her intereft was excited as to the rela- 
tion, which the ftory of the late Marchionefs 
de Villeroi bore to that of her father; for, 
that fome kind of relation exifted between 
them, the grief of St. Aubert, upon hear- 
ing her named,. his requeft-to be buried 
near her, and her picture, which had been 
found among his papers, certainly proved. 
Sometimes it occurred to Emily, that he 
might have been the lover, to whom it was 
faid the Marchionefs was attached, when fhe 
_ was compelled to marry the Marquis de 
‘Villeroi; but that he had afterwards che- 
rifhed a paffion for her, fhe could not fuffer 
herfelf to believe, for a moment. The pa- 
pers, which he had fo folemnly enjoined 
her to deftroy, fhe now fancied had related 
to, this connection, and fhe wifhed: more 
earneftly than before to know the reafons, 

that 
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that made him confider the injunétion ne- 
ceflary, which, had her faith in his princi- 
ples been lefs, would have led to believe, 
that there was a myftery in her birth difho- 
nourable to her parents, which thofe manu- 
{cripts might have revealed. 

Reflections, fimilar to thefe, engaged her 
mind, during the greater part of the night, 
and when, at length, fhe fell into a flumber, 
it was only to behold a vifion of the dying 
nun, and to awaken in horrors, like thofe 
fhe had witneffed. . | 

On the following morning, fhe was too 
much indifpofed to attend her appointment 
with the abbels, and, before the day con- 
cluded, fhe heard, that fifter Agnes was no 
more. Monf. Bonnac received this intelli. 
gence with concern; but Emily obferved, 
that he did not appear fo much affe@ted 
“now, as on the preceding evening, imme- 
diately after quitting the apartment of the 
nun, whofe death was probably lefs terrible 
to him, than the confeffion he had been 
then called upon to witnefs. However this 

R 5 might 
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‘might be, he was perhaps confoled, in fome 
degree, by a knowledge of the legacy be- 
queathed him, fince his family was large, 
and the extravagance of fome part of it 
had lately been the means of involving 
him in great diftrefs, and even in the hor- 
rors of a prifon; and it was the grief he 
had fuffered from the wild career of a 
favourite fon, with the pecuniary anxie- 
tes and misfortunes confequent upon it, 
that had given to his countenance the air 
of dejecétion which had fo much interefted 
Emily. 

To his friend Monf. Du Pont he recited 
fome particulars of his Jate fufferings, when 
it appeared, that he had been confined for 
feveral months in one of the prifons of 
Paris, with. little hope of releafe, and with- 
out the comfort of feeing his wife, who had 
been abfent in the country, endeavouring, 
though in vain, to procure affiftance from 
his friends. When, atlength, fhe had ob. 
tained an order for admittance, fhe was fo. 
much fhocked at the change, which long 
| COR 
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confinement and forrow had made in his 
appearance, that fhe was fcized with fits, 
which, by their long continuance, threatened 
her life. 

“ Our fituation affected thofe who hap- 
pened to witneils it,” continued Monf. Bon- 
nac,’** and one generous friend, who was. 
in confinement at the fame time, afterwards 
employed the firft moments of his liberty 
in efforts to obtain mine. He fucceeded: 
the heavy debt, that oppreffed me, was dif- 
charged, and, when I would have expreffed 
my fenfe of the obligation I had received, 

my benefactor was fled from my fearch. I 


have reafon to believe he was the victim of 


his own generofity, and that he returned to 
the ftage of confinement from which he had * 
releafed me; but every enquiry after him 
was unfuccefsful. Amiable and unfortu-— 
nate Valancourt !” 

“¢ Valancourt!’’ exclaimed Monf, Du Pont. 
“‘ Of what family ?” 

‘¢ The Valancourts, Counts. Duvarney,” : 
replied Monf, Bonnac. 

R 6 The 
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The emotion: of Monf. Du Pont, when © 
he difcovered the generous benefactor of 
his friend to be the rival of his love, can 
only be imagined; but, having overcome 
his firft furprife, he’ ‘diffipated the, appre- 
henfions of Monf. Bonnac, by acquainting 
him, that Valancourt was at liberty, and 
had lately been in Languedoc; after which 
_ his affection for Emily prompted him to 
make fome enquiries, refpeéting the con- 
duét of his rival, during his ftay at Paris, 
of which M. Bonnac appeared to be well 
informed. The anfwers he received were 
fuch as convinced him, that Valancourt 
had been much mifreprefented, and, pain- 
ful as was the facrifice, he formed the jutt 
defign.of relinquifhing his purfuit of ‘Emily 
toa lover, who, it now appeared,. was not 
unworthy of the regard with which fhe ho- 
noured him. 

‘The converfation of Monf. Bonne dif- 
covered, that Valancourt, fome time after 
his arrival at Paris, had been drawn into 
the {nares, which determined vice had fpread 

for 
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for him, and that his hours had been chiefly 
divided between the parties of the captivat- 
ing Marchionefs and thofe gaming affem- 
" blies, to which the envy, or the avarice, of 
his brother officers had fpared no art to 
feduce him. In thefe parties he had loft 
large fums, in efforts to recover {mall ones, 
and to fuch lofft$ the Count de Villefort 
and M. Henri had been frequent witnefles, 
His refources were, at length, exhautfted ; 
and the Count, his ‘brother, exafperated by 
his conduét, refufed to continue the fupplies: 
neceffary to his prefent mode of life, when 
Valancourt, in confequence of accumulated 


debts, was thrown into confinement, where 


his brother fuffered him to remain, in the 
hope that punifhment might effect a reform 
of conduét, which had not yet been con- 
‘firmed by long habit. 

In the folitude of his prifon, Valancourt 
had leifure for reflection, and caufe for re- 
pentance ; here, too, the image of Emily, 
which, amidft the diffipation of the city, 
had been obfcured, but never obliterated 


from 
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from his heart, revived with all the charms 
of iiinocence and beauty, to reproach him 
for having facrificed his happinefs and de- 


bafed his talents by purfuits, which his no- 


bler faculties would formerly have taught 
him to confider were as taftelefs as they 
were degrading. -But, though his paffions 
had been feduced, his heart was not de- 
praved, nor had habit riveted the chains, 


that hung heavily on his conf{cience; and, 


as he retained that energy of wil, which 
was neceflary to burft them, he, at length, 
emancipated himfelf from the bondage of 
vice, but not till after much effort and fe- 
vere fuffering. 


Being releafed by his brother from the | 


prifon, where he had witneffed the affecting 
meeting between Monf. Bonnac and his wife, 
with whom he had been for fome time 


acquainted, the firft ufe of his liberty formed _ 


a ftriking inftance of his humanity and his 
rafhnefs ; for with nearly all the money, 
jult received from his brother, he went to 
a gaming-houfe, and gave it as a laft ftake 


for 
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for the chance of reftoring his friend to 
freedom, and to his afflicted family. The _ 
event was fortunate, and, while he had 


awaited the iffue of this momentous ftake, 


he made a folemn vow never again to yield 
to the deftructive and fafcinating vice of 
gaming. 

Having reftored the venerable Monf. 
Bonnac to his rejoicing family, he hurried 


from Paris to Eftuviere; and, in the de. 


light of having made the wretched happy, 


_ forgot, for a while, his own misfortunes, 


Soon, however, he remembered that he had 
threwn away the fortune, without which 


‘he could never hope to marry Emily ; and 
life, unlefs pafled with her, now fcarcely 


appeared fupportable; for her gocdnefs, re- 
finement, and fimplhicity of heart, rendered 
her beauty more enchanting, if poffible, to 
his fancy, than it had ever yet appeared. 
Experience had taught him to underftand 
the full value of the qualittes, which he 
had before admired, but which the con- 
trafted characters he had {een in the world 

made 
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made him now adore; and thefe reflections, 
increafing the panys of remorfe and regret, 
occafioned the deep dejection, that had ac- 


companied him even into the prefence of 


Emily, of whom he confidered himfelf no 
longer worthy. To the ignominy of having 
received pecuniary obligations from the 
Marchionefs Chamfort, or any other lady of 
intrigue, as the Count de Villefort had been 
informed, or of having been engaged inthe 
depredating fchemes of gamefters, Valan- 
court had never fubmitted; and thefe were 
fome of fuch fcandals as often mingle with 
truth, againft the unfortunate. Counts De 
Villefort had received them from authority, 
_ which he had no reafon tq doubt, and which 


_ the imprudent conduct he had himfelf wit. - 
neffed in Valancourt, had certainly induced ° 


him the more readily to believe. Being fuch 
as Emily could not name to the Chevalier, 
he had no opportunity of refuting them; 
and, when he confeffed himfelf to be an- 

worthy of her efteem, he little fufpected, 
that he was confirming to her the moft 
dread- 
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dreadiul calumnies. Thus the miftake had 
been mutual, and had remained fo, when 
Monf, Bonnac explained the conduct of his 
generous, bue imprudent young friend to 
Du Pont, who, with fevere juftice, deter- 
mined not only to undeceivé the Count on 


this fubject, but to refign all hope of Emily, 


Such a facrifice as his love rendered this, 
was deferving of a noble reward, and Monf, 
Bonnac, if it had been poffible for him to 
forget the benevolent Valancourt, would 


_ have withed that Emily might accept the 


jut Du Pont. 

When the Count was informed of the 
error he had committed, he was extremely 
fhocked at the confequence of his credulity, 
and the account which Monf. Bonnac gave 
of his friend’s fituation, while at Paris, 
convinced him, that Valancourt had been 
entrapped by the f{chemes of a fet of diffi- 
pated young men, with whom his profeffion 
had partly obliged him to affociate, rather 
than by an inclination to vice; and, charmed 
by the humanity, and noble, though rath 
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cenerofity, which his conduét towards 
Monf. Bonnac exhibited, he forgave him 
the tranfient errors, that had ftained his 
youth, and reftored him to the high degree 
of efteem, with which he had regarded him, 
during their early acquaintance. But, as 
the leaft reparation he could now make Va- 
lancourt was to afford him an opportunity 
of explaining to Emily his former condu&, 
he immediately wrote, to requeft his for- 
givenefs of the unintentional injury he had 
done him, and to invite him to Chateau-le- 


Blanc. Motives of delicacy with-held the. 


Count from informing Emily of this letter, 
and of kindnefs from acquainting her with 
the difcovery refpeGting Valancourt, till his 
arrival fhould fave her from the poffibility 
of anxiety, as to its event ; and this precau- 
tion fpared her even feverer inquietude than 
- the Count had forefeen, fince he was igno- 

rant of the fymptoms of defpair which Va- 
~ lancourt’s late conduét had betrayed. 
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CHAP. XVII. 


oe a$$ But in thefe cafes, 
We ftill have judgment here ; that we but teach 
Bloody inftru€&ions, which, being taught, return 
To plague the inventor: thus even-handed juitice 
Commends the ingredients of our poifon’d chalice . 


To our own lips.” | 
MAcBETHe 


Some circumftances of an extraordinary 
nature now withdrew Emily from her own 
forrows, and excited emotions, which par- 
took of both furprife and horror. © 

A few days following that on whith 
Signora Laurentini died her will was opened 
at the monaftery, in the, prefence of the 


_fuperiors and Monf. Bonnac, when it was 


found, that one third of her perfonal pro- 
perty was bequeathed to the neareft furviv- 
ing relative of the late Marchionefs de Vil- 

leroi, and that Emily was the perfon. 
With the fecret of Emily’s family the 
abbefs had long been acquainted, and it was 
in 
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__in obfervance of the earneft requeft -of St. 


Aubert, who was known to the friar, that — 


- attenJed him on his death-bed, that his 
daughter had remained in ignorance of her 
relationfhip to the Marchionefs, But fome 
hints, which had fallen from Signora Lau- 
rentini, during her laft interview with Emily, 
and a confeffion of a very extraordinary na- 
ture, given in her cying hours, had made 
the abbefs think it neceffary to converfe 
with her young friend on the topic fhe had 
not before ventured to introduce; and it 
was for this purpofe, that fhe had requefted 
_ to fee her on the morning that followed 

her interview with the npn. - Emily’s indif- 

_pofition had then. prevented the intended 
converfation; but -now, after the will had 
been examined, fhe received a fummons,. 
which fhe immediately obeyed, and became 


_ informed of circumftances that powerfully 


affected. her. As the narrative of the ab- 
befs was, however, deficient in many parti- 
-culars, of which the reader may wifh to be 
| Antone’, and the hiftory of the nun is ma- 


terlally - 
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terially connected with the fate of the Mar- 
chionefs de Villeroi, we fhall omit the con- 
verlation, that paffed in the parlour of the 
convent, and mingle with our relation a brief 


hiftory of 
LauRENTINI DI Uvorrno, 


who was the only child of her parents, sain 
heirefs of the ancient houfe of Udolpho, 
in the territory cf Venice. It was the farft 
misfortune of her life, and that which led — 
to all her fucceeding mifery, that the friends, 
who ought to have reftrained her ftrong 
paffions, and mildly inftruded her in the 
art of governing them, nurtured them by 
early indulgence. But they cherifhed their 
own fatlings ia her; for their conduét was 
not the refult, of rational kindnefs, and, 
when they either indulged, or oppofed the 
paffions of their child, they gratified their 
own. Thus they indulged her with weak- 


. nefs, and reprehended her with violence; 


her fpirit was exafperated by their vehe- 
mence, ae of being corrected by their 
wifdom ; _ 
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wifdom ; and their oppofitions became 
contefts for victory, in which the due ten- 
dernefs of the parents, and the affectionate 
duties of the child, were equally forgotten; 
but, as returning fondnefs difarmed the 
parents’ refentment fooneft, Laurentini was 
fuffered to believe that fhe had conquered, 
and her paffions became ftronger by every 
effort, that had been employed to fubdue 
~ them. 


The death of her father and mother in | 


the fame year left her to her own difcretion, 
under the dangerous circumftances attend- 
ant on youth and beauty. She was fond 
of company, delighted with admiration, 
yet difdainful of the opinion of the world, 
when it happened to contradict her incli- 
nations; had a gay and brilliant wit, and 
was miftrefs of all the arts of fafcination. 
Her conduét was fuch as might have been 
expected, from the weaknefs of her princi- 

ples and the itrength of her paffions, 
Among her numerous admirers was the 
late Marquis de Villeroi, who, on his tour 
3 through 
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through Italy, faw Laurentini at Venice, 
where fhe ufually refided, and became her 
paffionate adorer. Equally captivated by 
the figure and accomplifhments of the 
Marquis, who was at that period one of 
the moft diftinguifhed noblemen of the 
French court, fhe had the art fo effectually 
to conceal from him the dangerous traits 


of her charafter and the blemifhes of her 


late conduét, that he folicited her hand in 
marriage. 

Before the nuptials were concluded, the 
retired to the caftle of Udolpho, whither 


- the Marquis followed, and, where her con- 


duct, relaxing from the propriety, which 
fhe had lately affumed, difcovered to him 
the precipice, on which he ftood. A mi- 
nuter enquiry than he had before thought 
it neceffary to make, convinced him, that he 
had been deceived in her chara¢ter, and fhe, 
whom he had defigned for his wife, attete 

wards became his miftrefs. 
Having paffed fome weeks at Udolpho, 
he was called abruptly to France, whither 
| he . 
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he returned with extreme reluctance, for 
his heart was ftill fafcinated by the arts of 
Laurentini, with whom, however, he had 
©n various pretences delayed his marriage ; 
but, to reconcile her to this feparation, he 
now gave repeated promifes of returning to 
conclude the nuptials, as foon as the affair, 
which thus fuddenly called him to France, 
fhould permit. > 

Soothed, in fome lane by thefe affur- 
ances, fhe fuffered him to depart; and, 
foon. after, her relative, Montoni, arriving 
at Udolpho, renewed the addreffes, which 
fhe had before refuféd, and which fhe now 
again’ rejected. Meanwhile, her thoughts 
were conitantly with the Marquis de Ville- 
roi, for whom fhe fuffered -all the delirium 
of Italian love, cherifhed by the folitude, to 
which fhe confined herfelf; for fhe had now 
loft all tafte for the pleafures of fociety 
and the gaieiy of. amufement. Her only 
indulgences were. to figh and weep over a 
miniature of the Marquis; to vifit the 
{cenes, that had witneffed their happinefs , 

8 to 
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to pour forth her heart to him in writing, 
and to count the weeks, the days, which 
muft intervene before the period that he 
had mentioned as probable for his return. 
But this period paffed without bringing him; 
and week after week followed in heavy and 
almoft intolerable expectation. During this 
interval, Laurentini’s fancy, occupied in- ~ 
ceflantly by one idea, became difordered-z 
and, her whole heart peng devoted to one 


— object, life became hateful to her, when 


fhe believed that object loft. 

Several months paffed, during which fhe 
heard nothing from the Marquis de Ville- . 
roi, and her days were marked, at inter- 
vals, with the phrenfy of paflion and. the. 
fullennefs of defpair. She fecluded her- 
felf from all vifitors, and, fometimes, re- 
mained in her apartment, for weeks toge- 
ther, refufing to fpeak to every perfon, ex- 
‘cept her favourite female attendant, writing 
{craps of letters, reading, again and again, 
‘thofe fhe had received from the Marquis, 

Vor. IV. S weeping 
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weeping over his picture, and fpeaking to 
it, for many hours, upbraiding, reproach- 


ing and careffing it alternately. | 

At length, a report reached her, . that 
the Marquis had married in France, and, 
after faffering all the extremes of love, jea- 


Joufy and indignation, fhe formed the de- - 


fperate refolution ef going fecretly to that 
country, and, if the report proved true, of 
attempting adeeg revenge. To her favour- 
ite woman only fhe confided the plan of 
' her journey, and the engaged her to par- 
take of it. Having collected her jewels, 
which, defcending to her from many 
branches of her family, were of immenfe 


value, and all .her cafh, to'a very large © 


amount, they were packed in a trunk, 
which was privately conveyed to a neigh- 
bouring town, whither Laurentini, with 
this only fervant, followed, and thence pro- 
ceeded fecretly to Leghorn,, where they em- 
barked for France. 

When, on her arrival in ieeiiliee fhe 


found, that the Marquis de Villeroi had. 


been 
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been married, for fome months, her de- 
{pair almoft deprived her of reafon, and fhe 
alternately projeéted and‘ abandoned the 
horrible defign of murdering the Marquis, 
his wife and herfelf. At length fhe con- 
trived to throw herfelf in his way, with 
an intention of reproaching him, for his 


" conduét, and of ftabbing herfelf in his pre- 


fence; but, when fhe again faw him, who | 

fo long had been the conftant object of her 
thoughts and affections, refentment yielded 
to love; her refolution failed; fhe trem- 


~ bled with the conflié& of emotions, that af- 


failed her heart, and fainted away. 

The Marquis was not proof againft ne 
beauty and fenfibility ; all the energy,. 
with which he had firft loved, returned, 
for his paffion had been refifted by pru- 
dence, rather than overcome by indifference; 
and, fince the honour of his family would 
not permit him to marry her, he had endea- 


" youred to fubdue his love, and had fo far 


fucceeded, as to felect the then Marchionefg 
for his wife, whom he loved at firft with a 
' Sa tempered 
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tempered and rational affection. But the 
mild virtues of that amiable lady did not 


_recompenfe him for her indifference, which | 


appeared, notwithftanding her efforts to 
conceal it; and he had, for fome time, fuf- 
pected that her affections were engaged by 
another perfon, when Laurentini arrived in 
Languedoc. ‘This artful Italian foon per- 
ceived, that fhe had regained her influence 
over him, and, foothed by: the difcovery, 
fhe determined to live, and to employ all 
her enchantments to win his confent to the 
diabolical deed, which the believed was ne- 


ceffary to the fecurity of her happinefs. — 


She conduéted her fcheme with deep diffi- 
mulation and patient perfeverance, and, 
having completely eftranged the affections 
~~ of the Marquis from his wife, whofe gentle 
goodnefs and unimpaffioned manners had 
_ ceafed to pleafe, when contrafted with the 
captivations of the Italian, fhe proceeded 
to awaken in his mind the jealoufy of pride, 
for it was no longer that of love, and even 
pointed out to him the perfon, to whom 
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fhe affirmed the Marchionefs had facrificed 
her honour; but Laurentini had firft ex- 
torted from him a folemn promife to for- 
bear avenging himfelf upon his rival. This 
-was an important part of her-plan,. for fhe 
knew, that, if his defire of vengeance was 
re{trained towards one party, it would burr 
more fiercely towards the other, and he 
might then, perhaps, be prevailed on to 
affift in the ‘horrible a&t, which would re- 


Jeafe him from the only barrier, that with- 


held him from making her his wife. 

The innocent Marchionefs, meanwhile, 
obferved, with extreme grief, the alteration 
in her hufband’s manners. He became rez 
ferved and thoughtful in her prefence ; his 


-eonduct was auftere, and fometimes even. 


rude; and he left her, for many hours 
together, to weep for his. unkindnefs, and 
to form plans for the recovery of his affec- 


‘tion. His condué affliéted her the more,, 


becaufe, in obedience to the command of 


_ her father, fhe had accepted his hand, 


though her affections were engaged to ano» 
S 3. _ ther, 
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ther, whofe amiable difpofition, fhe had rea- 
fon to believe, would have enfured her hap- 


pinefs. This circumftance Laurentini had. 


difcovered, foon after her arrival in France, 
and. had miade ample ufe of it in affifting 
her defigns upon the Marquis, to whom fhe 
adduced fuch feeming proof of his wife’s 
infidelity, that, in the frantic rage of 
wounded honour, he confented to deftroy 
his wife. A flow poifon was d4dminiftered, 
and fhe fell a victim to the jealoufy and 
' fubtlety of Laurentini and to the guilty 
— weaknefs of her hufband. 

But the moment of Laurentini’s triumph, 
the moment, to which fhe had looked for- 
ward for the completion of all her wifhes, 
proved only the commencement of a fuffer- 
ing, that never left her to her dying hour. 

_ The paffion of revenge, which ‘had in part 
ftimulated her to the commiffion of this 
atrocious deed, died, even at the moment 
when it was gratified, and left her to the hor- 
rors of unavailing pity and remorfe, which 
‘would probably have emroifoned all the 

years 
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years fhe had promifed herfelf with the 
Marquis de Villeroi, had her expectations 
of an alliance with him been’realized. But 
he, too, had found the moment of his re- 
venge to be that of remorfe, as to himéelf, 
and deteftation, as to the partner of his 
crime; the feeling, which he had miftaken 
for conviction, was no more ; and he ftood 


aftonifhed, and aghaft, that no proof tre- 


mained of his wife’s infidelity, now that fhe 
had fuffered the punifiment of guilt. Even 
when he was informed, that fhe was dying, 


he had felt fuddenly and unaccountably re- 


affured of her innocence, nor was the folema 
affurance fhe made him in her laft hour, ca- 
pable of affording hima ftronger conviction 
of her blamelefs conduct. . | 

In the firft horrors of remorfe and def, pair, 
he felt inclined to deliver up himfelf and 
the woman, who had plunged him into this 
abyfs of guilt, into the hands of juftice ; but, 
when the paroxy{m of his fuffering was — 
over, his intention changed. Laurentini, 


_ however, he faw only once afterwards, and 
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that was, to curfe her as the inftigator of his 
crime, and to fay, that he fpared her life 
only on condition, that fhe paffed the reft 
of her days in prayer and penance. Over- 
whelmed with dHappointment, on receiving 
contempt and abhorrence from the man, for 
whofe fake fhe had not fcrupled to ftain her 
confcience with human blood, and, touched 
‘with horror of the unavailing crime fhe had 
committed, fhe renounced the world, and 
retired to the monaftery of St. Claire, a 
dreadful-victim to unrefifted paffion. 
The Marquis, immediately after the death 
of his ‘wife, quitted Chateau-le-Blanc, to 
which he never returned, and endeavoured 
‘to lofe the fenfe of his crime amidft the tu- 
mult of war, or the diffipations of a capital, 
but his efforts were vain; a deep dejection 
hung over him ever after, for which his 
moft intimate friends could not account, 
and he, at length, died, with a degree of 
horror nearly equal to that, which Lauren- 
tini had fuffered. ‘I'he phyfician, who had 
obferved the fingular appearance of the un 

fortunate 
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fortunate Marchionefs, after death, had been © 
bribed to filence ; and, asthe furmiles of a | 
few of the fervants had proceeded no further 
than a whilper, the affair had never been 
inveftigated. Whether this whifper ever 
reached the father of the Marchionefs, and; 
if it did, whether the difficulty of obtaining 
proof deterred him from profecuting the 
Marquis de Villeroi, is uncertain ; but her 
death was deeply lamented by fome part of - 


_ her family, and particularly by ker brother, 


M. St. Aubert ;.for that was the degree of re- _ 
lationfhip, which had exifted between Emily’s | 
father and the Marchionefs ; and there is no 
doubt,, that Ke fufpeéted the manner of -her 
death. Many letters paffed between the 
Marquis and: him,. foon after the decéafe 
of this beloved fifter, the fubjec’ of which 
was not known, but there ts reafon to be- 
lieve, that they related to the caufe of her 


death; and thefe were the papers, together 


with fome letters of the Marchionefs, who 
had confided to her brother the occafion of 


her Unhappinets which St.. Aubert had fa 


S53. folemnly 
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folemnly enjoined his daughter to deftroy : 
and anxiety for her peace had probably made 
him forbid her to enquire into the melan- 
choly ftory, to which they alluded. Such, 
indeed, had been his affliction, on the pre- 
mature death of this his favourite fitter, 
whofe unhappy marriage had from the firft 


‘excited his tendereft pity, that he never 


could hear her named, or mention her him- 
felf after her death, except to Madame St. 

Aubeft;, From Emily, whofe fenfibility he 
feared to awaken, he had fo carefully con- 
cealed her, hiftory and name, that fhe was 


ignorant, till now, that the ever had fuch a 
- yelative as the Marchionefs de Villerci; and 
from this motive he had enjoined filence to 


his only furviving fifter, Madame Cheron, 
who had ictupuloully obferved his requeft. 
. It was over fome of the laft pathetic let- 


. . weeping, when he was obferved by Emily, 


£ ‘ a ’ 


on the: ‘eve of her departure from La Vallée, 
| and i itewas her picture, which he had fo ten- 


detly\careffed. Her difaftrous death may 
| 5 account 


ters of the Marchionefs, that St. Aubert was. - 
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account for the emotion he had betrayed, on 
hearing her named by La Voifin, and for his 
requeft to be interred near the monument 
of the Villerois, where ber remains were de- — 
pofited, but not thofe of her hufband, who — 
was buried, where he died, in the north of 
France. 

The confeffor, wi attended St. Aubert 
in his laft moments, recollected him to be 
the brother of the late Marchionefs, when 
St. Aubert, from tendernels to Emily, had. 
conjured him to conceal the circumftance, — 
and to requeft that the abbefs, to whofe care- | 
he particularly recommended her, would do 
the fame ;.a requeft, which had been exactly: 
obferved.. 

Laurentini,.on her aval in France, had: 
carefully concealed her name and family,. 


‘and, the better to difguife her real hiftory,. 
had, on. entering the convent, caufed the 


ftory to be circulated, which had impofed: 
on fifter Frances, and it is probable, that the — 
abbefs, who did not prefide in the convent, 
at the time of her noviciation, was alfo en- 

-S6 . - tirely. 
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tirely ignorant of the truth. ‘The deep re. 
morfe, that feized on the mind of Laurentini, 
together with the fufferings of difappointed 
pafiion, for fhe ftill loved the Marquis, again 
unfettled her intellects, and, after the firft 
paroxy{ms of’ defpair were paffed, a heavy 


and filent melancholy had fettled upon her , 


fpitics, which fuffered few interruptions from 
fits Of phrenfy, till the time of her death. 
‘Daring many years, it had been her only 
‘dmufement to walk in the woods near the 
“‘monaftery, in ‘the folitary hours of night, 
and to play upin a favourite amen to 
which’ fhe fotetimes joined the delightful 
_ melody of her voice, 1n the moft folemn and 


_* melancholy airs of her native country, mo- 


dulated by all the energetic feeling, that 
“ ‘dwelt in her heart. The phyfician, who had 
“attended her, recommended it to the fupe- 

rior to indulge her inthis whim, as the only 
means of foothing her diftempered fancy ; 
and fhe was fuffered to walk in the lonely 
hours of night, attended by the fervant, who 
had accompanied her from Italy ; but, as 
the indulgence tranfgreffed againft the rules 
of 
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of the convent, it was kept as fecret. as: 
_ poffible; -and thus the myfterious mufic of 
Laurentint had combined with other cir- 


cumftances, to produce a report, that not 
only the chateau, but its. neighbourhood,, 
was haunted. | 

Soon after her entrance into this holy 
community, and before fhe had fhewn any 
fymptoms of infanity there, fhe made a will,. 
in which, after bequeathing a confiderabie 
legacy to the convent, fhe divided the re- 
mainder of her perfonal property, which 


' + her jewels made very valuable, between the 


wife of Monf. Bonfiac, who was an Italian. 
lady and her relation, and the neareft fur- 
viving relative of the late Marchionefs de 
Villeroi. As Emily St. Aubert was not — 
only the neareft, but the fole relative, this 
legacy defcended to. her, amd thus explained 
to her the-whole myftery of her father’s 
conduct, 

The refemblance between Emily and her 
unfortunate aunt had frequently been ob- 
ferved by: Laurentini, agd had occafioned 
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the fincular behaviour which had formerly 
alarmed her; but it was in the nun’s dying 
hour, when her confcience gave her perpe- 
~ tually the idea of the Marchionefs, that fhe 
became more fenfible, than ever, of this 
-hikenefs, and, in her phrenfy, deemed it no 
refemblance of the. perfon fhe had injured, 
but the original herfelf. The bold affer- 
tion, that had followed, on the recovery of 
her fenfes, that Emily was the daughter of 
the Marchionefs. de Villeroi, arofe from a 
fufpicion that fhe was fo; for, knowing that 
‘her rival, when fhe married the Marquis, 
was attached to another lover, fhe had 
fcarcely {crupled to believe, that her honour. 
had been facrificed, like her own, to an un- 

refifted paffion. 
_ Of acrime, however, to which Emily had: 
_ fufpected, from her phrenfied confeffion. 
of murder,.that fhe had been inftrumental. 
in ‘the caftle of Udolpho,. Laurentini was. 
innocent ; and fhe had herfelf been deceiv- 
ed,.concerning the fpectacle, that formerly 
occafioned her fo much terror,. and had. 
fince- 
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fince compelled her, fora while,, to attribute 


the horrors of the nun to a confcioufnefs o£ 


a ‘murder, committed in that caftle. 


It may be remembered, that, in achame © 
ber of Udolpho, hung a black veil, whofe: 
fingular fituation had excited Emily’s curice 
fity, and which afterwards difclofed an ob- 
je&t that had overwhelmed her with horror. 
for, on lifting it, there appeared, inftead. 
of the picture the had expeéted, within a re-. 
eefs of the wall, a human figure of ghaftly. 
palenets, ftretched at its length, and. dreffed 
in the habiliments of the grave. What.added. 
to the horror of the {peétacle, was,. that the 
face appeared partly decayed and disfigured. 
by worms, which were vifible on the fea 


_ tures and hands. On fuch.an object, it will 


be readily believed, that no perfon could 
endure to look twice. Emily, it may be re- 
collected, had, after the firft glance, let the 
veil drop, and her terror had: prevented her 
from ever after provoking a renewal of fuch 
ee # as fhe had then experienced.—. 

. Had © 
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Ffad fhe dared to look again, her delufiom 
and her fears would have vanifhed together,, 
~ and the would have perceived, that the figure 
before her was not human, but formed of 
wax. The hiftory of it is fomewhat extra- 
ordinary, though not without example in the - 
-» records of chat fierce feverity, which monkifh 
fuperftition has fometimes inflicted on man- 
kind. A member of the houfe of Udolpho, 
having committed fome offence againft the 
prerogative of the church, had been con- 
‘demned to the penance of contemplating, 
during certain hours of the day, a waxen 
image, made to refemble a human body in. 
the ftate to which it is reduced after death.. 
This penance, ferving as a memento of the 
condition at which he muft himfelf ; arrive, 
had been defigned to reprove the pride of 
the Marquis of Udolpho, which had for- 
merly fo much exafperated that of the 
Romifh church; and he had not only fu- 
perfiitioufly obferved this penance himfelf, 
which, he had believed, was.to obtain™a. 
pardon. 
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; pardon for all his fins, but had made it a 


condition in his will, that his defcendants 
fhould preferve the image, on pain of for-_ 
feiting to the church a certain part of his 
domain, that they alfo might profit by the 
humiliating moral it conveyed. The figure, 
therefore, had been fuffered to retain its 
{tation in the wall of the chamber, but his 
defcendants excufed thenifelves from ob- 
ferving the penance, to which he had been 
enjoined. 
This image was fo horribly natural, that 
it is not furprifing Emily fhould have mif- 
taken it for the objet it refembled, nor, ‘ 
fince fhe had heard fuch an extraordinary 
account, concerning the difappearing of the 
late lady of the caftle, and had fuch expe- 
rience of the charaéter of Montoni, that 
fhe fhould have believed this to be the mur- 
dered body of the lady Laurentini, and that 
he had been the contriver of her death. 
The fituation, in which: fhe had difco- 
vered it, occafioned her, at firft, much fur: 
prife and perplexity; but the vigilance, witk 


which 
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which the doors of: the chamber, where it 
was depofited, were afterwards fecured, had 
_ compelled her to believe, that Montoni, not 
daring to confide the fecret of her death 
to any perfon, had fuffered her remains to 
decay in this obfcure chamber. The cere- 
mony of the veil, however, and the circum- 
ftance of the doors having been left open, 
even for a moment, had occafioned her 
much wonder and fome doubts; but thefe 
‘were not fufficient to overcome her fufpicion 
of Montoni ; and it- was the dread of his 
terrible vengeance, that had fealed her lips 
in filence, concerning what fhe had feen in 

the weft chamber. | 
Emily, in. difcovering the Marchionefs 
de Villeroi to have been the fitter of Monf. 
St. Aubert, was varioufly affected; but, 
amidft the forrow, which fhe fuffered for 
her untimely death, fhe was releafed from 
an. anxious and painful conjecture, occa- 
- fioned by the rath affertion of Signora Lau- 
rentini, concerning her birth and the honour 
of her parents. Eler faith in St. Aubert’s 
| ~ pring 
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principles would fcarcely allow her to fuf- 


ped that he had aéted difhonourably; and 


fhe felt fuch reluétance to believe herfelf 
the daughter of any other, than her, whom 
fhe had always confidered and loved asa 
mother, that fhe would hardly admit fucha 
circumftance to be poffible; yet the like- 
nefs, which it had frequently been affirmed 
fhe bore to the late Marchionefs, the former 
behaviour of Dorothée the old houfekeeper, 


- the affertion of Laurentini, and the myfte- 


rious attachment which St. Aubert had dif- 
( ° 
covered, awakened doubts as to his con- 
nection with the Marchionefs, which. her 
reafon, could neither vanquifh, or confirm. 


From thefe, however, the was now relieved, 


and all the circumftances of her father’s 
conduct were fully explained; but her heart | 


_ was oppreffed by the melancholy cataftrophe 


sof ker amiable relative, and by the awful 
leffon, which the hiftory of the nun exhi- 
bited, the indulgence of whofe paifions had 
been the means of leading her oradually to 
the commiffion of a crime, from the pro- 


phecy 
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phecy of which in her early years fhe would 
have recoiled in horror, and-exclaimed— 
- that it could not be!—a crime, which whole. 
years of repentance and of the feveref 
penance had not been able to obliterate 
from her confcience. 


ea 
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CHAP. XVIIL. 


piiices ore Then, frefh tears 


- Stood on her cheek, as doth the honey-dew 
_ ‘Upona gather’d lily almoft wither’d.” 


| SHAKESPEARE. 


| Ar TER the late difcoveries, Emily was . 


diftinguifhed at the chateau by the Count 
and his family, asa relative of the houfe 


_ of Villeroi, and received, if poffible, more 


friendly attention, than had yet been fhewn 
her. - 
Count de Villefort’s furprife at the delay 


_of an anfwer to his letter, which had been 


directed to Valancourt at Eftuviere, was 
mingled with fatisfaction for the prudence, 
which had faved Emily from a fhare of the 
anxiety he now fuffered, though, when he 
faw her ftill drooping under the effect of his _ 

former 
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' former error, all his refolution was necef- 
‘fary to reftrain him from relating the truth, 
_ that would afford her a momentary relief. 
The approaching nuptials of the Lady 
Blariche now divided his attention with this 
fubject of his anxiety, for the inhabitants 
of the chateau were already bufied in pre- _ 
parations for that event, and the arrival of 
Monf. St. Foix was daily expeéted. In the 
gaiety, which furrounded her, Emily vainly 
tried to participate, her fpirits being de- 
preffed by the late difcoveries, and by the. 
anxiety concerning the fate of Valancourt, 
that had been occafioned by the defcription 

of his manner, when he had delivered the 
ring. She feemed to perceive in it the 
sloomy wildnefs of defpair; and, when fhe 
confidered to what that-defpair might have 
urged him, her heart funk with terror and 
‘grief. The ftate of fufpente, as to his fafety, 
‘to which fhe believed herfelf condemned, till. 
fhe fhould return to La Vallée, appeared | 


infupportable, and, in, {uch moments, fhe 
. could 
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could not even ftruggle to affume the com- 
pofure, that had left her mind, but would 
often ‘abruptly quit the company fhe was 
with, and endeavour to footh her fpirits in 
the deep folitudes of the woods, that over- 


“browed the fhore.. Here, the faint roar of 
foaming waves, that beat below, and the ful- 


Jen murmur of the wind among the branches | 
around, were circumftances in unifon with 
the temper of her mind; and fhe would fit: 
on a cliff, or on the broken fteps of her 
favourite watch-tower, obferving the chan- 
ging colours of the evening clouds, and the 


gloom of twilight draw over the fea, tilt 


the-white tops of billows, riding towards 
the fhore, could fcarcely be difcerned amidft 
the darkened waters. The lines, engraved 
by Valancourt on this tower, fhe frequently 
repeated with melancholy enthufiafm, and . 
then would endeavour to check the recol- 
lections and the grief they occafioned, and to © 
turn her thoughts to indifferent fubjetts. 
One evening, having wandered with her 
- » jute 
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lute to this her favourite fpot, fhe entered 
the ruined tower, and afcended a winding 
ftair-cafe, that led to a fmall chamber, which 
was lefs decayed than the reft of the build- 
ing, and whence fhe had often gazed, with 
admiration, on the wide profpect of fea and 
land, that extended below. The fun was 
now fetting on that tract of the Pyrenées, 
which divides Languedoc from Roufillon, 
and, placing herfelf oppofite to a fmall 
grated window, which, like the wood-tops 
~ beneath, and the waves lower ftill, gleamed 
with the red glow of the weft, fhe touched 
the cherds of her lute in folemn fymphony, 
and then accompanied it with her voice, 
'. in one of the fimple and affecting airs, to 

‘which, in happier days, Valancourt had 
often liftened in rapture, and which fhe 
now adapted to the following lines. 


TO 
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TO MELANCHOLY. 


Spirit of love and forrow—hail ! 
Thy folemn voice from far I hear, _ 
Mingling with ev’ning’s dying gale: 
Hail, with this fadly-pleafing tear 4 


O! at this ftill, this lonely hour; 

Thine own {weet hour of clofing day, 
Awake thy lute, whofe charmful pow’r 

Shall call up Fancy to obey, 


To paint the wild romantic dream, 
That meets the poet’s mufing eye, 

As, on the bank of fhadowy ftream, 

He breathes to her the fervid igh. * - 


O.lonely fpirit ! let thy fong | 

Lead me through all thy facred haunt ; 

The minfter’s moon-light aifles along, | 
‘Where fpectres raife the midnight chaunt, 


I hear their dirges faintly {well ! 
Then, fink at once in filence drear, 
While, from the pillar’d cloifter’s cell, 
Dimly their gliding forms appear ! 
Vot, IV. T. : Lead 
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Yead where the pine-woods wave on high, 
- Whofe pathlefs fod is darkly feen, 
As the cold moon, with trembling eye, 


a pe 


Darts her long beams the leaves between. 


Lead to the mountain’s dufky head, 
Where, far below, in fhade profound, 
Wide forefts, plains and hamlets {pread, 
And fad the chimes of vefper found. 


ide me where the dafhing oar 
pat wets the ftillnefs of the vale, 
As flow it tracks the winding fhore, 
: ‘To meet the o¢ean’s diftant fail: 


‘To pebbly banks, that Neptune laves, | 
With meafur’d furges, loud and deep, 

‘Where the dark cliff bends o’er the waves, 

And wild the wiads of autumn {weep : 


dl 


There paufe at midnight’s fpectred hour, 
And tift the long-refounding gale: - 

And catch the fleeting moon-light’s pow’r, 
O’er foaming feas and diftant fail. 


The foft tranquillity of he icotie am 
where the evening breeze fcarcely curled 
um water, or welled the paffing fail, that 

2 | , caught 
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caught the laft gleam of the fun, and where, 
now and then, a dipping oar was all that 
difturbed the trembling radiance, confpired 
with the tender melody of her lute to lull 
her mind into a ftate of gentle fadnels, 
and fhe fung the mournful fongs of 
paft times, till the remembrances they 
awakened were too powerful for her heart, 
her tears fell upon the lute, over which fhe 
drooped, and her voice trembled, and was 

unable to proceed. 
Though the fun had now funk behind 
the mountains, and evén his ‘reflected light 
was fading from their higheft points, Emily 
did not leave the watch-tower, but conti- 
nued to indulge: her melancholy reverie, 


“till a footftep, at a little diftance, ftartled 


her, and, on looking through the grate, fhe — 
obferved a perfon walking below, whom, 
however, foon perceiving to be Monf. Bon- 
nac, fhe returned to the quiet thoughtfulnefs' 
his ftep had interrupted: After fome:time,’ 
fhe again ftruck her lute, and fung her fa- 
vourite air; but again a ftep difturbed her, — 
ce ce and, 
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and, as fhe paufed to liften, fhe heard it 
afcending the ftair-cafe of the tower. The 
gloom of the hour, perhaps, made her fen- 
fible to fome degree of fear, which fhe 
might not otherwife have felt; for, only a 
few minutes before, fhe had feen Monf. 
Bonnac pafs. The fteps were quick and 
bounding, and, in the next moment, the 
door af the chamber opened, and a per- 
fon entered, whofe features were veiled in 
the obfcurity of twilight; but his voice 
could :not ‘be concealed, for it was the voice 
of, Valancourt! At the found, never heard 
by Emily without emotion, fhe ftarted, 
in terror, aftonifhment and doubtful plea- 
fure, and ‘had fcarcely beheld him at her 
feet, when fhe funk into a feat, overcome ° 
by the various emotions, that contended at 
her heart, and almoft infenfible to that voice, 
whofe earneft and trembling calls feemed 
as if endeavouring to fave her. Valancourt, 
as he hung over Emily, deplored his own © 
rath impatience, in having thus furprifed 
ther : for when he had arrived at the chateau, 
foo 
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too anxious to await the return of the 
Count, who, he underitood, was in the 
grounds, he went himfelf to feek him, when, 
as he paffed the tower, he was ftruck by 
the found of Emily’s voice, and immedi- 
ately afcended. : | 

It was a confiderable time before fhe re- 
vived, but, when her recollection returned, 
fhe repulfed his attentions, with an air of 
referve, and enquired, with as much dif- 
pleafure as it was poffible fhe could feel in 
thefe firft moments of his appearance, the. 
occafion of his: vifit. 

“ Ah Emily !” faid Valancourt, « thae 
air, thofe words—alas ! I have, then, little 
to hope—when you ceafed to efteem me, - 
you ceafed alfo to love me !”’ 

‘© Moft true, fir,” replied Emily, endea- 
vouring to command her trembling voice ;, 
«* and if you had valued my efteem, you 
would not have Eye me this new occa-- 
fion for uneafinefs.” 

Valancourt’s countenance changed fud- 
denly from the anxieties. of doubt to an ex- 

T 3. _ preffion. 
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preffion of furprife and difmay: he was 
filent a moment, and then faid, ** I had 
been taught to hope for a very different re- 
ception! Is it, then, true, Emily, that 
I have loft your regard, for ever? am I 
to believe, that though your efteem for 
me may return—your affection never can? 
Can the Count have meditated the cruelty, 
which now tortures me with a fecond 
death 2?” | | . 
The voice, in which he fpoke this, 
alarmed Emily as much as his words fur- 
prifed her, and, with trembling impatience, 

fhe begged that he would explain them. 
_ “Can any explanation be neceffary 2” 
faid Valancourt, * do you not know how. 
cruelly my conduct has been mifreprefented ? 
that the a€tions of which you once believed 
me guilty (and, O Emily! how could you 
fo degrade me in your opinion, even for a 
moment !) thofe a¢tions—I hold in as much 
contempt and abhorrence as yourfelf ? 
Are you, indeed, ignorant, that Count de 
Villefort has deteéted the flanders, that have 
robbed 
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robbed me of all-I hold dear on:earth, argf 
has invited me.hither to juftify to you my: 
former conduct? It is. furely impoffible: 
you: can be uninformed of thefe circum* 
ftances, and: 1 am. again torturing. ee 
with a falfe hope!” 

The filence of Emily: confirmed this ioe 
pofition ; for the deep twilight would noe: 
allow Valancourtto diftinguith the aftonifh- 
ment and doubting joy, that fixed her fea- 
tures. For a moment, fhe continued unable 
to {peak ;. then a profound figh feemed to: 
give. fome: relief to. her fpirits,. and. fhe. 
faid,, ! 

“ Valancourt! I was, till this. moment, 
ignorant of all the circumftances you. have 
mentioned ; the emotion i now fuffer may 
affure you of the truth of this, and,. that,. 
though I had ceafed.to efteem, I had not 
taught myfelf entirely to forget you.” - 

Ss. This. moment,” faid-Valancourt,- ina 
low.-voice, and leaning for fupport:againtt. 
the window—** this moment’ brings with. 
it.a conviction that overpowers me!—I am 

| T 4 - dear: 
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‘dear to you then—ftill dear to you, my 
Emily !” 

‘Ts ie neceffary that 1 thould tell you fo °” 
fhe replied, ‘* is it neceffary, that I fhould 
fay—thefe.are the firft maments of joy 
I have known, fince your departure, and 
‘that they repay me ‘for all thofe of pain I 
have fuffered in the interval?” 

Valancourt fighed deeply, and was un- 
able to reply ; but, as he prefied her hand 
so his lips, the tears, that fell over it, fpoke 
a language, which could net be mif- 
taken, and to which: words. were inade- 
quate, 

- Emily, fomewhat tranquillized, propof- 
_ed returning to the chateau, and then, for 
the firft time, recolle&ed that the Count 
had invited Valancourt thither to explain 
his conduct, and that no explanation had 
yet been ‘given. But, while fhe acknow- 
Jedged this, ‘her heart would not altow her 
to dwell, for a moment, on the poffibility of 
his unworthinefs ; his look, his voice, his 


manne all fpoke the noble fincerity, which 
had 
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had formerly diftinguifhed him; and ‘fhe 


again, permitted herfelf to indulge the emo- 
tions of a joy, more furprifing and power- 
ful, than fhe had ever before experienced. 
Neither Emily, or Valancourt, were con- 
{cious how they reathed the chateau, whe- 
ther they might have been transferred by 
the {pell of a fairy, for any thing they could 
syemember; and it was not, till they had 
reached the great hall, . that either of them 
recollected there were other perfons in the 
world befides themfelves, The Count then 
came forth with furprife, and with the joy- 
fulnefs of pure benevolence, to welcome 
Valancourt, and to entreat his forgivenefs 


of the injuftice he had done him; foon 


after which, .Monf. Bonnac ‘joined this 
happy group, in which he and Valancourt 
were mutually rejoiced to meet. 

_ When the firft congratulations were over, 


and the general joy became fomewhat more 


tranquil, the Count withdrew with Valan- 


~ court to the library, where a long conver- 
fation paffed between them, in which the 


latter 
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hitter fo clearly juftified himfelf of the eri- 
minal parts.of the conduct, imputed: to 
him, and fo candidly confeffed and {o- feel- 
ingly lamented the follies, which: he had: 
committed, that the Count was. confirmed 
in the belief of. all he had. Hoped ;. andy, 
while he perceived: fo. many noble- virtues: 
in Valancourt, and’ that. experience hadi 
taught him to. deteft the follies, which be- 
fore he had only not admired; he did not 
fcruple to believe; that he would pafs. 
_ through life with the dignity of a wife andi 
good man, or to entruft to: his care the: fue 


| ture happinefs of Emily St. Aubert, for- 


whom he felt the: folicitude of a. parent.. 
 ©f this he foon. informed her, in a fhort: 
- converfatioh, when Valancourt had left: 
him. While Emily liftened to: a relation: 
of the fervices, that. Valancourt had ren- 
dered: Monf, Bonnac, her. eyes overflowed: 
with tears of pleafure, and the further con- 
verfation: of Count. de Villefort perfectly: 
diffipated every doubt, as to the paft and fus 


ture. condué of him, to whom fhe now. re 


fiored, | 


a 
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ftored, without fear, the efteem and affec- 
tion, with which fhe had formerly receive 
him. — 


When they returned to the fupper-room, — 


the Countefs and Lady Blanche met -Va-_ 


lancourt with fincere congratulations; and 
Blanche, indeed, was fo much rejoiced to. 
fee Emily returned to happinefs, as to for- 


get, for a while, that Monf. St. Foix was: 


not yet arrived at the chateau, though he 
had been expected for fome hours; but— 
her generous fympathy was, foon after, re~ 
warded by his appearance. He was now © 
perfectly recovered from the wounds, re-. 
ceived,‘ during his perilous adventure 
among the Pyrenées, the mention of which. 
ferved to heighten to the parties, who had 
been involved in it, the fenfe-of their pre- 
fent happinefs. New congratulations paffed’ 
between them, and round the fupper-table 
appeared a group of faces, fmiling with 
felicity, but with a felicity, which had in 
each a different character. The fmile of - 
Blanche: 
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Blanche was frank and gay, that of Emily 
tender and penfive; Valancourt’s was rap- 
turous, tender and gay alternately ; Monf, 
Sc. Foix’s was joyous, and that of the 
‘Count, as he looked on the furrounding 
party, expreffed the tempered complacency 
-of benevolence ; while the features of the 
Countefs, Henri, and Monf. Bonnac, dif- 
covered fainter traces of animation, Poor 
Monf. Du Pont did not, by his prefence, 


throw a fhade of regret over the company ; 


for, when he had difcovered, that Valan- 
‘court was not unworthy of the efteem of 
Emily, he determined ferioufly to endea- 
vour at the conqueft of his own hopelefs. 
affection, and had immediately withdrawn 
from Chateau-le-Blanc—a conduct, which. 
Emily now underftood, and rewarded with 
her admiration and pity. 

The Count and his guefts. continued toe 
gether till a late hour, yielding to the de- 
lights of focial gaiety,.and to the {weets of 
a ‘When. Annette heard. of the. 


arrival. 
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arrival of Valancourt, Ludovico had fome 
difficulty to prevent her going into the 
fupper-room, to exprefs her joy, for fhe 
declared, that fhe had never been fo re- 


joiced at any accident as this, fince fhe had 
found Ludovico himfelf. 


CHAP, 
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_ % Now my tafk is fmoothly done, 
I can fly, or I can run 
‘Quickly to the green earth’s end, 
Where the bow’d welkin low doth bend, 
And, from thence, can foar as foon 
To the corners of the moon.” 
Mitton, 


Tue marriages of the Lady Blanche 


and Emily St. Aubert were celebrated, on 
the fame day, and with the ancient baronial 
magnificence, at Chateau-le Blanc. The 
feafts were held in the great hall of 
the caftle, which, on this occafion, was 
hung with fuperb new tapeftry, reprefent- 
ing the exploits of Charlemagne and his 
twelve peers; here were feen the Saracens, 


with their horrible vifors, advancing to 
battle; and there, were difplayed the wild - 


folemni- 


~ 
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folemnities of i incantation, and the necro- 
mantic feats, exhibited by the magician 
Farl before the Emperor. The fumptuous 
banners of the family of Villeroi, which 
had long flept in duft, were once more un- 
furled, to wave over the gothic points of 
painted cafements; and mufic echoed, in 
many a lingering Clofe, through every wind- 
ing gallery: ange colonnade of that ‘vaft 
edifice. : 

As Annette looked down from the cor-_ 
ridor upon the hall, whole arches and — 
windows were illuminated with brilliant 
feftoons of lamps, and gazed on the {plen- 
did-drefies of the dancers,. the coftly live- 


"ries of the attendants, the canopies of pur- 
ple velvet and gold, and liftened to the gay 


{trains that floated along ‘the vaulted roof, 
fhe almoft fancied herfelf in ‘an en- 
chanted palace, and declared, that fhe had 
not met with any place, which charmed 
her fo much, fince the read the fairy tales ; 
nay, that the fairies themfelves, at their 

nightly 
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nightly revels in this old hall, could difplay 
nothing finer; while old Dorothée, as fhe. 
f{urveyed the fcene, fighed, and faid, the 
caftle looked as it was wont to do in the 
time of her youth. 

After gracing the feftivities of Chateau- - 
le-Blanc, for fome days, Valancourt and 
Emily toak leave of their kind friends, and 
returned to ua Vallée, where the faithful 
Therefa received them with unfeigned joy, 
and the pleafant fhades wel¢omed them 
with a thoufand ténder and affeting ‘re- 
membrances; and, while they wandered 
together over the fcenes, fo long inhabited 
by the late Monf. and Madame St. Aubert, 
and Emily pointed out, with penfive af- 
fection, their favourite haunts, her prefent 
happinefs was heightened, by confider- 
ing, that ic would have been worthy of 
their approbation, could they have wit- 
nefied it. a an | 

Valancourt led her to the plane-tree on 
the terrace, where he had. firft ventured. 

| to 
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to declare his Jove, and where now the re= 


- membrance of the anxiety he had then fuf- 


fered, and the retrofpect of all the dangers. 
and misfortunes they had each encountered, , 
fince laft they fat together beneath its. 
broad branches, exalted the fenfe of their 
prefent felicity, which, on this fpot, facred 


-to the memory of St. Aubert, they folemnly. 


vowed to deferve, as far as poffible, by 
endeavouring to imitate his benevolence,— 

by remembering, that fuperior attainments. 
of every fort bring with them duties of 
fuperior exertion,—and, by affording to theigs 


_ fellow-beings, together with that portion of. 
_ ordinary, comforts, which profperity always 


owes to misfortune, the example of. lives 


' paffed in happy thankfulnefs to Gop, and, 


therefore, in careful ecncennehs to his crea. 
tures. 

Soon after their return to La Vallée, © 
the brother of Valancourt came to congra- 
tulate him on his marriage, and to pay his 
refpects to Emily, with whom he was fo 
much pleafed, as well as with the profpect 

Vou.IV, Ui of 
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of rational-happinefs, which thefé nuptials 
offered to Valancourt, that he immediately 
refigned to him a part of the rich domain, 
the whole of which, as he had no family, 
would of courfe defcend to his brother, on 
his deceafe. 

The eftates, at Tholoufe, were difpofed 
of, and Emily purchafed of Monf. Quef- 
nel the ancient domain of her late father, 
where, having given Annette a matriage- 
portion, fhe fettled her as the houfekeeper, 
and Ludovico as the fteward; but, fince 
both Valancourt and herfelf preferred the: 


_ pleafant and long-loved fhades of La Vallée 


to the magnificence of Epourville, they 
continued to refide there, paffing, however, 
a few months in the year at the birth-place: 


‘of St, Aubert, in tender refpect ‘to his me-. 
" mory. 


| The legacy,.which had been bequeathed. 
to Emily by Signora Laurentini, fhe beg-. 


ged Valancourt would allow her to refign: 


to Monf. Bonnac ;. and Valancourt,. when, 
. . &. 3 ‘ fhe. 
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the made the requett, felt all the value of 


the compliment it conveyed. The caftle of 
Udolpho, alfo, defcended to the wife of 
Monf, Bonnac, who was the neareft fur- 
viving relation of the houfe of that name, 
and thus affluence reftored his long op~ 
preffed fpirits to peace, and. his family to. 


comfort. 


‘O! how joyful i it is to tell of happine | 
fuch as that of Valancourt and Emily ; | 
relate, that, after fuffering under the eee | 
fion of the. vicious, and the difdain of. the 
weak, they were, at length, ,reftored to each. 
other—to the beloved landfcapes of their. 
native country—to the fecureft felicity of. 
this life, that of afpiring to moral and. la-. 
bouring for’ intellectual improvement—to 
the pleafures of enlightened fociety, and to 
the exercife of the. benevolence which had.- 


always animated their hearts ;. while the 


bowers of La Vallée became, once. more, 
the retreat of Bene nefs, wifdom and domeftic 


blefiednefs ! 
‘Q! ufe- 
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O!. ‘ufeful may it be to have fhewn, that, 
though the vicious can fometimes pour 
affliction upon the good, their power is 
tranfient and their punifhment certain, and 


that innocence, though opprefied by in- 


juftice, fhall, fupported by patience, finally 
triumph over misfortune! 

And, if the weak hand that has recorded 
this tale, has, by its fcenes, beguiled the 
mourner of one hour of forrow, ar, by its 
moral, taughe him to fuftain it—the effort, 
however humble, has not been vain, nor is 
the ¥ writer unrewarded, 
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